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. THE END OF THE BILL. 
Wr that read the report of the Lords’ debate on the 


Tuesday of last week, and the announcement of the 
division that followed, could have believed that on the 
very next Monday the Irish Church Bill would actually 
receive the Royal assent? The suddenness and the com- 

ness of the final victory by which the Bill passed into 
w formed one of the most remarkable of the striking 
series of events by which the history of the Bill has been 
characterized. There were perhaps eager and ambitious 
spirits in the Commons that regarded with some reluctance 
the tame conclusion of what had for so long been an agitating 
and exciting struggle. But there must be two to a quarrel, 
and if it suited the Lords and the champions of the Irish 
Church generally to cave in suddenly at the last, there was 
nothing to be done but to accept their submission. It was 
wise to smooth over in every possible way the fact that the 
opposition to the Bill had ended in an entire collapse, and to 
be as civil and kind as possible. Nor was it wonderful that 
Mr. GiapstoxE should be in high spirits at his great success, 
and should regard himself and his opponents and his Bill 
under the rosy light of a sudden and universal good-humour. 
But his speech when he invited his supporters to accept the 
compromise arranged by Lord GRranvILLE was not in the best 
sort of taste, and he seemed to take a kind of fulsome delight 
in humbling himself and begging everybody's pardon for 
having had so entirely his own way. Mr. Disraett, on the 
other hand, affected a superiority of his own by an easy and 
dashing contempt for abstract principles, while he most pru- 
dently tried to mitigate the disappointment of his Irish 
adherents by exaggerating the gains which the Church had 
derived from the Conservative opposition to the Bill. It ismost 
desirable that those who are beaten should content them- 
selves by parading their conviction they are not so very much 
beaten ; and Mr. Disraevt, who, it may be safely conjectured, 
had much to do with the sudden change of tone and purpose 
in Lord Cairns, did the best he could for himself, his party, 
and the Irish Church, by painting the results of the com- 
promise to which Lord Cairns had consented in the brightest 
possible colours. Considerable indignation has been expressed 
by the organs of outspoken Liberalism at the strong con- 
demnation which the Archbishop of Canterbury, while accept- 
ing the compromise, launched against voluntaryism. As a 
matter of taste, the remarks of the ArcuisnHor were perhaps 
open to criticism. But it shows a want of worldly wisdom 
to grudge an enemy the pleasure of covering his retreat 
by any amount of declamation which he may find give him 
comfort. Those who think that voluntaryism is the real 
secret of religious success have had quite enough of a victo 
in the passing of the Bill, and may be very well content with 
the solid success they have gained, even though an Archbishop 
candidly explains how very much he despises them. They 
may observe, as a set-off, that men who, like Mr. Harpy, 
really hold the Tory view, understanding what they mean 
by it and how the current of events is setting against them, 
simply hold their tongues, and find nothing whatever to rejoice 
at in the Bill, nor any pleasure in the mere depreciation of 
successful opponents. A Bill has been passed which, for good 
or for evil, is one of the most momentous and revolutionary 
eyer passed by the English Legislature—a Bill framed on a 
great principle; and embodying thai principle almost without 
modification or deduction ; and the Bill has been passed with a 
nk demonstration of general good-humour, good-fellowship, 
and content. If this does not satisfy those who have sup- 
Ported it, they must indeed be hard to please. 
_ Already the Bill has produced results of the most encourag- 
ing kind, In the first place, it has, so far as can be judged at 
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present, effected its main purpose. It has convinced the 
Irish, and especially the Irish Catholics, that England wc pers 4 
wishes to do them justice. The Irish are quite satisfied wi 
the Bill, and that is everything. The time may soon come 
when we in England may have to disappoint the Irish, We 
cannot as yet find even the rude outline of any scheme which 
will do what the Irish wish to be done about the land. There 
is quite as much desire among English Liberals to be kind and 
just to Ireland in the matter of the land as there was in the 
matter of the Anglican Church; nor should we shrink from a 
scheme because it was new, peculiar, or bold. Buteven if we 
were to get over the difficulty that what would shake pro- 
perty in Ireland might endanger property in England, we 
are still confronted with this preliminary difficulty, that all 
schemes hitherto suggested would fall short of the dreams 
and Utopias of Irish peasants. Next Session, therefore, 
Parliament, with the utmost wish to please Ireland, may 
disappoint it. But the Land question will be approached 
with the enormous advantage that in dealing with the Church 
England has not only tried to satisfy Ireland, but has actually 
satisfied it. Something large, generous, unmistakeable has 
been done to mark the readiness of England to be kind and 
just, and it must be owned that the Irish Catholics have met 
this advance in a corresponding spirit, and have openly and 
frankly acknowledged that a great step has been taken, at 
the cost of many sacrifices and in the teeth of many pre- — 
judices, to conciliate and satisfy them. And, strangely 
enough, the effect of the passing of the Act seems already 
to be no less beneficial to the Irish Protestants than to 
the Irish Catholics. They have been restored, as if by 
magic, to a comparatively sound state of mind. Ascend- 
ency is at an end, and they begin to see themselves as they 
are, a — in numbers, but strong in their cause, 
their creed, and their principles. It has dawned upon them 
that, after all, they, of all people in Ireland, are those really 
most in harmony with the governing body of the United 
Kingdom. Their irritation at being, as they call it, “sold” 
by Lord Cairns, has induced them to ask what is their true 
policy for the future; and, as they find Orange ascendency 
a broken reed to lean on, they put it to themselves whether 
they might not be very much stronger if they allied them- 
selves to the general body of English Liberals. Not a word 
is now breathed of those foolish threats to support a sever- 
ance from England which were rife a few months ago. Re- 
peal of the Union would be the ruin of the Protestants of 
Ulster, and they know this quite as well as any one else. 
Their brightest hopes for the future clearly lie in their speedy 
junction with those in England and Scotland with whose 
opinions and interests their own opinions and interests ought. 
to be identified. Far from leading to a repeal of the Union,. 
the Irish Church Bill promises to make the Union much more: 
binding and effectual than it ever has been. It has con- 
vinced the Catholics that they can get the extreme of justice 
from the Imperial Parliament; and it has convinced the 
Protestants that they must seek their true strength hence- 
forth in an intimate union with the Protestants and Liberals 
of Great Britain. Or, if it is too early perhaps to say that 
these convictions have been fully formed, it is not too early 
to say that they are being formed with marvellous and incon- 
testable rapidity. 

The general body of the Anglican clergy and laity seems also 
disposed to set to work at once to prepare for the time when 
it will have to treat disestablishment and disendowment as an 
accomplished fact. Irish Churchmen cried “ No Surrender” 
as long as they possibly could, but directly the surrender was 
made they showed themselves ready to make the best of it. 
Two questions press on their attention. They have to consider 
how the new Church Body is to be formed; and they have to 
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consider what will be the best course to take with regard to 
Trinity College. They are quite aware that it is impossible 
that this splendid educational establishment shall henceforth 
be administered on the principle of that Protestant as- 
cendency which is now dead and buried. Either Roman 
Catholics must be admitted to a share in the emoluments 
and government, or the institution must be broken up for 
the endowment and support of minor denominational institu- 
tions. The former is the nobler, the latter is the easier, mode 
of proceeding. To get persons of high character and real 
learning to work together for common educational purposes, 
in spite of differences of creed, is a very difficult task; but 
it is one which, if successfully carried out, would elevate 
and ennoble all concerned in it. On the other hand, it 
is much simpler and easier, and more palatable to those 
who are certain of the exclusive superiority of their own 
creed, to take the funds of Trinity College and divide them 
among sectarian establishments subordinate to a mere 
examining University. It will be time enough to discuss 
which of these two modes of dealing with Trinity College is 
best in itself, and most suitable for Ireland, when the pro- 
mised scheme of the Government is actually before us. What 
is important to notice now is that some change in Trinity 
College is seen to flow inevitably from the passing of the Irish 
Church Bill, and that the perception of this appears to 
cause no irritation or soreness. A new order of things has 
begun in Ireland, and there is no resistance to it. Had the 
Trish Church Bill been seriously altered and spoilt, had any- 
thing been passed like the Bill which the Lords wished to pass, 
and the endowments of the disendowed Church been given 
back to it by a series of successful devices and subterfuges, 
this new state of feeling, this recognition of the claims of the 
majority of the nation to benefit by the greatest of the 
educational institutions of the nation, could never have 
displayed itself. It is because the principles of the Bill 
were insisted on and logically carried out, with some ap- 
parent harshness, that such a salutary effect has been 
already produced. As it is, so great an impetus has been 
given to activity and zeal, so much energy has been elicited, 
there has been so much of the cheerfulness and resolution 
awakened which spring from having to confront an in- 
evitable crisis, that we cannot be sure that the new Church 
Body, with a generation of clergy supported free of cost, with 
a large sum of ready money in hand, with churches all over 
the country got for nothing, and excellent glebe-houses got for 
next to nothing, and with almost all the landowners in its com- 
munion, may not after all turn out something better than the 
crippled, rickety, decaying, trumpery thing which its episcopal 
friends in the Lords represented it was certain to be when 
they were preaching their eloquent charity-speeches on its 
behalf. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


— crisis in New Zealand involves two distinct questions of 
the greatest importance. The rebellion of the Maoris 
directly concerns the colonists alone, but in its consequences it 
may possibly threaten the integrity of the Empire. Nearly 
all the members who took part in the debate on Lord 
Bury’s motion confined themselves to the logical or forensic 
merits of the dispute between the Imperial Government and 
New Zealand; and the peers, with the exception of the 
Bishop of LicnrFrExp, generally confined themselves to an 
approval of the policy of the Government; yet it would be 
a disastrous triumph for the Colonial Office to prevail in 
argument, and to lose the most recent, the most home-like, 
and the most loyal of English dependencies. Lord Gran- 
VILLE’s tact and courtesy seem for once to have been at 
fault when, not content with refusing to guarantee a New 
Zealand loan, he insisted in a harsh despatch on the entire 
exemption of the English Government from any obligation to 
assist the colony. Even if his history of the first settlement 
had been undisputed, it might still have been a moral duty to 
protect a quarter of a million of English subjects from the 
consequences of their own enterprising spirit ; and, above all, 
it would have been judicious to make up as far as possible 
in friendly language for the refusal of material support. It 
matters little whether thirty years ago the Colonial Minister 
of the day would have preferred to leave New Zealand 
to native cannibals, to missionaries, or to the administra- 
tors of a French penal settlement. The islands are, in fact, a 


part of the British Empire, and at present a portion of the 
inhabitants are suffering severe distress. When they attribute 
_their embarrassments to the policy of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, they ought not to be answered with taunts and recri- 


minations. Even if it were easy to convince men that their 
difficulties are the natural result of their own misconduct, the 
demonstration is not likely to make a refusal of assistangg 
more palatable. Lord GranviLLe truly says that the Mother. 
country has always looked exclusively to the advantage of the 
colony ; but as the Home Government has in fact interfered 
largely with the affairs of New Zealand, there is a presumption 
that it is in some degree responsible for past and present mis. 
fortunes. The colonists may perhaps be the more inclined to 
mortify the English Government, because they are unable tp 
refute the Minister's reasoning. Although it has for some 
years past been understood that any colony may at pleasure 


declare its independence, the frontier has, since the loss gf : 


the American provinces, never in fact receded, except j 
the trivial instance of the separation of the Transvaal rs 
public from the Cape. The secession of New Zealand, with 
a population, not of disaffected Dutch farmers, but of ge. 
nuine Englishmen still fresh from the associations of their 
distant birthplace, would be felt as a vexation and a disgrace, 
though it might be impossible to resent it; and the obloquy 
would be far more intolerable if the colonists appealed for 
aid to a foreign protector. The neighbouring colonies of 
Australia could not undertake the defence of New Zealand 
without making on their own account a wide step towards in- 
dependence ; and it is impossible not to foresee the possibility 
of a far graver evil if the colonists were, in despair and irrite 
tion, to apply to the United States. There is not an American 
citizen who would not rejoice in such an opportunity of dis- 
playing the power of the Republic and of affronting England, 
The whole world would regard such a transfer of sovereignty 
as an abdication of Imperial greatness; nor would the Gover- 
ment or the Parliament be easily forgiven for the results of 
ungenerous rashness. 


The administration by the Colonial Office of the native 
affairs of New Zealand was necessarily attended with incon- 
venience. It was impossible to give the local Government 
absolute power over the Imperial forces which formed the gar- 
rison; and consequently the military officers were constantly 
at variance with the civil authorities. About the year 1861, 
General Cameron, then commanding the troops in the islands, 
frequently expressed his disapproval of the war which he was 
conducting, and in his turn he was accused of slackness and 
inefficiency. During a recess of the Colonial Legislature, 
Mr. Fox, who had recently become principal Minister, formally 
applied to the Duke of Newcastie, then Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, to withdraw the Imperial troops, and to 
transfer to the local Government the management of native 
affairs. With the concurrence of his colleagues, the Duke of 
NewcasTLE immediately assented to an application which re- 
lieved the Imperial Government at the same time of expense and 
of labour. ‘The New Zealand Legislature, when it assembled, 
disapproved of Mr. Fox’s proceeding, and the Home Govern- 
ment was requested to resume the functions which it had 
gladly renounced; but the Duke of Newcastte steadily ad- 
hered to his determination, and his successors have consistently 
refused to recede from his decision. It was announced that 
the regular troops would be withdrawn from the colony, 
and the force has since been gradually removed. It can 
hardly be doubted that native insurgents have been en- 
couraged both by the departure of the regular army, and 
by the apparent abandonment of the colony by its former 
protectors. The colonists have bitterly regretted a measure 
which has exposed them to the burdensome duty of personal 
service; and their dissatisfaction has been aggravated by 
disputes which preceded the evacuation of the islands. A 
New Zealand blue-book lately published seems to have becn 
intended to confuse members of Parliament, and all who 
desired to understand the condition of the colony, by its 
bulk and by the, miscellaneous character of its undigested 
contents. The earlier part of the volume consists of remon- 
strances addressed by Sir G. Grey to the Colonial Ofiice 
against the alleged insubordination of General Caute, and 
against an order which had withdrawn the troops from the 
control of the Governor. General CuuTE appears to have 
been justified by his instructions in exercising an entirely 
independent command ; but it is not easy to understand how 
the Colonial Minister reconciled the arrangement with the 
commission of the Governor as Commander-in-Chief. As the 
troops were paid and employed by the Imperial Government, 
it was unreasonable that they should be placed under the con- 
trol of local Ministers who were responsible to the Colonial 
Parliament; yet, on the other hand, it was difficult for Sir G. 
Grey to prosecute the native war when the most efficient part 
of his troops refused to obey his orders. The Governor be- 
came more and more popular with the colonists as he lost the 
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favour and confidence of his superiors at home; and when 
he was superseded by Sir G. Bowey, the inhabitants and the 
ublic bodies expressed unanimous regret for his departure. It 
may be collected from the published despatches that the new 
Governor shares the regret of his predecessor at the with- 
drawal of the garrison; but as the Imperial policy is under- 
stood to be irrevocable, Sir G. Bowen appears to have busied 
himself in diplomatic efforts to preserve or restore peace with 
the natives. He seems even disposed to recognise the chief 
who has assumed the title of King, on the assumption that the 
natives regard him, not as an independent sovereign, but rather 
as the inhabitants of an Indian province may respect a pro- 
tected Rajah or Nawaub. The theory of the Bishop of Licu- 
rieLD, that the title is to be interpreted byreference to the Book of 
Judges, is in the highest degree puzzling. If Eaton of Moab is 
the prototype of the Maori King, it would seem that, according to 
edent, he might be lawfully assassinated. It is for the people 
of New Zealand to judge whether the acknowledgment of the 
native King would tend to the maintenance of order. Some of 
the settlers on the frontier are evidently disposed, with question- 
able loyalty, to purchase, like Dicxoro.is in the Acharnians 
of ARISTOPHANES, a separate peace for themselves. One dis- 
interested philanthropist, in a letter published somewhere in 
the chaotic collection of papers, eagerly protests against any 
attempt to reclaim by force a herd of his cattle which had 
been stolen; and the native chiefs seem to have rewarded his 
pacific exertions by the restoration of the whole or of a part 
of the plunder. Itis less easy to deal with the massacres which 
are from time to time perpetrated by marauders and fanatics. 
Although the friendly and neutral natives form a majority of 
the entire race, the remainder are sufficiently formidable to 
have forced every able-bodied man in the Northern Island to 
do some kind of military service. In a country where labour 
is unusually valuable, the interruption of ordinary pursuits is 
in the highest degree distasteful, if not actually ruinous. 


The proposed loan which the English Government was asked 
to guarantee is not universally approved in the colony; and 
it is alleged, on plausible grounds, that the public resources 
available for the war have heen already misapplied. Among 
many other embarrassing circumstances the New Zealanders 
have the misfortune of possessing an extraordinarily complicated 
Constitution. Every province in the islands has a Legislature 
and Superintendent of its own; and the local communities are 
always more or less in conflict with the general or federal 
Government. When a tax was imposed for the maintenance 
of the war, the provinces managed to intercept for themselves 
a portion of the proceeds, and the opponents of the loan sug- 
gest that the operation would be repeated if a large sum were 
raised for the public service. As it is difficult to extract any 
definite result from the blue-book, and the Unper-SrecreTary 
for the CotontEs confined himself to conventional phrases, it 
is difficult to judge whether the Government has been justi- 
fied in the measures which have been hitherto adopted. The 
despatches of Lord GraNvILLeE and of his predecessors contain 
little indication of the statesmanlike forethought or of the inspir- 
ing sympathy which cement the attachment of dependencies. 
Mr. Giapsrone, although he was once Colonial Minister, 
has perhaps no leisure to superintend the policy of the depart- 
ment, nor is it known whether his versatile imagination 
interests itself in the fabric of Imperial greatness, ‘The final 
result of the Maori war is absolutely certain, and it is only to 
be feared that ultimately friendly and hostile tribes will be 
involved in a common destruction. It would not be unworthy 
of England, even at some cost of money and of exertion, to 
secure the gratitude of the English settlers, with the possible 
opportunity of protecting the natives. The colonists justifiably 
resent the imputation of cupidity or cruelty ; but it is impos- 
sible that they should be as disinterested or dispassionate as 
representatives of Imperial authority. It might perhaps be 
advisable, in accordance with Lord Carnarvon’s advice, to 
appoint a Commissioner to inquire into the affairs of New 
Zealand, although it may be too late to assume the dicta- 
torial power which some of the ablest and most patriotic 
colonists would gladly entrust to the Crown. 


THE CHANCES OF A RESPONSIBLE MINISTRY 
IN FRANCE. 


HE attention of thinking Frenchmen has of late been 
exclusively fixed upon the single question, Will the 
PEROR concede a responsible Ministry? To foreign ob- 
Servers the further inquiry suggests itself from time to 
time, Will the Emperor be able to concede a responsible 
istry? That he may do so in form is of course obvious. 


He can remodel the Constitution at his pleasure, and he can 
therefore introduce into it any number of provisions to secure 
the subordination of the Cabinet to the Corps Législatif. But 
supposing him to have made these changes both in name and 
in fact, what probability is there that the Ministry will come 
into being at his bidding? In the political order creation im- 
plies materials out of which to create; the formation of a 
Ministry postulates the existence of men capable of acting as 
Ministers. So long as they were not responsible to the Corps 
Législatif the supply was practically inexhaustible. The 
Emreror, and latterly M. Rovner, administered the several 
Departments of the Government by a recurring series of more 
or less intelligent puppets sufficiently well trained to do the 
work of their respective offices, and sufficiently submissive 
to do it in the way they were told. Whether a Minister 
was popular in the Chamber, or had any following in the 
country, were matters of no moment. The Cabinet was 
simply a collection of Chief Clerks, and in constructing it 
such considerations were obviously out of place. But when 
once responsibility has been honestly granted, the relation 
of the Cabinet to the Corps Législatif, and to the constituencies 
which lie behind the Corps Législatif, becomes a question 
of the first importance. No amount of Imperial favour 
will long enable a Minister to dispense with a Parliamentary 
majority. Except in those rare instances where he has 
reason to think, or an excuse for professing to think, that the 
Deputies do not really represent the electors, the support of 
the Chamber is absolutely necessary to him. Consequently, 
when office is offered to him by the Sovereign, he has to con- 
sider whether he can command the conditions on which alone 
it can be safely accepted, and the Sovereign has probably tried 
to work out the same problem before deciding to make him 
the offer. 


The state of parties in ‘rance does not promise to make the 
task of forming a Cabinet at all an easy one. There is a 
remarkable unanimity in the demand for a_ responsible 
Ministry, but it may be doubted whether this demand does 
not spring rather from dissatisfaction at the results of personal 
government than from any conscious possession of the requi- 
sites for Parliamentary government. Let it be granted that 
the Exreror has finally made up his mind to concede in 
all their fulness the reforms which the Third Party asks 
for, that he has ceased to consult or listen to M. Rovuer, 
that he is prepared to play the unimposing part of a 
Constitutional King, and at most to do by management and 
finesse what he now does by the simple expression of his will. 
What is the prospect presented him by the Corps Légis- 
latif? Where among its members is he to find that pre- 
ponderance of power which is essential to the efficient working 
of a Parliamentary system? The Right no longer commands 
a majority. It has been shattered by the sudden rise 
of the Third Party. It is needless, however, to discuss its 
claims, since the state of affairs which makes it necessary to 
discuss anybody's claims has sprung out of the transfer of the 
majority to another part of the Corps Législatif. On all the 
recognised principles of Parliamentary government the Em- 
PEROR must turn for advice to the men whose threatened inter- 
pellation has been the cause of his surrender of prerogative. 
Here it is possible that the required majority may be forth- 
coming, but it is nevertheless a possibility, and nothing more. 
Though the support of the Left would have been given to the 
Third Party if their interpellation had come on for discussion, 
it by no means follows that it would be given to a Cabinet led 
by M. Esme Oxtrvier. To support the interpellation was 
simply to precipitate a constitutional crisis, and to throw at 
the Empire the first stone that came to hand. To support 
a Government formed from those who signed the interpella- 
tion would be to forward a constitutional settlement on a 
basis for which no member of the Left has any active 

pathy, while by some it is viewed with positive detesta- 
tion. Liberal Imperialism has no claims upon the Republican ; 
dynastic constitutionalism excites no enthusiasm in the 
Orleanist. With the votes of the Left withdrawn, the Third 
Party cannot count upon a majority, unless the defection is 
made good by a corresponding accession from the Right. 
Unfortunately, however, the section which remains faithful to 
the Imperialist formula has no certain resting-place in the 
Chamber. It sits there by virtue of a system to which the 
advent of a responsible Ministry is fatal—the system of 
official candidates. It is impossible to say what change might 
not be wrought in this portion of the Corps Législatif by a 
dissolution and a free election. The apathy of the peasantry 
might in that case turn out as dangerous an enemy to Parlia- 
mentary government as their subservience has proved hitherto. 
But the Third Party suffers from another deficiency, only less 
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fatal than the want of a majority. It has no leaders. M. 
Ewite Oxtivier, indeed, is known, but it would be too much 
to say that he is trusted. M. Burrer is not known, but 
he has contrived to secure the confidence of his immediate 
friends in a way which bespeaks some Parliamentary capacity. 
But something more than these qualities are needed to 
give strength to a Cabinet which is to guide the fortunes 
of the Second Empire under circumstances of extraordinary 
difficulty. Frenchmen were content to be governed by non- 
entities when these nonentities were but so many instruments 
in the hand of a strong personal ruler. They will not be 
equally patient of them when they have learned to regard 
them simply as servants whom it rests with themselves to 
retain or displace. 

The weight of this last difficulty is all the greater from the 
presence of the particular element required in the ranks of 
the Left. Among the members of the Opposition, whether 
in the Corps Législatif or in the country, are to be counted 
all the best-known names in France, all that is eminent in the 
tribune, at the bar, or in the press. Is it likely that such 
men as these will be content to follow where they might 
lead, or that a Cabinet which exists by their self-denial 
will have any hold upon the French nation? As far as 
mere talent goes, it would be easy enough to form a Ministry 
of this party alone. The obstacle to doing so is to be found 
in the character of the warring factions into which the Left is 
split up. ‘The Republicans have a strong following in Paris 
and the great towns, but they are dreaded by the peasantry 
and by the middle-class, and their implacable hostility to the 
Empire puts them out of the category of practical statesmen 
so long as Napoteon III. is on the throne. The Orleanists 
are distinguished as orators and as journalists, but they 
are little more than a clique of highly-educated politicians, 
holding a position somewhat analogous to that formerly 
held in this country by the disciples of Sir Robert Peet. 
In addition to their numerical insignificance, they labour 
under the disadvantage of being distrusted by all parties. 
The Imperialist suspects their loyalty to the Napoleonic 
dynasty; the Republican accuses them of cherishing a secret 
hostility to Universal Suffrage, and of having helped on the 
coup d'état by scheming to bring about a restoration; the 
Democrats dislike their foreign policy; the friends of peace 
are afraid of their military spirit. To amalgamate these 
mutually conflicting adversaries into a solid working majority 
is a task which only an ill-natured fairy would think of im- 
posing upon an Orleanist Minister. 


We have seen something of the irreconcilable differences 
which divide the Left against itself, in the attempt vainly made 
the other day to agree upon some common action with regard 
to the prorogation of the Corps Législatif. The cause of the 
failure was not that the Left refused to follow its leaders; it 
was that every member was a leader, and led none but him- 
self. ‘The one point on which there was even an approach to 
agreement was that they would not have M. Tuenrs to reign 
over them. Upon the propriety of this rejection we give 
no opinion; with some of the Deputies, no doubt, it was a 
matter of absolute principle, which admitted of no honest 
compromise. But the very fact of such an assertion of 
principle being required shows how little chance an Oppo- 
sition can have which is reduced to begin a Parliamentary 
struggle by ostracizing the ablest Parliamentary politician 
at present to be found in France. Even this sacrifice did 
not avail to restore unanimity. The venerable IpnicEeNia 
fell a victim, but the gale of conflicting opinions blew from all 
quarters as before. They might have agreed perhaps upon 
the programme to be put forward, if they could have settled 
the preliminary question whether to put forward a programme 
at all. But with some of the Deputies, to ask or to accept 
anything from the “‘ Man of December” is to do violence to 
instincts which have a deeper root than principles. Their 
only idea of constitutional reform is to overthrow the Con- 
stitution altogether. These are the materials which the 
Emperor will have to mould into shape if he concedes a 
responsible Ministry. We can hardly wonder that he hesitates 
before he makes the experiment. 


INDIAN FINANCE. 


} ly is impossible to read the statement of the Duke of 
ArGyLL on the finances of India without considerable 
anxiety. ‘This statement was made in redemption of a pledge 
that the Lords should have placed before them such a statement 
this Session in consequence of the happy accident of the Secre- 
tary being a peer. And there can be no reason whatever why 


the statement should not be made in the Lords as well as ip 
the Commons. It is a mere delusion to suppose that the 
House of Commons has anything to do with Indian finanee, 
It does not control a single sixpence of Indian expenditure, 
It only listens to a general statement of what is going on in Indig 
in the way of revenue and expenditure; and the use of this 
statement is that Englishmen generally may have through the 
newspapers an account of Indian money matters on which the 
can thoroughly rely. Englishmen are privately, through their 
connexions and by their investments, so much bound up with 
India that such a statement is of the highest interest and 
importance, and very many Englishmen will analyse and 
ponder over the Duke of ArcyLL’s statement from the vy 
legitimate point of view of considering what is the real value 
of Indian investments. From this point of view we con- 
fess we cannot see anything particularly bright or encou- 
raging in the materials now laid before us. The one golden 
ray of hope and comfort which the Duke discovered in what 
was otherwise, even in his eyes, rather a dreary prospect, 
was that the Indian Government can borrow at four per cent., 
which scarcely any other Government could do except Eng- 
land; and he announced his intention of borrowing freely at 
this rate. But the question is, whether four per cent. is the 
real rate at which money can be borrowed for India when the 
state of Indian finance becomes known in the market. This 
is about the figure at which money can be got with a direct 
guarantee from England, and investors will ask whether the 
security of India is as good as that of a guarantee given by 
England. Of course, if it is said that England really gua- 
rantees Indian loans, any amount of money might be ex- 
pected to be obtained at four per cent. But it would be 
most anomalous that England should keep on giving guarantees 
for millions on millions at the mere pleasure of a Secretary of 
State. It is always assumed that India is to be regarded 
apart from England, and that investors have to look only to 
India and the Indian revenues. If so, four per cent. seems a 
bad bargain. ‘T'wo questions generally determine the rate of 
interest which a Government has to pay—the question of the 
probable consequences of war to the country, and the facility 
with which the interest of the loans can be met out of current 
revenue. Now no great country is likely to suffer from war 
nearly so much as India. It has not only its own chances 
of war, from Russia, from Asiatic neighbours, from marauding 
tribes, from local fanatics, and from popular discontent, but it 
is liable at any moment to be dragged into war by a country 
at the other end of the world. If England went to war with 
any great Power, India would immediately feel the burden. 
The need for European soldiers would become greater at the 
very moment when recruiting for them would become more 
difficult, and their transport much more expensive; while India, 
as it has no local European army, might see itself denuded 
of its best soldiers, m order to carry out the military 
policy of England in some other part of the globe. If 
we turn from considerations of war to those of peace, and 
ask whether the current revenue of India is likely to 
expand rapidly, so as to meet the interest on fresh loans, 
the answer cannot be doubted. There is no probability 
of getting any increase of revenue at all proportionate to the 
sums that are to be borrowed. The interest on the loans must 
be met out of fresh loans. Some day or other, in some happy 
and roseate future, the prosperity of India may be so 

and its resources so much developed, that the whole of the 
interest on all its debts may be easily met out of revenue. 
But that day is very far off, and, until it comes, this interest 
must be met by fresh borrowing. A country that under such 
circumstances can get money to any amount it pleases at four 
per cent. must be considered to be uncommonly lucky. 


We gather from the Duke of ArGyLu’s statement that the 
ordinary revenue and the ordinary expenditure of India are 
just now in equilibrium. Fifteen millions more are collected 
than in the years before the mutiny; but then fifteen millions 
more are spent. And there is no hope of reducing the expen- 
diture. The increase is partly owing to our now finding it 
necessary to keep a tighter hold on the country by having 4 
larger European force ; partly to the greatly increased expense 
of living, which involves a permanent augmentation of all pay 
and salaries, military and civil; and partly to our continually 
governing better, keeping on foot a larger and better police, 
offering more facilities for obtaining justice, guarding against 
famines, and so on. Far from any hope of diminution in 
expenditure, there is every reason to expect it will increase. 
The lives of our European soldiers are very precious, and we 
must give the men proper accommodation, or they die. A 
very large sum is being spent, and must be spent, every 
year for barracks. The prisons and gaols of India are dis- 
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ful, according to Western ideas, and must be rebuilt. 
Education must and will receive larger grants; and, which- 
ever way we turn, we find it borne in upon us that 
civilizmg a couple of hundred million Orientals is very 
expensive work. On the other hand, the revenue is not 
a revenue capable of rapid expansion. The bulk of it 
comes from the land, and the bulk of the land is held at a 
fixed rent during a period of years. No augmentation of the 
customs dues is possible, for English goods could not compete 
at all with native manufactures if there were any but the 
most moderate import duty, and Manchester is much too 
powerful to allow the Indian revenue to be adjusted to its 
inconvenience. An article of the first necessity to the natives 
is already so highly taxed that Lord Lawrence took occa- 
sion to plead for its reduction. The opium crop, which pro- 
duces a very large portion of the revenue, depends for its 
extreme value on the continuance of the notion among the 
Chinese that it is alarmingly wicked to grow it, but not 
alarmingly wicked to eat it. The most that it is supposed can 
be got out of the whole of India from an Income-tax is under 
a million sterling. Of course, in times of peace and under a 
good Government, the revenue must improve somewhat every 
year. The country grows richer, and in one way or other 
more money comes into the Treasury. But it is evident 
that the ordinary expenditure of India tends to increase faster 
than the ordinary revenue. ‘There is an immense pressure 
always being exercised from a thousand different quarters 
for laying out more money. Good government, religion, 
philanthropy, all cry out, like the horseleech, “ Give, give.” 
Every one in India wants to lay out Government money on 
the highest principles and with the noblest motives. But the 
money is not forthcoming. All Indian financiers agree that 
they cannot even think of a new tax; and the old taxes have 
been strained to a point which India doubtless can very well 
bear, but which preclude all hope of a rapidly increasing 
revenue. 

The true mode, therefore, of regarding Indian finance is, 
we conceive, to regard it as the finance of a country which 
just pays its way in times of peace; which can only meet war 
by loans, and which is peculiarly exposed to the risks of war, 
and which wants to borrow vast sums for public works, the 
interest on which for many years can only be met by fresh 
loans. ‘That it is wise to embark in these public works we 
do not for a moment contest. The Government henceforth 
intends to make its railways for itself, and this is quite 
right. It will make the lines more cheaply; it will con- 
trol them more eflic’enty; and it will, perhaps, get the 
money on better terms. It is exceedingly good policy to 
make railways and roads, and to construct works for irriga- 
tion. All these things pay indirectly, if not directly. War 
may be averted, or its duration lessened, by the construction of 
railways, enabling us to pass our troops rapidly to the point 
where they are’ most wanted; districts now inaccessible 
may be opened up by lines being made, on which for some 
time there will be a loss; famines may be warded off 
by an artificial supply of water. These are all good things, 
and there is no end to what may be wanted of them. Lord 
Lawrence speaks of 30,000 miles of railway at 12,000/. a 
mile being wanted. ‘The Cotton Supply Association thinks 
that “ ten millions a year at least will be needed adequately to 
“ meet the requirements necessary for the agricultural deve- 
“lopment of the country; ” and we presume a good round 
sum besides would be wanted for other public works, espe- 
cially those designed to preserve and increase our military 
strength. If people in England will find India every year, 
let us say, only fifteen millions at four per cent., and if 
other sets of people in succeeding years will find the money 
to pay the four per cent., India will certainly profit by 
it. This is the Napoleonic system of finence, and no doubt 
France and Napotron have done well under it. But let 
the real state of things be understood. India will come into 
the market as a borrower, just in the way our friend the 
Viceroy comes, or as his suzerain, the stern claimant of the 
best bed at Buckingham Palace, comes. It will ask for prin- 
cipal without having the means of meeting the interest. 
Of course the interest is some day to come honestly out of 
revenue. It always is; there is a most lucrative reform in the 
Pashalics of the Euphrates to be instituted; and there are 


astonishing symptoms of dawning intelligence among the 


Egyptian fellahs. Turkey and Egypt are always going to 
pay interest out of revenue; but, as a matter of fact, they do 
pay out of fresh loans. India must avowedly do the same 
thing, only that, according to the Duke of ArcyLt, it is to 
have the unspeakable advantage of being always able to 
borrow at four per cent. 


THE CARLIST OUTBREAK. 


foe appearance of Carlist bands in the Northern pro- 
vinces of Spain is not a little surprising. It is equally 
certain that the fanatical absolutists form but a fecble minority 
in the whole community, and that the provinces which are 
more directly under the influence of the priests will not be 
allowed to secede from the nation, whether it adopts the form 
of a Monarchy or of a Republic. The proclamation which 
was lately published in the name of Prince Cuarves of 
Bourton bore no resemblance to the language of any pos- 
sible ruler of Spain. The Legitimist Pretender’s promises 
consisted in substance of a string of obsolete negatives. The 
male heir of the Crown was prepared to oppose free-trade, 
liberty of conscience, Parliamentary government, and every 
other practice or institution which is approved by modern 
experience. His argument, if incoherent bombast can be 
dignified by such a title, was exclusively founded on the moral 
and material backwardness of Spain ; but only a descendant of 
the Spanish Royal Family, educated by priests, is capable of 
attributing the evils which are universally acknowledged to 
the excesses of freedom of toleration and of sound political 
economy. Queen IsabeLta, who was herself according to 
ancient Spanish custom, though not by the family law of 
the French dynasty, the true heiress of Pui IL., practised, 
with the imperfection which was perhaps natural to a woman, 
the doctrines which are preached by her more consistent 
cousin. In her time the tariff was never reformed, and the few 
heretics who were to be found were systematically persecuted. 
The Queen herself combined with lighter social eccentricities 
the most abject form of South European idolatry; and the 
Cortes, although they were allowed a modified existence, were 
excluded from all real share in government or legislation; yet 
even the name of a Constitution, and the maintenance of 
modern laws outside the political region, enabled the country 
to recover a large portion of the prosperity which had been 
sacrificed in the course of two or three centuries by a long 
succession of imbecile despots. Puiir VI., Cartes IV., 
and Ferpinanp VII. are the models whom Prince Cuarues 
proposes to imitate. In his opinion, or rather in the judg- 
ment of the priests who speak in his name, Spain is too 
free and too commercial, and it has not been sufliciently 
subjected to personal government. His countrymen will 
accept his offers when a nan of mature age, finding himself 
in a state of embarrassment, proposes to relieve himself by 
transferring the conduct of his affairs to a recluse and 
decrepit grandmother. The loudest demagogue of Barce- 
lona, the most ignorant Socialist of Andalusia, is more com- 
petent to govern Spain than this anachronistic Pretender. 
His success in causing a partial insurrection may perhaps 
be attributable to the deficient civilization of the provinces 
in which Legitimist doctrines still survive. Industry, capi- 
tal, and education are incompatible with the habits of 
guerilla warfare. It seems that the Carlists themselves are 
divided into minor factions; and it is probable that a majority 
of the adherents of monarchy and orthodoxy are partisans of 
the fallen QueEN. The military officers who are supposed to 
be disaffected to the Provisional Government are not likely 
to favour the claims of an unknown Pretender. 


It is not impossible that the Carlist disturbances may 
strengthen the Recent and his Ministers. If Spanish opinion 
is divided on other questions, all classes of the population are 
likely to be unanimous in deprecating civil war. The bloody 
and inglorious contests of the Carlists and Christinos in the 
last generation, after desolating the country for several years, 
ended in the establishment of a corrupt and arbitrary Govern- 
ment administered by Generals; and yet the triumph of the 
absolute King would have been a greater evil than the esta- 
blishment of a nominally constitutional sovereign. The lapse 
of five-and-thirty years has not increased in any of 
Europe the tendency to enthusiasm for rival princes. The 
contest between a Republic, with all the revolutionary asso- 
ciations which surround the name, and a limited Monarchy, 
might perhaps still be deemed worth a decision by arms; 
but a dynastic Pretender will not be allowed long to disturb 
the peace. The proofs of conspiracy which have been dis- 
covered indicate no serious danger; but the cases of arms 
and the bonds issued in the name of Cuartes VII. which 
are from time to time found in the possession of priests and 
monks will afford an excuse for vigorous measures of re- 
pression. The Government has already, in accordance with 
uniform Spanish custom, revived an exceptional law of public 
safety, which bears the ill-omened date of the reign of 
Ferpinanp VII.; and, if the Carlist bands continue to keep 
the field, the familiar remedy of martial law will be readily 
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adopted. The Cortes, by their adjournment till the be- 
ginning of October, have virtually passed a vote of confidence 
in the Provisional Government. ‘The majority will indemnify 
the Ministers for any measures which may be thought neces- 
sary to suppress rebellion, and the Republicans will be 
embarrassed in their opposition by the necessity of making 
common cause with the extreme clerical faction, A weak 
and despicable enemy affords valuable aid to an unsettled 
Government. For the moment the Regent and the Com- 
MANDER-IN-CEF will represent the entire nation, with the 
exception of the rebels. Even the reactionists who regret 
the fall of the QuEEN’s Government will be able to concur in 
rejecting the pretensions of Cuartes VII. The numerical 
description which forms a part of the Pretender’s title implies, 
in its reference to the imaginary reigns of CuarLes V. and 
Cuartes VI., an assumption that II. was an un- 
recognised usurper. When Napoveron III. adopted a similar 
fiction, he could argue that the son of the first Emperor had 
been formally proclaimed in the interval between the abdi- 
cation which followed the battle of Waterloo and the return 
of Lovis XVIII. to Paris; but, although the grandfather of 
Prince Cares once held a portion of Spanish territory with 
the title of King, the second Pretender never rose above the 
condition of a crownless exile. The incessant violations of 
freedom and of law which were perpetrated by successive 
Ministers in the name of the QuEEN were avowed abuses. The 
Carlists propose to perpetuate the same course of government 
as a matter of Divine institution. It is easier to submit to 
simple injury than to the same wrong complicated by insult. 


The visible presence of disorder, and the obvious necessity 
of supporting the Government, will discourage the Repub- 
licans, who are incomparably more formidable than the 
Carlists. Pruim’s soldiers will have the opportunity of appear- 
ing as the protectors of freedom as well as of order, and 
SERRANO represents, in opposition to the insurgents, the legal 
authority conferred by the Cortes. The general uncertainty, 
the confusion of the finances, and the stagnation of industry, 
will be imputed to armed rebels, and to the priests who insti- 
gate them, rather than to the Provisional Government, which 
would bear exclusive responsibility in time of peace. The 
Republicans have hitherto accused the Ministers of a retro- 
grade policy, and of undue leaning to clerical or Papal pre- 
tensions; but a plot mainly organized by the most violent 
section of the priesthood is a suflicient vindication of the 
Government against which it is directed. It is strange that 
the abettors of the insurrection should fail to perceive that 
the movement will force the moderate party to discontinue its 
temporizing policy. Serrano probably wished to save the 
Church from the dangers with which it is threatened; but 
he may fairly decline to protect the open assailants of his 
Government. It is doubful whether the Carlist agitation 
will tend to improve the prospects of the Duke of Mont- 
PENSIER. It is thought that Torerr, who has always been the 
steadiest supporter of the Orleanist candidate, has lost much 
of his influence in the Cortes and the country; yet the majo- 
rity is undoubtedly determined to maintain the monarchy, and 
no other claimant of the Crown has yet been discovered. 
Before the changes which have lately been introduced into 
political traditions, foreign Governments would long since have 
been engaged in negotiations and intrigues such as those 
which first brought the Duke of Montrensier into Spain; but, 
whatever may be the difficulties of a choice, the Spaniards 
have at least the satisfaction of knowing that the selection of 
a form of government and of a ruler rests exclusively with 
themselves. 

The Cortes have in their first Session deserved in some 
respects well of the country, and more especially in the com- 
pletion of their constitutional labours. The country has 
almost for the first time learned to consider the Parliament as 
the sovereign authority, and the Constitution which has been 
adopted conforms to the accepted doctrines of modern times. 
In the ordinary business of legislation, »nd in their dealings 
with the Executive Government, the Cortes have exhibited 
little political aptitude. The finances have not been reformed, 
the anomalies of the tariff are still in existence, and the per- 
manent tenure of judicial offices has not been secured. ‘The 
Ministers are not even provided with funds for the regular 
payment of the army and the navy. The regular system of 
taxation was deranged by the irregular action of popular bodies 
in the early days of the Revolution ; and it has been found that 
the imposts which were substituted are far more unpopular 
than the accustomed burdens. Some of the existing difliculties 
were probably unavoidable, but neither the Ministers nor the 
Cortes have exhibited extraordinary capacity as statesmen. 
The greatest Parliamentary orators unfortunately belong to 
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the impracticable Republican party; and until they have 
learned to descend from the exposition of general principles 
to the conduct of ordinary business, they will not have esta- 
blished their claim to rank above mere rhetoricians. One of 
the chief embarrassments of the Goverment has assumed within 
a few weeks less alarming proportions. The new Governor 
of Cuba appears to have rallied contending parties to his stan- 
dard, and the unintelligible insurrection, no longer stimulated 
by hopes of American aid, has apparently collapsed. It has 
been sometimes reported that the Government was disposed, 
after vindicating the honour of the flag, to negotiate for the 
independence of the island, or even for its transfer to the 
United States; but it may confidently be asserted that no 
Provisional Government is strong enough to venture on so 
hazardous an experiment. The classes which are directly in- 
terested in the colonial trade would easily rouse popular 
indignation against any Minister who proposed the dismember- 
ment of the empire. The suppression of the rebellion will 
for a time give strength to the local Government, and the 
emancipation of the slaves by Imperial legislation would be 
a worthy object of ambition. 


THE TELEGRAPH MONOPOLY. 


|B jee most projects which have to pass through the 
Parliamentary ordeal, the Telegraph Bill in its final 
shape is a decided improvement on the original proposal. 
The shareholding interest is now so considerable and so- 
influential in Parliament that it has come to be accepted 
almost as an axiom that the Government shall not presume 
to undertake for the benefit of the community any func- 
tions which have hitherto been performed by a Company, 
without paying to the fortunate shareholders, not only the 
market value of their interest, but a very large bonus besides. 
Ifa Railway, a Telegraph, or a Water Company happens 
to have in its hands the whole traffic of a particular dis- 
trict, it is, according to the received code in these matters, 
perfectly right that any other Company should start a busi- 
ness in competition with the first; and Parliament never 
refuses now to incorporate the new adventurers unless it is 
satisfied that the interests of the public will suffer through 
the impoverishment of those who serve them. This at any 
rate is the avowed principle, however capriciously it may 
sometimes have been applied. In other words, it is right 
for one section of the community to enter into competition 
with another section already in possession of a particular 
business, but it is not right for the entire community, or 
even for the whole body of the inhabitants of a particular 
borough or district, to do the same. What is permitted to 
competing capitalists and speculators is denied to the con- 
suming body who wish to enter into competition, not for 
the purpose of gaining profits from outsiders, but simply 
with the legitimate object of supplying themselves more 
cheaply and efficiently than the Companies have been able or 
willing to serve them. It is curious to observe how much this 
principle involves and implies. In the first place, it assumes 
what on other occasions is always stoutly denied, that for the 
class of business as to which the principle is invoked private 
Companies have no chance of competing with a Government 
department or a municipal body. In other words, it takes it 
for granted that the work will be done better and more econo- 
mically by a public body, than by a company established for 
profit. If it were not so, the Companies might safely defy the 
competition of a Government Board incapable of rivalling the 
boasted management of what is called private enterprise. We 
believe, however, that the fear is well grounded, and that no 
private Company could stand against Government rivalry, 
simply because the Government would be able to give, and 
would give, better service to the public at a lower price than. 
any Company could afford to do. 


But if this is so, it is not quite easy to understand why the 
public, being able to serve themselves through the agency of 
a Government officer or a local Town Council better than 
they are served at present, should not be considered at liberty 
to do so without paying a heavy fine for the privilege. From 
the facts which have come out on the Telegraph inquiry, it 
appears that the country is about to pay nearly 7,000,000/. 
to the Telegraph Companies, for which they will get plant 
worth between 2,000,000/. and 3,000,000/. If they had 
ignored the Companies altogether they might have started 
the identical business which they are about to start, at little 
more than one-third of the cost. The remaining 4,000,000l. 
is payment to the Companies, not for anything which they 
have to sell, but as a gratuity for the loss of a supposed 
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monopoly which has never been granted to them. People 
are reconciled to this anomaly because they persist in re- 
garding the Government as a sort of extraneous power, and 
forget that it is nothing more than a name for the whole 
public. So, in the case of a single town which desires better 

or more abundant water, any number of the inhabitants 
may rightfully associate themselves for the purpose of mutual 
supply without regard to profit; but if the whole town wishes 
to do this, and preposes to use its regular organization for 
the purpose, the cry is immediately raised that the consumers 
are a sort of property of the Companies which have thriven 
upon them, and must by no means be allowed to set up a 
rival co-operative establishment of their own without first 
buying up the goodwill of the existing Companies, whose 
inefliciency or extortion may be one of the chief reasons 
for desiring the change. There is no principle in this that 
can be defended for « moment, except on the notion that the 
projectors who first come into the field are entitled to an abso- 
lute monopoly ; but, with or without principle, the rule is well 
settled by the plutocratic influences which govern the country, 
and it is useless to complain that the privilege of supplying 
itself with effective and cheap telegraphs, at a cost of two or 
three millions, is denied to tle nation unless it pays twice as 
much more to those who have been in the habit of serving it 
with telegraphs less efficient and much more costly. Even 
when saddled with this needless expense, the establishment of 
a public system of telegraphs will be an immense boon. There 
is no doubt that it will pay, and probably more than pay, the 
interest on the excessive cost. It is certain that facilities will 
be enormously increased, and charges, as a general rule, im- 
mensely diminished ; and, when the people do so good a stroke 
of business for themselves, they are not very nice in counting 
even the unreasonable and unnecessary part of the cost. The 
case, however, is not the less a coucession to a false principle, 
and hereafter, when similar operations may be attempted on a 
larger scale, it may become very important to bear this in 
mind. 

The extent to which this extraordinary doctrine is pressed 
in the interest of Companies was remarkably illustrated by the 
controversy as to the clause giving to the Government a mono- 
poly of telegraphic business. It was gravely asserted that the 
public was bound to buy up the Companies on a monopoly 
footing, and that then, after paying extravagantly for a goodwill 
which they did not want, they ought still to leave it open to 
any one, not excepting the members of those very Companies, 
to set up a new competing trade ; and perhaps, under a different 
name, and after a few years, to come to Parliament and ask 
to be paid again for their new goodwill. The Legislature, 
complaisant as it is to associated capital, was not prepared to 
go to such a length as this, and the public, having been made 
to pay for an imaginary monopoly, are now permitted to enjoy 
a real monopoly. 

That the exclusive use of public telegraphs is rightly given 
to a public department, no one, we believe, will long dispute, 
and if the practical benefits should prove at all equal to the 
anticipations reasonably entertained, it will not be easy to 
stave off the question, how far the same doctrine is applicable 
to other matters into which public departments have not yet 
been suffered to intrude. The answer in principle is simple 
enough, though a multitude of conflicting and embarrassing 
considerations may affect every particular application of the 
tule. ‘There are some branches of business to which the 
mutual or co-operative system is not applicable, and from these 
public action, which is only the largest form of co-operation, 
ought to be excluded. The competition of a host of interested 
rivals will always secure better treatment than any sort of 
combination which it is possible to construct, and therefore 
whenever real, eflective competition is practicable, it is folly 
to introduce either Government monopoly or Government 
interference. The case is exactly the reverse with all 
branches of business from which permanent competition is 
excluded. One Water Company or Railway Company may be 
started avowedly in competition with another, but no sooner is 
the desired locus standi obtained than the two rivals agree to 
share their monopoly, and the public have to pay interest on two 
capitals instead of one. All undertakings involving an enormous 
plant, with extensive ramifications, must sooner or later come to 
be practical monopolies, and such monopolies (as the Telegraph 
Companies have taught us) cannot serve the public as well or as 
cheaply as the public can serve themselves. All business of this 
kind ought therefore, on principle, to be worked by the public 
for itself, and we have no doubt that this truth will make itself 
more and more felt as experience increases. To what extent 
the principle applied to telegraphs can be extended to other 
analogous enterprises will depend very much on the question 


whether the same proportionate bonus which was given in 
this instance will have to be offered to all the lucky Companies 
that may be doomed to extinction. The difficulties of the 
transition, moreover, would, in most of the cases we have re- 
ferred to, be much more serious than those which were 
encountered in the transfer of the telegraphs, so that it would 
not be safe to be too sanguine of any important imitations of 
Mr. Scupamore’s successful operation. The Act, however, 
does break new ground, and it is difficult to set limits to the 
operation of the principle on which it is based. 


MURPHY AND THE HOME SECRETARY. 


HE late discussion on Mr. Bruce's interference with 

Morpnay’s lectures might suggest a supplementary addition 
to the professional proverb that hard cases make bad law. It 
would seem that bad or doubtful law may also be made by 
cases which are the reverse of hard. It is possible that Murpuy 
might have received no more than his due if he had been 
hustled, or ducked, or locked up for a week on bread and 
water; but legal justice is less elastic than moral retribution. 
The Attornry-GENERAL indeed contends that Mr. Brucz was 
justified in digging up an obsolete law of the SipmovutH era for 
the purpose of preserving the peace at Tynemouth, although 
the Government had introduced in the present Session a Bill 
for the repeal of the Act. Probably neither Mr. Bruce himself 
nor the ATrroRNEY-GENERAL was aware twelve months ago that 
under certain circumstances a Jecturer might be subjected to 
heavy penalties, and the audience to fines of 20/. a head; and 
when they discovered the existence of the law they must also 
have understood that it had been framed rather against the 
agents of disturbance than against the victims. It is not 
alleged that Murpuy’s admirers and followers were likely to 
attack the Irish population of Tynemouth, but that, on the 
other hand, the lecturer and his hearers were exposed to the 
risk of violence. When aman announces a lecture exclu- 
sively addressed either to women or to grown-up men, there 
is a strong presumption that he intends to excite, if not to 
gratify, an appetite for impropriety. In any well-governed 
community the proper authorities ought to have the power 
of prohibiting public performances of an immoral character ; 
but at Birmingham and Tynemouth Murpny was silenced, 
not because he suggested gross thoughts, but because he 
irritated a fierce and disorderly section of the inhabitants. 
The guilt of causing civil strife, more especially by in- 
sults to religious feelings or prejudices, is not inconsider- 
able; but it is doubtful whether an orator who defies a mob 
ought to be punished or restrained under a statute framed 
against the ringleaders of a turbulent rabble. It often happens 
that innocent or laudable language may offend the suscepti- 
bility of a lawless multitude. During the Reform agitation 
two or three years ago, the patriot majority was in the habit 
of dispersing by force meetings which were held by obstinate 
adherents of the old-fashioned Constitution; and even within 
a few months, in the model borough of Birmingham, the Con- 
servative candidate at the general election caused a riot by 
attempting to argue ata public meeting in support of convictions 
which, however erroneous, are not yet proscribed by law. Mobs 
are always intolerant, and their disposition to tyranny would not 
be diminished by the knowledge that the Home Secretary 
was prepared to inflict a fine of 20/. on any malcontent who 
listened to a speech against the popular doctrine of the day. 
The account which Mr. Bruce read from a local newspaper of 
the proceedings at Tynemouth almost produced a feeling of 
sympathy with Murpny himself. The lecturer and his fol- 
lowers were assembled at an indoor meeting when the Irish 
rabble of the town surrounded the building with bloodthirsty 
threats, which would probably have been carried into execu- 
tion if the rioters had not been intimidated by the resistance 
of four policemen. The greater part of the audience escaped, 
but in the presence of imminent danger the Protestarit cham- 
pion stood firm, and his remaining supporters armed them- 
selves with fragments of broken chairs and tables, and prepared 
to resist their lawless assailants to the last. A man might 
perhaps die better than facing fearful odds in the cause of the 


} Confessional Unmasked, but the vindication of liberty and of 


the right of speech is not the worst of reasons for fighting. It 
is surprising that Mr. Bruce should have thought that, in the 
circumstances, the party which stood on the defensive was the 
more culpable. 

It was perhaps unfortunate that the case of Murpny was 
brought forward by Mr. Newpecate, who was naturally sup- 
posed to feel more strongly for the Protestant martyr than 
for the sufferer under an exceptional law. Roman Catholic 
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members and zealous Liberals thought that the complaint was 
sufficiently answered by quotations from Murpuy’s offensive 
speeches and placards; but Mr. Bruce, as might be expected, 
defended his own conduct solely on the ground that there 
was a danger of the breach of the peace, and that he had 
prevented it by the readiest means within his reach. The 
apology would perhaps be sufficient if it were understood 
that actively seditious meetings are to be prevented as 
rigorously as lectures which may provoke hostile disturbance ; 
but probably the Government would never have thought of 
applying the Act which was enforced against Murpuy to the 
far more dangerous and mischievous meetings which were 
lately announced by some of Mr. Beaes’s former associates 
to take place in the streets of London for the avowed purpose 
of intimidating the House of Lords. In general, an open-air 
meeting is fur more objectionable than any assemblage which 
can take place under a roof. It was urged with some plausi- 
bility on behalf of Murpny, that no person who disliked his 
opinions was compelled to attend his lectures, and Mr. 
WHALLEY compared Archbishop Maxnine’s denunciations of 
the heathenism of Protestants with Murpny’s strong language 
about Roman Catholic priests; but the placards or announce- 
ments of Murpuy’s meetings are in themselves irritating ; 
and as a matter of fact his lectures produce troublesome 
riots, while no educated human being cares in the smallest 
degree about any rhetorical exaggeration by which Roman 
Catholic prelates may impress on their hearers the positiveness 
of their own sectarian opinions. There can be no doubt that 
Archbishop Manninq’s objects are exclusively religious or 
ecclesiastical ; nor have any of his most orthodox flourishes a 
tendency to cause a single head, or even a pane of glass, to be 
broken. Murpuy, on the other hand, although he may possibly 
fancy that his motives are religious, exercises a political in- 
fluence. It is even asserted that his declamations affected the 
Lancashire elections, by stimulating the chronic dislike of the 
native population to the Irish immigrants; but there is no law 
in England against the use of bad arguments for or against 
Parliamentary candidates. Murruy’s eloquence is probably 
not of a high order; but he has in a certain sense deserved the 
notoriety which he has attained, by his acuteness in discerning 
the religious and political antagonism which underlies the 
democratic unanimity of the lower class of the town popu- 
lations. It seems that the contemptuous complacency with 
which enlightened Englishmen regard the supposed vic- 
tims of priestcraft expands into a fierce antipathy among 
the less cultivated neighbours who are familiar with the 
Irish quarters of the manufacturing towns. It was well 
known that the Orangemen of Liverpool were inspired by 
a bitter animosity to the Roman Catholic Irish, but it was not 
supposed that a similar feeling prevailed in the interior of 
- Lancashire, or in the Midland districts. It is the plain duty 
of Government to prevent the outbreak of passions which can 
only be calmed by time and by education. If the law is not 
sutlicient to restrain agitators of the Murruy type, fresh powers 
ought to be obtained from Parliament; but no Minister is 
bound to revive a penal Act which has fallen into desuetude. 
The French law which imposes penalties on those who publicly 
and offensively attack any religion recognised by the State is 
founded on expediency and justice. It would not be titting 
to allow an anti-Mahometan Murpny to lecture in the strects 
of Delhi, or to permit a foul-mouthed missionary to expose 
the absurdities of Brahminism in the sacred city of Benares. 
At the same time it is necessary to guard against the not 


improbable danger of habitual persecution of religious and 
political minorities. Half the speeches which were delivered | 
in condemnation of Murrny tended to justify the suppression 
-of all unpopular opinions. 


The great majority of the House agreed in substance with 
Mr. Hentey, that the first duty of the Government is to keep 


the peace, and that, if the object is attained, the means em- 
ployed ought not to be too severely criticized. When a 
Secretary of State, or even a Mayor of a large town, knows 
that a riot is likely to take place, he probably will care much 
more about removing the cause of disturbance than about 
constitutional freedom of speech. If the rioters are too strong 
for the police, he may think that the simplest method of pre- 
serving order is to remove the cause of offence; and it must 
be confessed that, if strict justice is to be disregarded, it is as 
well that any unavoidable hardship should fall upon Murpny. | 
A bull in a pasture through which a footpath runs furnishes 
reasonable cause of alarm; and if a drunken man insists on | 
waving a red flag in the field, it may be easier to take him | 
to the lock-up house than to pacify the bull. The hints | 
and suggestions of immorality by which the young and the 
vulgar may be attracted to a lecture form a separate ground | 


of censure; and, as far as immediate expediency is concerned, 
it is convenient to frighten away by menace of penalties an 
audience which hopes to be gratified by initiation into the 
fabulous secrets of the confessional. The House of Commons 
showed no disposition to demand the establishment and appli- 
cation of an impartial rule. There is a superstition or cant 
about freedom of speech which sometimes invites the disturb. 
ance of social order; and it may be doubted whether the 
ancient traditions of law may not require modification in 
a country studded with enormous towns. It is notorious 
that, at a public meeting held for the nominal consideration 
of a disputed question, the weaker party is never allowed a 
hearing. The great meetings which were held to promote 
Parliamentary Reform were not intended for discussion, but 
for intimidation by the display of numbers. Since the last 
general election all parties agree that public nominations 
might be suppressed with advantage, and open-air assem- 
blages in great towns are only not dangerous to public peace 
because the majority is unopposed. In London, where there 
is a risk that attempts may be made to coerce the Government 
or Parliament, a Hyde Park mob is a dangerous instrument 
of sedition. If Murpny is silenced because his follies tend to 
provoke riots on the part of his adversaries, it is only through 
timidity that demagogues are allowed openly to urge their 
followers to violence. 


MR. BRIGHT AND THE RAILWAY INSPECTORS. 


W E only follow Lord Westsury’s distinguished precedent 
if in certain matters we speak of ourselves as crying 
in the wilderness. We do not know that we much more re- 
semble the stern Baptist, either in diet or raiment, than 
the Ex-CuanceLtor, but we certainly can claim jor our- 
selves, and for many of our contemporaries, to be preaching 
as much and to as little purpose on some subjects as the 
most unpopular prophets of the old time. Anyhow, our 
voice on certain matters is as monotonous, and from the 
nature of the case is as brief, as the Baptist’s. Every three 
or four months we have to renew our wailing and crying 
aloud over the Reports made by the Inspectors of the Rail- 
way Department of the Board of Trade. We must now 
change our line. The public must give in. The alliance, 
offensive and defensive—very offensive in more ways than one 
—between Mr. Briaut, the President of the Board of Trade, 
and the Railway Directors, is too much for us. We succumb. 
But, this being the case, we may as well save our money. 
These Railway Inspectors, Colonel YoLLanp and Colonel Rica 
and Colonel Hurcuinsox, and all the other distinguished 
officers of Engineers their colleagues, are exceilent public 
servants, and have discharged their duty to the State well. 
They have done what in them lies to ensure the public 
safety. They have over and over again proved to demonstra- 
tion in what the dangers of railway travelling consist, and they 
have detected the weak points of the system. They have re- 
peatedly fixed the responsibility of the death and mutilation of 
the passengers on the Companies. They have shown, and are 
showing in every Report which they make to the Board of 
Trade, that the rules of the Companies are mere moonshine, 
and are systematically neglected and violated with the con- 
nivance of the Directors. They have done all this, and 
their Reports have been regularly forwarded to the Com- 
panies, with a demand for explanation. Such explanation 


_ has never yet been given, or at any rate has never yet been 


produced. The Companies boldly and insolently set the 
Board of Trade and all the Inspectors at defiance. ‘'hey know 
from a long and varied experience the value of holding their 
tongues. And at last they have got an ally in Mr. Briaat. 
As we have proved on another occasion, Mr. Bricut openly 
sides with the Companies. There are either no railway acci- 
dents, or none worth speaking of; the only wonder is that 
there are not more—a sentiment, by the way, in which, 
regarding the present state of things, and the entire immunity 
and almost encouragement offered to the Companies to sinash us 
to pieces, we are inclined substantially to agree with Mr. bricut. 
But more than this, when a little matter like the Abergele 
catastrophe, which even Mr. Bricut could not quite affect not to 
see, occurs, and when, after investigating it, Colonel Ricii proved 
how it might have been prevented and how it ought to have 


been prevented, Mr. Bricur turns round and snubs his own 


Inspector, and tells him that he reported under the influence 
of temper, or feeling, or passion, or some such sentiment. 
What, then, is the use of the Railway Inspectors, and why 
should they be sent down to inquire into this or that accident, 
if all that ever comes of it is this portentous mockery and ab- 
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surdity? Why should good men, and men of science and cha- 
racter, and admirable public servants, be made parties to this 
elaborate sham and delusion? Why should time, paper and 
print, and public money be wasted in this way? Of what 
earthly use, except to make authority contemptible, is this 
pompous array of Inspectors, Reports, and papers “ presented 
“to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Masesty”? 
One would think that it would be more satisfactory to men of 
honour, like the Railway Inspectors and Colonels of Engineers, 
to be employed in making fascines with their own hands, or 
to dig and delve in trenches, than to be parties to this con- 
temptible farce which the Railway Department of the Board 
of Trade plays as regards “ Certain accidents which have 
“ occurred during the months,” &c. &c. Let the whole thing 
be abolished — Inspectors, Reports, and all. We cannot 
be worse off. The Railway Companies have discovered 
that the Board of Trade can bark, or, at any rate, can yelp a 
little, but that they cannot bite, or, at any rate, do not intend to 
bite. So, we say, let us haul down our flag and surrender. 
The Directors are entire and perfect masters of the situation. 
We can’t, and Mr. Briaut won't, touch them. And, this 
being the case, let us save our money, and abolish the 
Inspectors. 


However, as some people of a sanguine turn of mind may 
think it possible to arouse public indignation on the subject, 
we will do what we can to place before the world at any rate 
the facts of the case. Our readers may perhaps remember 
that in commenting on the Official Report on the catalogue 
of accidents for the last months of 1868, we had occasion 
especially to single out Colonel Ricn’s Report on the Abergele 
accident. This Report contained the famous deliverance 
which so offended Mr. Bricut, and which he took occasion 
to condemn in the House of Commons, which ran thus:— 
“T fear that it is only too true that the rules printed and 
“issued by Railway Companies to their servants, and which 
“are generally very good, are made principally with the 
“object of being produced when accidents happen from 
“the breach of them, and that the Companies systematically 
“allow many of them to be broken daily, without taking 
“the slightest notice of the disobedience.” No doubt this 
charge was a very serious one; if it was not true, the 
North-Western Company was bound to disprove it, and 
with all indignation to repel this plain and open charge of 
conscious dishonesty and culpable breach of good faith. 
What came of the charge? Mr. Bricur said that it was a 
very rude and naughty charge to make against these ex- 
cellent and innocent Railway Directors. But what said the 
Directors? Not a word. They were solemnly enjoined by 
the Board of Trade to “ forward as soon as possible any obser- 
“ vations which the Directors may have to offer ” on this cruel 
and scandalous Report. The Directors knew better. From 
that hour to this they have held their tongues and their pens. 
As far as we know, the North-Western Company has not 
even acknowledged the receipt of the letter and Report from 
the Beard of Trade. They have let judgment go by default, 
and we commend their discretion—prudent alike and signi- 
ficant. 


Another four or five months pass away, and we have be- 
fore us “ Reports of the Inspecting officers, &c., upon certain 
“ accidents which have occurred during the months of February, 
“March, April, and May, 1869,” just presented, as before, 
“to both Houses of Parliament.” If the Inspectors had been 
like the unjust steward in the parable, they would have 
taken Mr. Bricut’s hint, and would, from poor Colonel 
Ricu’s experience of an official snubbing, have seen that 
it was their duty to be polite and considerate to the Com- 
panies, and not to hurt any feelings supposed to be possessed 
by Directors. This is not the case. The Inspectors are 
merely honourable men, who do their duty to the public, 
regardless of official frowns from their chief, and not deterred 
by the obstinacy of the Companies. Colonel YoLLanp is very 
plain-spoken. Speaking of an accident on the Glasgow line, 
in which some of the vans were loaded with gunpowder, 
he says:—“ The explosion of gunpowder by a collision on 
“the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway on February 26, 1867, 
“killing two persons; the dreadful calamity at Abergele, 
“jin August, 1868, by which thirty-four persons lost their 
“ lives; the explosion of naphtha at Three Bridges, by which 
“two persons were killed, do not appear to have had the 
“ effect of causing Railway Companies to adopt special 
“ regulations for the carriage of such combustible materials. 
“Tt seems useless for the Inspecting Officers of the Board 
“of Trade to be repeatedly calling attention to the danger 
“which experience has amply proved to exist, as their re- 
“ presentations on this subject might as well never have been 


“ made, for any effect they have apparently produced. The 
“ Managers of Railway Companies are perfectly aware of the 
“ unnecessary risks [sic] to which the public travelling on 
“ railways are continually subjected from various causes; but 
“ whether they lack the will, or do not possess the power, te 
“ adopt modes of working which will almost entirely avord 
“ those risks, is only known to themselves and to the Directors 
“ of the various Railway Companies.” 

Again, with respect to an accident on the North-Western line. 
Colonel Yottanp remarks that the mode in which the traflie is 
conducted is very objectionable, but the Board of Trade have no 
authority to interfere. Discoursing on an accident “ fortu- 
“ nately unattended with disastrous results,” Colonel Ricu,. 
unappalled by Mr. Bricnt’s hints to be prudent, repeats 
what he said with reference to Abergele, and commenting om 
a collision on the Lancashire and Yorkshire line observes, 
“ This accident proves how completely the rules of Railway 
“ Companies are set at defiance by their servants, or construed. 
“ by their servantsas mere forms that do not deserve the least 
“ attention.” And there of course the matter rests. On Monday 
night Mr. Setwinx Ispetson asked a question in the House of 
Commons of the President of the Board on this point. Mr- 
Bricurt did not condescend to be present; and his substitute. 
Mr. Suaw-Lerevre, gave a vague reply. If the railways had 
anything to say they would probably say it; if not, not. 
Perhaps Parliament might hear something before the end 
of the Session; perhaps not; which is very reassuring and 
comforting. About this time of the year the accident season, 
contingent mainly on excursions, sets in. We are left to 
the caprice or ignorance or obstinacy of the Companies, and 
to the incapacity or unwillingness of the Board of Trade. 
We have abolished Protestant ascendency in Ireland, and 
over the three kingdoms reigns railway ascendency. Par- 
liament has exhausted itself, and the Companies are “ per- 
“ fectly aware of the unnecessary risks to which the publie 
“ travelling on railways are continually subjected,” and resolve 
to continue these unnecessary risks. It is merely human life 
which every moment is put in danger. 


REVERENCE, 

EVERENCE cannot be called a characteristic of our day. 
Parents do not exact it of their children. Royalty prefers 
sympathy to the reverential mystery which once separated and 
secluded its joys and sorrows from the common gaze. We do not 
devise titles of honour; “‘ Reverend” and ‘your Reverence ” are 
verbal antiquities, relics of an ancient homage to the sanctity of 
office. A multitude of phrases incorporated into our language 
would never have been put together if they had waited till now. 
The “ wisdom of our ancestors,” our “ time-honoured institutions,” 
the “Church of our Fathers,” are nowadays scarcely so much as 
claptraps. The shriek of the engine whistle penetrates into and 
profanes the imagination’s most sacred haunts. Things the most 
venerable are tried on their own merits. We are scrubbing our 
monuments, and propose to set up Temple Bar in the Crystal 
Palace. Our railways run over and through our churchyards. 

The spiritual world is made free with. Some still quote 


And fools rush in where angels fear to tread, 


but the sentiment embodied in the line is felt to be out of date, and: 
offensively opposed to free inquiry. ‘There are no habitués of the 
Public or Beerhouse so rustic as to hold the village schoolmaster 
in awe, or to wonder that oue small head can carry all he knows. 
The Advertiser and the Telegraph have put to the rout all loca} 
hero-worship. The tragic drama, whether of the classical or 
romantic age, is known to the multitude solely through parodies 
and bwilesques. The people have ceased to bow and curtsey to 
rank and wealth in the persons of their“ betters.” The term itself 
is obsolete. No crowds would now surround a genius as they did 
Pope, and hustle to get near enough to touch his hand. Ne 
undergraduates would now leave = pe with a rush on hear- 
ing that the recluse poet, the glory of their college, was passing 
Alan the quadrangle, as they did in the case of Gray. The 
mystery that lies in the difficult and the unknown has lost its 


faith” of the father in the old play :— 


I have a learned faith, sir, 
And that’s it makes a gentleman of my sort. 
Though I can speak no Greek, I love the sound on’t, 
It goes so thundering as it conquered devils! 
Charles speaks it loftily, and if thou were a man, 
And hadst but ever heard of Homer's Lliads, 
Hesiod, and the Greek poets, thou wouldst run mad, 
And hang thyself for joy, thou hadst such a gentleman 
To be thy son. 


Instead of this prostration towards what is above and beyond it 
and unknown, ignorance now asks, What is the use? And as the 
answer needs time and patience to take in, it treats the question se 
in itself refutation enough, and passes on. Waiting and patiene: 


in themselves imply reverence. 


prestige. Iynorance has no longer the enthusiasm of “ learned . 
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_traits with some of the glory of their highest pretension, as the 


Reverence is a habit of putting what we admire or respect 
at a still greater distance from ourselves by a willing lowering 
of attitude and pretension. It is looking up, and something 
more. What we reverence we put ourselves below by an act of 
comparison. It is a submission of mind and body—either total, 
as to.something divine, or to a man in all respects wiser, better, 
greater than ourselves ; or in some particular distinguishing quality, 
as man reverences the purity of woman, and woman the power 
and intellect of man. Now our age is not prone to this habit of 
submission, which in fact needs a large general view, a willing 
blindness to weak points, a leaning to the picturesque in virtue 
and greatness. People have learned to see that admiring, ador- 
ing, unquestioning humility is apt to bestow its homage on un- 
worthy idols, if the duty of using and relying on the private 
judgment is delayed or unrecognised. We in these days do not 
Ca up ; we look into, sometimes analyse ; processes which nothing 
human can stand quite without damage to its prestige. We are 
chary of our homage, discriminating, apt at reservations, slow to 
credit perfection, ready to see blots aud blemishes in the fairest 
seeming, self-confident in the easily developed power to form 
what we believe to be our individual conclusions, independent of 
usage and prescriptions. These critical qualities are our boast. 
We take nothing on trust, and the habit of mind that is jealous 
-of being cheated of its admiration and respect, and will see all sides 
and investigate every phase before it bestows them, is not reverential. 
The reverence of a simple age invests common, perhaps vulgar, 


poor Tartars of Central Asia, in their extreme reverence for the 

ilgrim (sham as he was), were awed even by the eccentricities of 
fis sleep. “ ‘This is how men snore at Constantinople.” In our day 
we are apt to measure men at their weakest point. 

This is so far the spirit of the age, from which none can wholly 
free themselves, that we doubt if in our time there could be 
found an exact parallel to that sense of deep reverence which Dr. 
Newman recalls in himself on his first introduction to Keble. He 
wrote to his friend Bowden, on his election to Oriel :—“ I had 
to hasten to the ‘lower to receive the congratulations of all the 
Fellows. I bore it till Keble took my hand, and then {felt so 
abashed, and unworthy of the honour done me, that I seemed 
desirous of quite sinking into the ground. Tis had been the first 
name which I had heard spoken of with reverence, rather than 
admiration, when I came up to Oxford.” And this was years 
before the Christian Year came out. Contrast this awe at the 
touch and contact of a distinguished man with the practice of 
handshaking in America; an institution established apparently to 
divest their great men of the awe which power of any sort is 
apt to bring with it, and typical of the anti-reverential I-am- 
as-good-as-you toue which America has set to the Old World. 
O: this self-assertion we may see traces where least expected in 
those who essentially represent the modern spirit ; thus Lacordaire 
-boasted his conviction that the Roman Senate—the most vener- 
able of human institutions—would not have unnerved him. 

Reverence, however lavish, bestowed at the aze when the 
search for what is great and beautiful is more natural than an 
eye for faults and blemishes, is in itself a fountain of honour. 
Kew people get this homage who have not in their time paid 
it. Young men of our day will have to be content with a 
free and easy recognition of their merits when their turn comes. 
The potent, grave, and reverend senior, wherever we find him, 
has at one time submitted his judgment. In boyhood we may 
be sure he took poetical views of such distinctiou as came under 
his view, and saw it in a glow of enthusiasm. Thought shows 
itself in young people, not in modifying this enthusiasm, but in 
bestowing it according to a natural bias. ‘The independent original 
mind uses reverence as a prop and guide till it can waik in its 
own strength. The man who is prone to reverence, diflident in 
using his judgment, afraid to assert an opinion, intellectually 
servile, maintains the leaning attitude all his life. We recognise 
him by the treatment he receives from the object of his devotion, 
who puts him to mean uses, or sends him to the wall as suits Lis 
convenience. 

In some matters men have need to maintain a reverential turn 
of mind all their lives. It is for their happiness to keep up what 
some call illusions towards those professions and pursuits which 
they have no time to look into, but which the consent of mankind 
holds to be necessary and important. On this principle the wise 
man bids us honour tke physician, however loth we may be to 
fall into his clutches. On the same principle we greatly prefer 
to hear the crowd in a gallery of modern pictures admire rather 
than condemn. Nothing strikes us as more irreverent than the 
bold strictures people allow themselves in these scenes, delivered 
in language betraying such a total want of sympathy with the 
painter’s aims, labours, and difficulties, such utter ignorance of what 
constitutes success, such gross notions of beauty and eflect that the 
most indiscriminate admiration shows a better and more cultivated 
taste. In fact, their contempt is not of the painter, but of his art. 
But in each man’s own line reverence becomes a question of time. 
As Bacon puts it, disciples owe unto masters only a temporary 
belief, suspending their own judgment till they be fully instructed, 
and not an absolute resignation or perpetual captivity. 

Yet the subject reminds us of the Irish valet’s answer to his 
master’s waking inquiry if there was much wind. “ ‘There is very 
litde wind, Sir, but what there is is very high.” Possibly the 
difference between that reverence which exists where reverence is 
in fashion, and that which is to be met with—it may be in an ex- 
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aggerated form—in our age, is seen in the selection of the object 
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revered. A distinction is drawn in Scripture between the idols 
a nation is born to and idols of choice and selection, Peo 
choose their idols in these days before they bow down to them, 
Under such conditions there are still some who speak in whispered 
accents ; still those 


Che non traggon la voce viva a dente 


before some revered object, who hesitate to pronounce an adverse 
opinion on any topic whatever in his presence. Those who 
do not yeverence authority in the abstract may be seen to 
olfer abject submission to some favoured self-chosen potentate, 
The youth who minds neither father nor mother will set up an 
ultra theory of duty towards somebody whom neither law nor 
gospel places over him. Those who disregard episcopal or 
clerical authority in the abstract have their intallible private pope, 
Those who will behave with easy indifference in a church of un- 
fashionable architecture and scanty decoration will deport them- 
selves as if entering into the divine cloud of the tabernacle ag 
they pass through the porch of an edifice correct in all its details, 
in the rearing ot which they have had a hand. The gold sanctifies 
the altar, And men who set themselves against reverence on 
principle will sometimes have a private idol to bow down to whose 
sole apparent claim to their homage seems to be that they had the 
merit of the discovery. 

A recent biography suggests to us that as reverence, as a habit, 
is out of fashion, as mind and body and talk take a more familiar 
line than formerly, and an air of equality pervades society, a 
display of awe and respect, however well merited, now induces 
embarrassment where it would once have been accepted on a mu- 
tual understanding as a matter of course. A distinguished man, 
weighted not only with Christian humility but with the influences 
of his day, sometimes acts as if he did not know what to say or 
where to look under the reverence he gets from fervent disciples, 
Ilis honours sit awkwardly upon him. Every man can understand 
the reverence of woman; it is still her ré/e; there is no undue 
prostration in any attitude she may assume towards a well-selected 
idol. Tor it may be taken ior granted that her judgment main- 
tains an unacknowledged court of appeal, modifying its decisions ; 
there are points on which it yields to none; and, in fact, she sees 
through an idol, and knows how he is made better than she will 
admit to herself. But anxious reverence from a man seems to 
be trying to our generation; the tone of submission which was 
common a century ago puts both sides in a false position. As 
manners have grown more easy, the solicitous language of deference 
afraid to assert self before an intellectual superior embarrasses 
intercourse. We learn this from the style and turns of expres- 
sion to which it gives rise in the recipient. Abashed at homage, 
the manuer is subdued, the humility is intensified, not only in 
tone and expression, but actualiy from a sense of shyness and 
discomfort. ‘There is a perpetual disclaimer in look and move- 
ment, an anxious avoidance of personal assertion, a dread of 
egotism which extends to a careful avoidance of the personal pro- 
noun. Lor our part, when we observe how some truly excellent 
and venerable men habitually merge themselves, even where they 
feel strongest, in the vague indefinite nominative, and shrink 
from saying Z think, Z feel, Z suppose, for fear they should be 
taking too much upon themselves and seem to be laying down the 
law, and in place of such plain-speaking call upon their companion 
or correspondent to take his share of the responsibility of the 
sentiment with the for ever recurring one thinks, one teels, one 
supposes, we can only congratulate the Christian world that the 
recognised language of piety in King David's time did not exact 
this bashful restriction upon free natural expression; the rather 
as no such safeguard will ward off the consequences of finding 
oneself an object of especial reverence. No watchfulness can 
wholly avert the confidence inspired by the uniform anxious 
acquiescence of & man’s surroundings ; opinion grows fixed and 
intolerant in the absence of dispute and contradiction, ‘The 
man who shrinks from the eyo, and takes refuge in an awkward 
synonym, will not tolerate any variation in the reading of his 
own view of truth, which, as truth to his own mind, must not be 
gainsaid, though the prominence and colour of the particular view 
may be due to its early inculcation by some revered teacher when 
his own mind was ductile and impressible. Nothing but frank 
intercourse with independent minds, nothing but discussion on 
equal terms, will keep a thinker intellectually humble and con- 
scious of fallibility. 1’rom the memoir to which we have alluded 
we gather that one of the best of men, and personally the hum- 
blest and most painfully conscious of human infirmity, was yet 
so outraged by difference of opinion, so impatient of disputation 
on questions nearest his heart, that his dearest friend found that 
the only comfortable way of expressing an opposing view was in 
writing. 

These are the trials of the exceptionally great and good. To 
have some human object of reverence is not the less essential to 
the development in man of what is highest and best in him. All 
teachers should inculcate it as a habit, and should allow to boy- 
hood an almost implicit trust in great models, leaving criticism to 
follow inits turn. or, of all habits of mind, reverence is the must 
diflicult—perhaps impossible—to acquire lute in life. The check, 
however, should come as soon as it endangers candour and 1air- 
ness, for it is impossible to reverence unduly even a noble object 
without indulging at the same time in undue, not to say un- 
charitable, depreciation elsewhere, 
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CHAPERONS, 


ITH the close of the season end the sufferings of some of 

the hardest-worked of Her Majesty's subjects within the 
four seas—workers, too, whose labour is less profit than vexation, 
for, like the fishermen of old, they are of those who toil all night 
and too often take nothing. Perhaps no one is to be pitied more 
than those wretched slaves called chaperons; and certainly no 
slavery is more imperative or less personally productive than 
theirs. The park in the morning; fétes, visits, at homes in the 
afternoon; dinners in the evening—not that they usually object 
to dinners, these being indeed the entertainments of their own 
order, and specially adapted to their condition; balls at night, 
after the Opera maybe, and maybe two of a night—verily 
the life of a chaperon is one of unmitigated severity, and calls 
for the deepest commiseration from those who have hearts where- 
with to feel the sorrows of their fellow-creatures. Lately a 
rumour has been going about the London drawing-rooms that 
next season is to see the institution of chaperons done away 
with altogether, and society at the West-end so far Americanized 
that our young ladies are to go to balls and parties by themselves, 
with no other care-taker than a brother perhaps, or a delightful 
male cousin convenient to the occasion. Doubtless such an arrange- 
ment would simplily matters greatly ; it would certainly alleviate 
the sullerings of the chaperons, while the young ladies and their 
partners would find nothing left them to desire. Whether it 
would work well in the eyes of those who hold the doctrine 
of the giddiness of youth, and who therefore think the guardian- 
ship of the young one of the primary duties of maturity, is another 
maiter; but if we come to liking—polling the young ladies and 
their male cousins only—we should surely poll a large majority 
in favour of the abolition of a class which frets more than it pre- 
serves, und which has come to be too much of a symbol only, 
though retaining all the pains and penalties of a vital reality. 

The duties of a chaperon are manifold, and, on the surtace of 
things, contradictory to a bewildering extent. She has to attract 
and to guard, to allure and to restrain, to throw the line dexterously 
and with intent, but to prevent too much independent fluttering 
on the part of the bait, and too much nibbling on the part of the 
fish angied for; and yet without fluttering and without nibbling 
how can she get a valid bite? She has to take her wares to market, 
but she hus to surround them with artful contrivances of defence- 
work, while setting them forth as attractively as may be; she has 
to work hard to destroy the health, purity, and freshness on which 
she bases her best hopes ; and she has to toil for her own undoing 
and to labour for no reward. ‘This is the ethical view of a chape- 
ron’s life. The practical or real condition is even harder to under- 
stand ; and how the institution ever grew into what it has now 
become, and on what principle it is founded, are mysteries scarcely 
to be explained. In Irance a chaperon is an absolute power with 
strictly defined duties and sharply marked responsibilities. She 
holds hier charge as a very frail vessel indeed, whom she has not only 
to keep trom evil influences from the outside, but whose inherent 
weakness and propensity to fall into mischief voluntarily and 
on her own account have to be perpetually guarded against; the 
central point of all French morals being the innate depravity of 
human nature, and more especially the innate depravity of the 
young. Consequently men know what they have to expect when 
they encounter an tzgéxue taken abroad into the world under the eyes 
of her chaperon or her mother. ‘They know that when they lead 
her out to dance they must keep within earshot of ler chaperon, 
and be careful not to speak to her at ail when the exigencies of 
the figure have removed them from hearing distance. ‘They know 
that they must bring her back to maman the instant the dance is 
ended, avd deposit her with a formal bow sale under the protect- 
ing shadow waiting to envelop her. ‘They know that they would 
be held to have acted in a manner both ma/honnéte and reprehensible 
if they said or did anything whatsoever that might touch her 
feelings or arouse her intelligence. And knowing all this, they 
treat their pretty egénue with the same kind of care with which 
they would handle a fragile wax doll; and judge of her real 
nature, if they judge of her at all, as they best can by the mere 
sketch afforded them by her face and bearing, and the timid tones of 
her voice, when they hear them, which 1s not always. Stupid 
as all this is, both tor the éxgénue and her partner, it is thorough ; 
and we accept it as the logical conclusion of certain foregone pre- 
misses. Given a frail youth, much inclined to naughtiness, and 
having to be kept straight by the force of outside circumstance, 
by the care and restriction and unceasing vigilance of the mature 
whom experience has made wise, not to say suspicious and dis- 
trustful, and we can understand the French system, though we 
may not agree with it. Given, on the other hand, the American 
idea that the earth and all the fulness thereof is made for the 
young only, and that the first duty of boys and girls, as soon 
as they leave the school-room, is to shelve the old folks and go 
ahead without delay—given the national belief in the power of 
all young people to guide themselves aright quite as well and 
a great deal better than their elders can guide them—and we can 
understand why chaperons are discarded over the water; and why 
the theory of their necessity is scouted as an insult to the free and 
ewiightened juveniles who maintain that no dangers exist among 
themselves as an unchecked body, for which advice is needed or 
guardianship required. So it may be. Heaven forbid that we 
should judge; and, miracles being not impossible, Transatlantic 
nature may be different trom European humanity, and the fire 
of youth may (who knows?) be able to burn clear without 


smoke or flare in the home of the setting sun. Nevertheless it 
does seem to us somewhat strange to hear of splendid ba'ls where 
crowds of smartly-dressed and quite respectable young women 
have not the ghost of a cbaperon among them; of sleighing 
parties in the brisk winter moonlight, with never a wary father 
nor cautious mother to guard the lambs from the wolves; of 
torchlight skating on the crowded “ rinks,” with no prudent 
guardian to steady the tottering steps of inexperience, and 
provide against the dangers of a fall on such slippery ground. 
‘o a French mother, to whom even our much more restricted 
freedom seems a dangerous tempting of Providence, such ways 
and manners are of course anathema maranatha, and not to ™ 
accepted as possible with innocency; and many are the equi- 
vocal positions in which a free-spoken, free-acting American girl 
places herself, and much and grave the misunderstanding to 
which she subjects herself, all in the naivest manner pos- 
sible, when first she enters French society, and learns to her 
astonishment that young girls are supposed to be given over 
hopelessly into the power of the Evil One unless they have a 
chaperon always at their elbow to pluck them back by main 
force. But to us also this is an amount of liberty by no means 
desirable; and more than one Belgravian mother has heard with 
dismay whispers of the coming revolt, when our English young 
ladies intend to adopt the American flag, be their own generals 
and lieutenants, and cashier all their chaperons as so many worn- 
out dummies of no use whatever. 

Now it seems to us that this is a revolt quite without cause. 
Heaven knows it is not much that chaperons do nowadays to 
restrain the independent action of the young, or to interfere with 
their liberty. Very few place any limits to the amount of pleasure 
indulged in during the season; and quite as much flirting as is 
good for the soul of man or woman is allowed to go on under the 
eyes of the most watchful. Certainly chaperons, as an institu- 
tion, still exist and flourish largely; but it would be ‘difficult 
to discover their exact uses, if we except the uses of vicarious- 
ness and responsibility. If girls were wise, they would know that 
no freedom is so great as that which is got by the shifting of 
responsibility. So long as they have a chaperon on whom to 
lay the burden of their follies, they may be as imprudent as 
they like; but once left to themselves, they enter into the 
difficulties of responsibility; and if they have more freedom 
than even now, they have also to bear more blame for mistakes, 
As things are, their chaperons bear the brunt for them; and 
if they are faster than they ought to be, people condemn mamma 
for allowing them to “ go on so,” more than they blame the 
girls for using their overplus of liberty. They will find this 
out to their cost, if they translate the whispered threat into an 
acted reality. To be sure, such radical changes take time to com- 
plete themselves, and though year by year has seen the gradual 
extinction of the chaperon’s moral vitality, and season after season 
has made her functions more and more mythic, while appearances 
are held as essential as ever, still it will be long yet before English 
society will consent to be headed by young unmarried giils— 
before the grace and good inherent in at least the idea of a 
gouvernante is disregarded, and our maidens are leit to go right 
and left at their own sweet wills, without a chaperon to coun- 
tenance them, or a caretaker torestrain. It may all come in time, 
and probably will, according to the way things are going ; but not 
just yet, we would hope. 

But the person to be most pitied in all this is the chaperon 
herself, for whom it would be a relief unspeakable if some good 
working substitute could be devised, sume quite satisfactory 
machinery, which would release her trom her weary office while 
performing her duties, What a life hers is! Half dead with sleep 
and fatigue, she has to sit for hours in a heated, stifling room, 
choked with dust, dazed with the incessant flitting of whirling 
figures before her, stunned with dance-music which she hates; 
seeing money, precious money, falling in showers of torn tarla- 
tanes and crushed flowers on the floor, without any. result to 
make up for it; seeing, perhaps, the piize for which she has 
so long and craftily pon Hs nibbling at some rival bait, while a 
worthless younger son or ruined heir pertinaciously holds on to 
hers, no matter what the efforts made to shake him off. She 
is no longer young, poor body, and has probably outlived her 
own capacity for pleasure. The days when music and dancing 
and a crowd gave her delight are far away in the mist of the 
past; her dress may be still a glory to her, for this is the last 
personal vanity which dies with a woman; but, oh! if she 
could exchange all this finery for an unpretending sack of linen, 
and go to sleep comfortably in the dark, instead of blinking 
here, set up in silks and satins, nodding in time to the rhythin 
of the waltz. She is shaken in health ; as who would not be after 


such a youth, and now such a maturity as hers? but the fright-- 


ful round of the season has to be done gullantly; and there is no 
release for her till the House is up, when she can escape for a brief 
time of rest and early hours, broken by nothing more severe 
than a lawn party cr a picnic. Her girls look at things ditivrently ; 
and think themselves very hardly used if they cannot keep the poor 
soul up night after night till three or four o’clock, while they awuse 
themselves with flirting, ices, and the deux temps. It is her duty ; and 
they hold her to it strictly, and make her bear her burden without 
wincing. Sad as it is to see the young fade and wither towards 
the end of the season, the haggard, jaded, dispirited chaperon is 
an object of greater pity still. ‘The young things at least have had 
their tling, and been excited and amused, so that the bargain has 
not been quite barren with them; but th 


e chaperon has lost her 
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health and her rest for no result whatever; she has forfeited her 

, she has spent of her substance, she has angled in the 
shallows, and fished in the deep seas, and cast her nets far and 
wide in every water; she has toiled all the night, but nine times 
out of ten in these wife-forswearing days she has taken nothing, 
cand her labour has been in vain, and her portion but vanity and 
wexation of spirit. 


THE LOVE OF SCENERY. 


HAT is the meaning, origin, and reason of that passion for 
natural scenery which is now so prevalent? 1s it a mere 
transitory feeling, an inexplicable whim of the human mind, such 
. as will excite a smile in our posterity of two centuries hence, or 
will it be cf a more enduring nature, a permanent delight to 
humanity ? To what extent has it prevailed in past times? Were 
the finest minds of ancient and medieval ages, [lomer and Virgil, 
Dante and Petrarch, indifferent to what allures us so strongly—the 
jagged outline of mountain peaks, the purity of their untrodden 
. snows, the green solitudes of forest-covered glens, the trans- 
a of lakes, the foaming rush of torrents? ‘These questions 
ave often been asked, and their interest will appear to us not in- 
considerable if we reflect how large a portion of the imaginative 
literature of our century centres itself in nature, how incompre- 
hensible it must be to our descendants if it proves to have been 
built on an illusory foundation, and how necessary it is even for 
ourselves to try our feelings by the rules of reason, and either to 
justify or abandon them. 

It is an undeniable fact that this class of pleasures has taken 
much stronger hold of the minds of men during the last seventy 
or eighty years than it ever did before, and some persons have 
even asserted that it had its absolute origin within that time. 
Lord Macaulay appears to have been of this opinion, and there are 
those who hold that Wordsworth invented the taste for scenery— 
forgetting perhaps that Wordsworth was tauntingly asked by Jettrey 
whether he thought he was the first person who had ever admired 
a mountain. Even Mr. Ruskin, though he does not commit him- 
self to any so untenable a position as this, is inclined to give the 
ancients less credit for the perception of natural beauty than 
appear to us to be just. And though we must be on our guard 
against exaggeration in the other extreme as well, yet we do not 
think it is in general sufficiently known how many signs there are 
in the literature of former times that the emotions of which we 
have been speaking are not an altogether new and unprecedented 
growth. 
~ Of the pleasure in purely wild and savage scenery, in stern 
passes and rocks bare of vegetation, there are, we believe, no 
signs till the first half of the last century, when Gray expressed 
his vivid admiration for the scenery of the Grand Chartreuse and 
‘Mont Cenis. Not much later was it that the valley of Chamouni 
was first visited by those English admirers of its glaciers and 
aiguilles whose account is quoted in Albert Smith’s Wont Blane. 
But long anterior to this there is evidence that, if bare precipices 
were thought terrible and repulsive, yet rock, mountain, and snow 
were all considered to add attraction to scenes where vegetation 
was cee How came it that Tempe was among the Romans 
and tater Greeks the typically beautiful valley? ‘Tempe is no 
mere tranquil and pastoral scene; it is a pass of clear waters 
indeed and abundant woods, but over it rise on either side the 
steep precipices of Olympus and Ossa. Of the many poets who 
mention ‘l'empe—Theocritus and Ovid and Horace—had none really 
seen it and loved it? Consider, again, the ulfection which the 
great Roman poets express for the lakes which lie beneath the 
Alps—Virgil, with his praise of Maggiore and Como, 

te, Lari maxime, teque 
Fluctibus et fremitu assurgens, Benace, marino ; 


ASatullus, with his villa on the Lake of Garda, which he calls 


Peninsularum, Sirmio, insularumque 
Ocelle, 
Or think of that exclamation in the second Georgic, “O for some 
one to place me in the cool valleys of Hiemus, and cover me with 
the mighty shadows of the boughs.” Surely this is not so unlike 
the feeling that Wordsworth might have expressed. Spezia, 
again, is a spot beautiful indeed, but even more rugged and grand, 
a rockbound harbour into which look some of the highest peaks 
of the Apennines, and this is mentioned with admiration by Persius, 
and, what is more surprising, by Ennius. “It is worth while, 
fellow-countrymen, to see the harbour of Luna.” And though we 
do not make so much of the fact that the parts nearer to Rome, 
such as Naples and the upland Sabine valleys, were known and 
favourite haunts, yet no one can read Horace’s allusions to his 
mountain farm, to the falling torrents of Aniv, and the smooth 
- rocks of Ustica, without fee.ing that something more than fashion 
was at the root of the Romun’s love of the country. None of 
these writers, it is true, make a point of describing nature; it had 
not for them that deep fascination which it has for the moderns; 
the feeling was ouly in its germ, but the germ is distinct and 
evident. Nor need we be so surprised at that which so much 
Of'fends Mr. Ruskin, that Horace, in his comic and, it must be 
admitted, low «account of the journey to Brundisium, makes no 
mention of the beautiful scenes which he passed through. It 
requires time tu deepen a feeling and bring it to maturity, but the 
beginnings of it likewise are not to be overlooked. 
e should fix, as the time when the love of scenery took a 


distinct start, that period of comparative repose which came u 
the world after the successors of Alexander had settled in theit 
respective kingdoms, Before that time there are but faint and 
casual traces of it; none, perhaps, of any greater clearness than 
that celebrated simile in Homer, thus translated by ‘Tennyson ;~ 


As when in heaven the stars about the moon 
Lvok beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to the highest, and the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart. 


Sophocles, however, dwells on the green glades of Colonus, and 
Euripides on the pine forests of Citheeron; yet in this latter case 
not without some horror. Not unnatural was it, when the moun- 
tains were unknown, or known only as the haunts of thieves and 
banditti, or as untraversable deserts of snow, that men should 
have looked upon them with but small pleasure ; and thus it was 
that the interior of the Alps themselves is never mentioned b 
classical writers otherwise than as dreadful, and to be avoid 
The feeling of real danger suspends delight, and any one who even 
nowadays loses himselt, or faucies himself lost, among the Al 
will find his appreciation of the finest landscapes nuarvellously 
fade away ; for though the presence of slight or imaginary penl 
enhances pleasure, peril once really believed to be imminent takes 
away all thought but the desire to escape from it. And thus it is 
not wonderful that Goldsmith, whom Macaulay quotes, should, 
even at the close of the last century, have described the Scotch 
mountains as shapeless and disfiguring lumps. Nor can we be sur 
prised that the nascent delight in scenery which is apparent in Virgil 
and Catullus should, in the collapse of the Roman [mpire, have 
vanished and been forgotten. When roads were so few and so 
insecure, and when robber hordes and the wildest tribes iniested 
every hill district, travelling could have had but scant charms, 
And besides all this, there was that imagination, natural to every 
one who without experience or knowledge traverses mountains, 
that the precipices are actually on the point of falling. And thus 
more than a thousand years passed away, during which men had 
no chance of feeling the beauty of the purple heather-bloom, or 
the blue gentian, or the mountain encircled lake. Or if some 
recluse monk caught some spark of the feeling in his heart, as 
perhaps we may suppose from the beautiful situation of the greater 
number of ruined abbeys, he lelt no trace of it in writing tor the 
world, and would perhaps have thought it irreligious so to do. 

We have mentioned Gray as the tirst modern writer who ex- 
presses very strong delight im rugged mountains, He was, how- 
ever, to some extent preceded by bishop Berkeley, who visited the 
beautiul Italian coast, and left a careiul and picturesque descrip- 
tion of his ascent of Vesuvius. And are we wrong in thinking 
Shakspeare not without delight in the distant aspect, at any rate, 
of hills 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain-tops with sovercign eye, 

Kissing with glowing face the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy. 
Did not Shakspeare feel in writing these lines what we feel in 
reading them? But unquestionably Gray was the first explorer 
of sceuery, the first person who made the search of scenery 4 
primary object in itseif. He visited and described, not only the 
Alps and Italy, but also a great part of Scotland, the Lnglish 
lakes, many ot the Yorkshire dales, and other English counties, 
such as Levefurdshire, Monmouthshire, and Kent. Lis descrip- 
tions are everywhere excellent; with less of poetry than those of 
more modern writers, such as Wordsworth and Mr. Ruskin, 
they are more graphic, and bring the scene more accurately before 
the eyes of the reader. Sometimes, indeed, they raise a smile, 
as when he speaks of walking silently through the pass into 
Borrowdale for fear of bringing down the loose stones from the 
rocks above, or when he spealis of the ascent of Skiddaw as 4 
naatter hardly to be thought of byman, Lut these were the ideas 
of his time, and held probably by no one less strongly than by 
him ; only he happened to Le almost the only writer on mountains, 
and therefore was the only person who expressed these, to us, 
ludicrous notions, After Gray, writers who describe natural 
scenery are not unfrequently met with, and if there were some 
who preserved the customary mode vf speaking of mountains as 
repulsive and ugly, this is uot to be wondered at. To this day 
there ave large uistricts in every mountainous country which from 
their barren and unpicfuresque character are without attractions 
to the great majority of tourists, though from their solitude, their 
novelty, or some special characteristics, they may be full of in- 
terest to the tew. ‘The general passion for scenery-hunting did 
not begin till near the close of the last century, and the first very 
great popular impulse which it received was the publication of 
Scott's Lady of the Lake, which immediately occasioned an influx 
of tourists into the Highlands such as now would be considered 
small, but which then excited great astonishment, and was at any 
rate far too numerous for the existing hotels, 

In conclusion it may be asked, is this admiration for nature 
which has thus slowly grown up really to be justified on rational 
grounds? We are convinced tuat it is, though the grounds are so 
numerous and so complex thut they can here only be touched 
upon in a very insufficient manner. But consider, first, what enor- 
mous movements of natural forces are displayed in mountain 
scenery, and in that alone. It is, indeed, only the man of science 
who deeply thinks upon and classifies these forces, but the most 


superficial tourist in looking at a ravine or a glacier gains some 
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indistinct feeling of them. In cultivated regions the handi- 
work of man spreads itself as a veil over these ancient but 
still mighty and actual powers; in mountain regions the earth 
herself opens to us the evidence of what has trausacted 
during long ages. Next, let it be remembered how many forms 
of life come before us here in masses and in their free develop- 
ment which elsewhere, if seen at all, are seen only tamed, 
isolated, and scattered, as man pleases to dispose of them. The 
very rock may be said to live when compared with the loose 
earth of the fields—that is, it has an inward centralizing force ; 
and both with this, and with the self-sown forests and herbs 
and flowers, we feel that subtle but not unreal sympathy which 
free life must ever feel with that which freely lives, and which, 
as it calls for no necessary labour or action on our part, 
roduces none but pleasurable emotions. And then, as Mr. 
Raskin has remarked, how much greater is the number of beau- 
tiful colours which the mountains display to us! and whereas 
in the plains these are never to be seen in large masses, how do 
the mountains, on the other hand, raise them up before our eyes, 
and exhibit in a single picture combinations of ro which _ 
where we could only see separately and by travelling miles upon 
miles! And then there is the purity of the water; it is 
worth while for those who know only such muddy streams as the 
Cam, or even the Thames, tu go very far to see the transparency 
of a mountain torrent, whether it be in the limestone or from the 
t. And our last great reason is the necessity of solitude for 
man, and especially for thinkers; a necessity which was felt in the 
middle ages, but which for various reasons was not associated by 
them with the same sense of pleasure which we experience in 
satisfying it. Minor reasons for pleasure in hill scenery we 
might detail in abundance, such as the good which comes from 
physical exercise, from change of place and from purer air, or 
the food which it — to the imagination; but we have 
perhaps said enough in hinting at the principal causes of the love 
of scenery, 


THE NEW CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 


f gees is an item of intelligence in recent American news 
which, while it satisfies previous expectations, also suggests 
some curious speculations. ‘That unprecedented continuity of 
railroad which unites the Atlantic to the Pacific could hardly fail 
to bring about many important social and commercial changes. 
Some of these were obvious, and were predicted. Others which 
were less obvious, and were uot predicted, are following in their 
train. Among these the large influx of Chinese immigrants is 
beginning to attract notice. ‘Till lately restricted and discouraged, 
and still regarded with dislike and apprehension by a numerous 
section of the community, it has, within the last two years, increased 
in favour and extent; and it now threatens to increase with every 
succeeding year. The phenomenon is curious in many ways, and 
deserves attention far beyond the contines in which it is displayed. 
In the first place, it attests the decay of a prejudice which has 
hitherto been very strong both among the masses of America and 
the masses of England, and which, as we have just learned from 
an American Correspondent of the 7imes, is still far from being 
extinct. ‘The English and the American labourer have always been 
extremely intolerant of dark-coloured races. Indeed, it would 
appear as if they thought that no men had aright to come into the 
world with a type of face and complexion different from the tra- 
ditional type either of Americans or ef Englishmen. In their eyes 
there is but one colour in which a decent citizen ought to appear. 
All other kinds, however dissimilar to one another, they repudiate 
as disgusting and contemptible; so contemptible that they do 
not trouble themselves to discriminate between the different tints, 
but designate all by one compendious term of opprobrium. All 
brown, all chocolate-coloured, all coffee-coloured races they nick- 
name “niggers.” ‘The stately and graceful Hindoo, the brawny 
Madrassee, the warlike New Zealander, the pasty-faced Indian, the 
yellow Chinaman, they equally designate by this comprehensive 
epithet. The intended insult to the negro is thus converted into 
acompliment. He finds himself made by the “superior” races 
the tyne and example of all other than the white races. If a 
young English officer flings oaths and slippers at the head of a 
native servant, to whom in features and external bearing he is as 
inferior as a churl toa knight, he is only venting his natural 
spleen on those “ d—d thievish niggers.” If a settler shoots down 
one or two of the miserable remnant of Australian aborigines, he 
is only “potting those d—d dirty niggers.” If a Victorian 
digger excites a mob of his countrymen to assault and plunder a 
number of Chinese labourers, he is only “ polishing off those 
beastly yellow niggers.” Sir C. Dilke, in his Greater Britain, has 
shown that this mixed contempt, jealousy, and hatred of coloured 
races is shared as largely by Americans as by Englishmen; that 
the Indian of the plains is shot down as relentlessly as the Austra- 
lian of the bush; and that the Chinaman working in the diggings 
of San Francisco is as obnoxious as the Chinaman working in the 
diggings of Victoria. 

But there is reason to believe, notwithstanding superficial 
indications to the contrary, that this antipathy is diminishing ; 
and, in fact, we have evidence to this effect in the letter to 
which we have above referred, which informs us that organized 
efforts are in progress to bring Chinese labourers to the rice and 
cotton fields of the South. Nor are the causes of its decline far to 
seek, All Chinese are indefatigably industrious, thrifty, and perse- 


vering. This is true of them generally asa people. Some of them, 
those of whom Europeans see the most, the Bhinese of Canton and 
the Southern ports, are not peculiarly attractive either in their man— 
ners or their appearance. Not to put too fine a point upon it, their 
features are hideous and their customs revolting. But even these 
men are hard-working, thrifty, and abstemious. They may be, and 
often are, thieves, and very ingenious thieves too. But they are 
not brawlers, dram-drinkers, or loafers. Their quarrels are con- 
fined to their own race and people; and as for their thefts, 
their ingenuity will oftener demand the intelligence than their 
brutality will provoke the violence of a counteracting police: . 
But there are + seal of a different mould from these; men 
from the interior, with ruddy faces and decent manners, as in- 
dustrious, thrifty, and abstemious as their Southern countrymen, 
but neither dirty, nor impudent, nor thievish. They can work for 
as long a time together as Irish or Germans; they can work as 
effectively, and they can work for less wages than either. The 
labour which is opened out by the construction of the great Con« 
tinental Railroad is a labour which demands and must have popu~ 
lation to perform it. The greater part of the route runs through 
unpeopled and sterile tracts. This cannot be the permanent state 
of things. Cities have to be built, depéts constructed, lands 
ploughed and fenced, pastures stocked, mines excavated. In wide 
districts of that vast region, where as yet the normal silence is 
occasionally broken by the whoop of the Indian and the crack of 
the pioneer’s ritle, there must soon sound the mechanic’s anvil,. 
the miner’s axe, the blasting-powder of the engineer, and the 
cheery call of the herdsman. New Denvers and new Leaven~ 
worths must rise to supply the wants of the outlying settlements 
and the multiplied commerce. And the population of the Eastern 
States is not sufficient to meet this demand. As it is, the Eastern. 
States act as the offictna gentium for the whole of the Western and 
South-western domain of the Union. But to fill up the vast interval 
between Omaha and the Rocky Mountains, and between the Rocky 
Mountains and San Francisco, more is wanted than they can afford to 
give. It is hardly likely that Michigan and Ohio, Iowa and Missouri, . 
will send forth emigrants to this vast territory, Even if they did, 
the places left vacant by the emigration would demand new ocea- 
pants. At this juncture the immigration of Chinese labourers is as 
timely as it is natural. They have long visited the Pacific coast 
of the United States, although in small bodies. They have not 
always been well received, nor often encouraged to return, But 
they have returned in greater and greater numbers, Their in 
dustry has won them, not only a competency, but also a certain 
degree of respect from their fellow-labourers and competitors. 
They are nearer to the scene of the great industrious development 
to which America is looking forward than any other available 
race of Orientals. They thus have a quasi title to employment. 
which no race of Orientals is likely to dispute. And the only 
rivals which they can expect to meet on the American Continent 
are the Germans and the Irish. 

That the Germans will in the course of time betake themselves. 
to California in larger numbers than heretofore, and that they 
will help to subdue the desert plains at the foot of the Rocky - 
Mountains, is not unlikely. Indeed they are the only people who 
have any chance of competing successfully with the Chinese. 
They work hard, and they work for small wages; and they save 
out of their oe. Still they cannot live quite so abstemioualy, 
nor work quite so hard, nor save so much in proportion to their 
earnings, as the Chinese. As for the Irish, they do not work will- 
ingly out of the towns, we | do not work cheaply, and they de not 
save as a rule. The bright examples addu by Mr. 
in his ultra-patriotic panegyric of his American countrymen ilus- 
trate in part the fertulity of his own imagination, and in part the 
virtues of the Ulster Irishman (who is no Irishman at all), rather 
than the average qualities of the immigrant Celt. The latter is 
now regarded as the inevitable joint of the Irish tail which does 
-the work of bullying and corruption in the large cities of the 
United States. There was a time when he went forth, immediately 
after landing, to lay down rails or to hew down forests. But now 
this is changed. It is only in rare instances that the fresh Irish 
immigrant can be found labouring in remote and rural districts. 
He finds more gainful and congenial occupation in the cities, where 
taxation is largely assessed and nr expended by the leaders 
of a mob sufficiently numerous to cow the opulent, and sufficiently 
compact to defy the orderly. He soon learns that the Irish de- 
mocracy of a great city may levy taxes, spend them, and exercise 
all the powers of an irresponsible autocrat. To become a member 
of this aggregate autocracy, and, by dint of noise, numbers, and 
threats, to wield the authority of a docile municipality, is an 
object better worth attaining than that of earning two dollars « 
day by working at the docks or the wharves. To this object the 
exiled ex-cottier applies himself with diligence and success; and 
in the prosecution of similar objects he continues until a brawl er 
Bourbon whisky removes him to other and less exciting scenas- 
Thus the dictatorship of cities, and the consequent domination of 
States, have removed Irishmen from the continuous prosecution of 
those labours by which they were once content to earn an humble 
and honest livelihood. The elevation conferred upon these victitas 
of oppression by a prosperous cultivation of the arts of rowdyi 
makes an inevitable vacancy for less political and less aspiring - 
competitors, and a conjuncture like the present brings Germans, 
Chinese, and all other handy workers to the fore. 

But this does not represent the whole aspect of the case. Jt 
is quite conceivable that American isans, or Americans in- 


different to party politics, might have preferred to see the new 
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field of labour occupied by European rather than Oriental immi- 
grants. Though languid and half extinct, the ancient prejudices 
of the Know-Nothing faction might have been revived without 
difficulty. It would have been easy to organize a powerful com- 
bination against the introduction of men who, in addition to the 
crime of being competitors for wages, lay under the obloquy 
of having yellow skins and curiously-shaped eyes. It would 
have been easy to unite all the Irish and most of the Ger- 
mans against a people who did not get drunk on their wages, 
and deigned to work hard at diggings which were too poor to 
tempt other men. And the time was when this course would 
have been taken. But we do not expect that any attempt to 
take it will be successful now. ‘The Americans not only see 
that there is more work to be done than the Jrish can do, but 
they would rather see it done by others than by the Irish, 
They have had—to speak the plain truth—enough and more 
than enough of the Irish. There is not a great seaport in the 
Northern States where these have not set their mark. ‘They 
have left the traces of their corruption, violence, and ferocity 
on the municipal records of towns which would have expelled 
them if they had dared. The Corporation of New York has 
been under the domination of Irish demagogues and Trish pagil- 
ists and Irish plunderers, and the Corporation of New York is 
the shame and scandal of all its respectable citizens. Great 

olitical parties in the Union have had to buy the Irish vote 

y every species of bribery, coaxing, and hypocrisy ; and honest 
men of all parties blush for the meanness and falsehood of their 
leaders. Chinese may be introduced by thousands without 
the danger of repeating the follies and humiliations of the Irish 
canvass. The Chinese will not organize an agitation against the 
dynasty of China, and bully the conflicting parties of the Union 
into a simulated sympathy. The Chinese will not get the con- 
trol of municipal authority, and make it an engine of robbery and 
extortion. The “ Chinese vote ” will not be the everlasting dread 
and object of rival statesmen, And it is possible that other than 
political results, and results quite as beneficial as those, may follow 
the contemplated immigration. We think it is Sir C. Dilke who 
mentions the horror with which the Irish carters and stevedores 
regard the occasional marriages of their “ Biddies” to Chinese. 
For our part, we doubt whether any better and more feasible 
scheme has yet been devised for improving the ordinary Irish race, 
as it is generally seen in America, than a system of alliances 
between Irish women and Chinese men; and, if no other good 
arises from this immigration, it may yet win the credit of 
having muterially contributed to the improvement of the breed of 
American Celts, 


THE ST. PANCRAS GUARDIANS AND THE POOR-LAW 
BOARD. 


IIERE is some chance that the St. Pancras Guardians will 
wake up one morning and find themselves public benefactors. 

Of any intention of achieving such distinction we freely acquit 
them. They have had no occult motive for the singular exhibition 
they have lately been pleased to make of themselves. It is pro- 
bable that the general disgust which their proceedings inspire may 
materially strengthen Mr. Goschen’s hands, and enabie him to use 
his present powers with less reserve, or to ask for new ones with 
greater confidence. But the Guardians have not been privy to any 
such design. They have blustered and prevaricated, they have 
defied the law and outraged humanity, out of sheer natural pro- 
pensity. Every variety of noxious creature has its appropriate 
mode of defending itself, and the species which infests St. Pancras 
makes use, as a matter of course, of the weapons with which 
nature has provided it. If we could believe that the St. Pancras 
‘Guardians had deliberately sacrificed their character to the public 
good, if they had set themselves to show Mr. Goschen how bad 
their tribe can be in order to provoke him into some effectual 
action, we should view them with unatlected admiration. But the 
part has been too well played to admit of any such explanation. 
ven the highest art cannot reproduce nature with absolute 
a, and there are too many inimitable touches, too many 
eedless graces, about the recent proceedings at St. Pancras to 
allow any room for the supposition that the excesses of the 
Guardians have been feigned. But that their undesigned conse- 
quences will be beneticial there can, it is to be hoped, be no 
doubt. After making every allowance for public apathy, it is not 
to be credited that the lessons learnt two or three years back have 
been entirely forgotten. The filthy disclosures extorted by the 
Lancet Commission and the Metropolitan Sick Poor Association 
were certainly not the kind of facts which it is pleasant to keep 
permanently before the mind, but those who have once made 
acquaintance with them will hardly be willing to let such unpleasant 
labour go for nothing. If the agitation which culminated in the 
Metropvlitan Poor Act of 1867 is not to be entirely wasted, the 
St. Pancras Guardians must be put down with a resolute hand. 
Probably the Poor-Law Board has already the means of doing 
this ; but if it has not, the matter is one which calls imperatively 
for further legislation. At this moment St. Pancras seems a prey 
to all the evils from which the Metropolitan Poor Act had at one 
time set it free. Since Easter last the action éf the Guardians has 
been uniformly hostile to the intentions of Parliament and the 
dictates of common sense. If the dregs of a metropolitan parish 
can treat the Legislature and the Executive with equal contumely, 
they had better be formally installed in the dictatorship they 
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have practically assumed. The possession of uncontrolled power 
might possibly create some sense of responsibility even in a pur. 
veyor of cat’s-meat. At present the Guardians enjoy the immu- 
nities of subordinates, coupled with the independence of sovereigns, 
and the natural result of the combination is seen at every meeting 
of the Board. 

At the first election after the passing of Mr. Hardy’s Act the 
Guardians chosen were of a totally different type from those now 
in oflice, and for some time the workhouse management of 
St. Pancras bade fair to make it the model metropolitan parish, 
The labour test was rigorously enforced; a minute system of 
classification enabled the authorities to apply the proper treatment 
to each description of pauper; real distress was relieved with 
greater promptitude by the institution of additional offices and the 
appvintinent of additional oflicers ; pauper children were removed 
from the contamination of workhouse influences; and the needs 
of the pauper sick were provided for by the intended erection of 
an infirmary at Highgate. Reforms of this kind are inevitably 
costly at starting. The experience of a few years might have 
convinced the most sceptical of ratepayers that if real distress is 
better cared for, sham distress becomes more easily detected; that 
if children are decently educated, there is less probability of 
their finding their way back to the workhouse; and that 
if patients are properly cured, they are so much the less 
likely to become again a charge on the parish. All these 
consequences, however, were comparatively remote, while the 
fact that the changes had increased the rates for the moment 
was patent to every householder. A great effort was made last 
Easter to unseat the Guardians by whom these reforms had been 
effected. According to the 7imes, this attempt might have failed 
if that section of the constituency which had carried the election 
of 1863 had been equally active in the election of 1869. 
Apparently, however, the “ respectable inhabitants with the plural 
votes” had grown weary of well-doing, and did not take the 
trouble to return their voting-papers. ‘The result was, that the 
“old” Guardians were defeated in a majority of instances by the 
opposition candidates, and a new Board was returned, possessed of 
no other qualification than a stolid determination to undo the 
work of its predecessor. 

Of the two ways in which the St. Pancras Guardians have 
lately come before the public, we propose to notice only one— 
their treatment of the Master of the workhouse. Their conduct 
towards the sick poor, as exemplified in the case of Mary Allen, 
is still under the consideration of the Poor-Law Board, and we 
do not wish to give the Guardians any excuse for saying that they 
have been prejudged by the press. At present, therefore, we shall 
only reler to the inquest on Mary Allen so far as their conduct to- 
wards the Master is connected with it. The attention of the Poor- 
Law Board had been called, it seems, to the alleged ill-treatment 
of the sick in the workhouse infirmary, and they had sent their 
inspector, Dr. Markham, to report on the facts. In discharging 
this duty, Dr. Markham had necessarily been in communication 
with the Master. What he learned from him we do not know, 
but the result was to give the Guardians an impression that he 
had “ identified himself with the charges” in question. They 
accordingly passed a resolution suspending him from the duties of 
his oflice for one month, both on this ground and for the further 
reason that his weekly reports betrayed “a spirit of resentment 
and opposition” to the newly-elected Guardians. Hereupon the 
Master requested the Poor-Law Board to institute an inmediate 
inquiry into his conduct. ‘The Guardians objected to this on 
the plea that Mr. Goschen and his inspectors were conspiring 
with the “old” Guardians to bring disgrace upon the present 
management of St. Pancras Workhouse. Naturally enough, 
the Poor-Law Board did not think this objection a valid oue; 
but, in order to guard their proceedings against any possible 
suspicion, they announced that the inquiry would be held, not, as 
is usual in such cases, by one of their own inspectors, but by a 
perfectly independent Commissioner, Mr. Montague Bere. At the 
outset of the inquiry there was some difficulty in finding a prose- 
cutor, since Dr. Collins, who had moved the resolution suspending 
the Master, was obliged, or thought it prudent, to be absent. At 
length another Guardian was chosen to take his place, and the case 
began. ‘The indictment against the Master ultimately resolved 
itself into this—that he had made a report on the state of the 
workhouse infirmary calculated to show that a new infirmary 
was required, and that he had drawn attention in his 
reports to certain “new” Guardians having meals in the 
workhouse without paying for them, “which looked invidious.” 
The latter charge was explained by the fact that the Master 
had forgotten to ask these Guardians for payment when they 
left the Workhouse, and the natural way of remedying 
his omission was to mention the circumstance that the money 
was still owing in his next report to the Board, From the ex- 
treme sensitiveness of the “new” Guardians on the subject, 
coupled with the known tendency of persons of their class to have 
tea at the expense of the ratepayers, many people will suspect 
that they had no objection to let the little account stand. 
ihe “new” Guardians had all been having tea together, they 
would probably have passed the item easily enough, but when 
the benefit has only been shared by a few, the remainder of 
the members are sometimes inclined to take a harsher line, 
and if this was the case at St. Pancras, the tea-drinlers 
would naturally be provoked at their meal being brought to the 
notice of their clleagues. ‘The other charge was completely 
sustained. The Master’s reports were produced, and there was 
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no doubt that he had given a description of the state of the in- 
firmary calculated to show the necessity of building a new one. 
Jn one ward he reported that each inmate had 1 55 feet less cubic 

ce than the minimum ordered by the Poor-Law Loard—and 
this too with every bed occupied with cases of ulcerated legs, 
fistula, abscesses and the like. In another ward he reported a 
deficiency of 128 cubic feet to each patient; in another a de- 
ficiency of 81 cubic feet; in another of 74. In the lying-in 
wards 753 feet was allowed to each inmate, the minimum ordered 
being 1,200 feet. The insane patients had only half their proper 
space, and the bed-ridden women less than half, while 164 
old women sleep in double beds, which is contrary to the 
regulations of the Poor-Law Board. In his reference to in- 
sane and bed-ridden cases, the Master appends the significant 
note, “A great many of them are very dirty cases.” Up to this 
point the prosecution had been triumphant. The Guardians had 
charged the Master with making reports of a certain character, 
and they had produced reports exactly answering to the description 
they gave of them. Only one thing more was wanted to make out 
their case. They should have shown that the Master's reports } 
were untrue. Instead of this, the “new” Guardians who were 
examined confined themselves to the statement that they had an 
“impression” that in making these reports the Master was “ work- 
ing against them”; in other words, was anxious to show that the 
old intirmary did not answer its purpose. It was obvious from 
the whole course of the inquiry that this was, and ought to have | 
been, the Master’s wish. ‘The old infirmary can only be maintained 
in the very teeth of Parliament. It has been shown to be quite in- | 
adequate to the medical necessities of the parish, and if the legisla- | 
tion of 1867 is not to bea dead letter, it must at once give place to a 
new one. ‘The “old” Guardians— meaning those elected in 1868 
—had recognised this necessity, and made every arrangement for 
building a new infirmary at Highgate. ‘This contract the “new ” 
Guardians refuse to carry out, and the secret of their hostility to the 
Master seems to be that he will not be a party te the concealment 
of material facts respecting the condition of the present infirmary. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. bere reported that no justification 
had been shown for the suspension ot the Master by the Guar- 
dians, and, acting on this Report, the Poor-Liw Board removed the 
suspension, and directed him to resume his duties. This order 
was communicated to the Guardians last Monday, and their fury 
at receiving it seems to have known no bounds. The Times 
reporter charitably throws a veil over the debate which ensued, 
from which nothing is permitted to escape except the fact that 
one Guardian called two others “Nincompoup Turncoats,” and 
that a fresh suspension of one week was imposed on the Master. 
This last crow of defiance has roused the President of the Poor- 
Law board to unusually decided action. The Master has been 
ordered to take immediate possession of the Workhouse, and the 
power of suspension has been withdrawn from the Guardians until 
the 17th of April, 1870, the date of the next election. If the 
case were one in which only commonplace men were concerned, 
we should probably have now heard the last of it. The St. Pancras 
Guardians will probably convince us that they are not common- 
place men, 


ST. EDMONDSBURY AND THE ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


if is a fortunate thing for archeology that the Archzological 
Institute has at last exhausted the list of cathedral cities, and 
has been driven to hold its annual meetings in towns such as 
Lancaster and St. Edmondsbury. In a cathedral town, the ecclesi- 
astical clement necessarily overpowers the rest. The Guildhall, 
the Jews’ House, even the Castle itself, are dwarfed into insigniti- 


cance beside buildings such as those of Canterbury or Ely. We 
hardly know an English town richer in objects of Kkoman or | 
medieval interest than Lincoln, but in Lincoln it is difficult to , 
linger long over anything when one’s eye is drawn ever upward to 


the great minster of St. Hugh. We can scarcely blame the 
Institute then if, meeting as it did in episcopal cities, it Las given 
but a limited attention to the vigorous protests of Mr. Parker and | 
Mr. Clarke on behalf of domestic or military art, while it has | 
thrown itself without reserve into the ecclesiastical researches of | 
Professor Willis, Mr. Freeman, or Mr. Sharpe. Beneath the | 
shadow of a great cathedral such a result is, as we have owned, | 
inevitable, and in a purely artistic sense there can be little | 
doubt that much has been gained. But the result is none the | 
less to be deplored in the interest of archeology and of | 
history. Archeology has been more and more abandoned to | 
country parsons and old maids simply because men take it at | 
its own valuation, and look on it, not as any broad and general 
investigation of the past, but simply as a study of eccle- 
tiastical architecture slightly tempered by an enthusiasm for 
Roman camps and old helmets. It is impossible to interest serious 
men in its pursuit so long as the real life of the people, their 
homes, their trades, their struggles against oppression, their long, 
weary battle for self-government, are set contemptuously aside for | 
fights over mouldings and endless discussions over conventual 
drains. Unhappily too, though naturally enough, the same ten- 
dency has passed from archeology into history. History, we are 
told by publishers, is the most unpopular of all branches of litera- 
ture at the present day, but it is only unpopular because it seems 
more and more to sever itself from all that can touch the heart of 
& people. In medieval history, above all, the narrow ecclesiastical 
character of the aunals which serve as its base, instead of being | 
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us, has been actually intensified by the partial method of their 
study, till the story of a great people seems likely to be lost in 
the mere squabbles of priests. Now there is hardly a better cor- 
rective for all this to be found than to set a man frankly in the 
streets of a simple English town, and to bid him work out the his- 
tory of the men who have lived and died there. The mill by the 
stream, the tolls in the market-place, the brasses of its burghers 
in the church, the names of its streets, the lingering memory of its 
guilds, the mace of its mayor, tell us more of the past of Eng- 
land than the spire of Sarum or the martyrdom of Canterbury. 
We say designedly of the past of England, rather than of the past 
of English towns. In some respects, undoubtedly, a Continental 
town is an object of far greater interest than any English one. 
England can offer no such grand records of continuous municipal 
life on its largest scale as meet us in Italy or along the Rhine. 


| Even towns like Le Mans or Chartres, with their Celtic sites 


crowned in unbroken series with minsters and walls and houses 
which carry the eye quietly along from the tenth century to the 
lenaissance, are utterly wanting here, But in Italy, in Germany, 
in France, town history, notable as it is in itself, has little con- 
nexion with, and so throws little light upon, the general history of 
the country around. In England the history of the town and of the 


' country are one. The privilege of the burgher has speedily widened 


into the liberty of the people at large. ‘The municipal charter has 
merged in the great charter of the realm. All the little struggles 
over toll and tax, all the little claims of “ custom” and franchise, 
have told on the general advance of liberty and law. The town- 
motes of the Norman reigns tided free discussion and self-govern- 
ment over from the Witanegemot of the old England to the 
Parliament of the new. The husting court, with its resolute asser- 
tion of justice by one’s peers, gave us the whole fabric of our 
judicial legislation. The Continental town lost its individuality 
by sinking to the servile level of the land from which it had 
isolated itself. ‘The English town lost its individuality by lifting 
the country at large to its own level of freedom and law. When 
Thierry or Sismondi paint for us the glories of Amiens or of 
Florence they recall from the past a great human effort after good 
government which has flitted like a dream. When we spell out 
the obscure struggles of a town like St. Edmondsbury, we are 
looking on at the beginnings of our own England of to-day. 

In one sense, indeed, St. Edmondsbury might seem to come 
under the condemnation we just now pronounced upon cathedral 
cities. Undoubtedly its most apparent interest is ecclesiastical. 
The stranger hurries first to the great abbey whose ruins lie at 
the foot of the low slope on which the trim little town is built. 
In themselves the ruins are disappointing enough; as at Readin 
the ashlar has disappeared ; not a pillar, not an inch of curved 
stone, breaks the huge shapeless masses that mark the site. Itis 
their extent which is so wonderful. From the Abbot’s Gate to 
the Abbot’s Bridge one wanders over garden and field, strewn 
with the broken fragments of church and refectory and cloister, 
and broken, shapeless as they are, each fragment calls up some 
historic recollection. The bridge itself, graceful beyond all 
bridges that we know, bears by a pleasant anachronism the name 
of Abbet Sampson. The gate, with its beautiful panel-work 
vibrating between the English and Continental forms of Third- 
pointed, recalls by as doubtful a legend the memory of the last 
great struggle of the town in the rising of Wat Tyler. In 
the rough tield where once stood the choir one guesses from 
the great piers of the tower arch the site of the high altar 
where Langton first displayed to the barons the charter of 
King Henry. Nor, complete as is the ruin of the place, is it 
really deticient in architectural interest. The mere measurement 
of the space once covered by its nave raises the abbey-church 
into the tirst rank of ecclesiastical buildings. If the ingenious 
restoration of Mr. Parker is to be admitted, its west front must 
have rivalled the majesty of Peterborough. We have already 
noticed the beautiful detail of its abbey-gate, but the chief glory 
of St. Edmondsbury lies in what was, we believe, more strictly 
the gate of the abbot. In stately grandeur, in refinement of de- 
coration, in perfect proportion we know hardly any Romanesque 
work in England to rival it. We must add that we know no in- 
stance of modern ingenuity to rival the simple but eflective means 
which have been taken to rob it of all proportion whatever. It 
is not easy to ruin twelfth-century work. Its massiveness foils 


| the efforts of the ordinary restorer, unless, like M. Robert at 


Falaise, he pulls it down altogether and puts up a sham in its 
place. But the good folk of Bury set about matters in a simpler 
way. They have raised the level of the ground round the gate- 
tower, till it stands in a queer sort of little hole, robbed of some 
five or six feet of its lower story. The effect is to hide from 
the eye half of the exquisite cofumns of its base, and to throw the 
whole building out of proportion. If any one wishes to see the 
tower he must trust to no photograph, but go right up to it, put 
his head over a railing, and admire the ingenuity and expense with 
which well-meaning people have made it us difficult as possible to 
see it from top to bottom. Seriously, we would ask whether by 
simply lowering the ground to its old level, a thing of perfectly easy 
execution and of little cost, this grand relic of the past may not have 
restored to it that grandeur of proportion which is now so grievously 
impaired. We make the appeal with the less reluctance because 
it is plain that the people of Bury take a great pride in the archi- 
tectural glories of their town. It is rare to see almost side by side 
such muaguiticent churches as those of St. Mary and St. James, and 
it is stili rarer to see a restoration so judiciously and carefully 
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executed as Mr. Scott's restoration of the last. Both are of that 

soble Third-pointed which gives such peculiar majesty to long- 
drawn naves like theirs. What is remarkable about both is the 
absence of a tower. Magnificent as they are, the great abbey- 
«church seems to have felt that it had nothing to fear from their 
rivalry ; but in denying them the crowning glory of a Perpendicular 
pen 4 it asserted its supremacy in the most effective way. Their 
exterior is as tame as their interior is noble. 

This relation of the abbey-church to its parochial offshoots is very 
much like the historic relation of the abbey to the town. We can- 
not detail here the incidents of the long struggle between the two 
which twice over brought about the sack and ruin of the great 
house. But the presence of the Mayor of Bury, preceded in un- 
asual state by no less than four maces, was itself the very crown 
of the town’s history. During all the five centuries of dispute there 
seems to have been very little downright cruelty or oppression of 
the Continental type on the partof the convent. The monks, in fact, 
were, as a rule, kind landlords, ready to do anything for the town 
if the town would only waive all claims to self-government. Ina 
‘word, they would build the church as fine as it liked, but they 
‘had no notion of granting it a tower. The town, on the other 
hand, had no notion of doing without one. Grumblings, con- 
cessions, usurpations, lawsuits, bitterness, riots, downright war, 
all turn on the desire of the abbey not to oppress the town, 
‘but to play the benevolent despot, and to keep it in perpetual 
‘babyhood. ‘Till the Reformation the abbey held its own. It 
is a fact which has never yet been noted that, whatever other 
aspects it may have, the Reformation on one of its sides 
was a very eflective Municipal Reform Act. The ecclesiastical 
towns were the only towns which had failed to struggle into in- 
dependence, and it was the Reformation which in their case first 
forced the “dead hand” of the Church, and turned the one 
alderman of Bury, the nominee and deputy of the Lord 
Abbot, into the present Mayor, with his fourfold grandeur of 
maces. In its way, therefore, Bury affords a good opportunity for 
studying a rather peculiar development of municipal life, and we 
are glad that in the meeting of the Institute this new ground was 
to some extent broken by papers on the history of the town, of 
its Jews’ House, and of its Guilds. We welcome this the more as 
a fair beginning of what may be a new future for the Institute. Its 
chief faults lie in indefiniteness and junketing. Of the last we 
say little; so long as people look on an Archieological meeting as 
a sort of bigyer pic-nic, one must endure a certain amount 
of luncheon and flirtations, The indefiniteness is more easily 
curable. The chief object of a meeting at any particular place 
is, one would suppose, to work out the history and archeology of a 
place on the spot itself. With a little previous concert and arrange- 
meat this might be far more effectually done than is now the case. 
‘As it is, the neighbourhood profits at the expense of the actual 
piace of meeting. Everything is sacrificed to the excursions, the 
morning meetings are too early, the evening meetings too late, and 
the only papers which receive much attentiun are those which are 
read in the sunshine, to the genial accompaniment of the clatter of 
forks and the fizz of champagne. We fear we can only come back 
% the same point again which we dismissed just now. All this 
junketing may be fine fighting, but it is not war. Luncheon and 

irtations, even in an Archeological Institute, are not archeology. 
‘What running from one big house to another big house tends to 
age 1 is simply idleness and a certain tendency to flunkeyism. 

na free and enlightened country like our own it is, we know 
quite well, useless to protest against lords taking the chair. But 
it may be useful to point out the delicate refinements which this 
simple English practice brings in its train. In the programme of 
the {ustitute we notice three luncheons—one offered by a marquis, 
one by a baronet, and one by a mayor. Why, we ask with defer- 
ence," but with a curious interest, why, when the members are 
“most kindly invited” by the marquis, when they are “kindly 
invited ” by the baronet, are they to be simply “received ” by the 
mayor ? 


SCOTCH BUSINESS IN PARLIAMENT. 


E Scotch members have had a hard time of it this Session. 

They came up from the North at the beginning of the year 
in great glory, and with the brightest expectations. A wave of 
Liberalism had passed over Scotland during the elections. County 
after county had fallen before it; the burghs were swallowed up, 
and the two new University seats, on which the Conservatives 
had confidently calculated, were overwhelmed. Fifty-three out of 
sixty seats were held by Liberals, and seven champions of Consti- 
tationalism were all that remained to Mr. Disraeli. Liberalism 
was triumphant, and the fifty-three Scotch members fondly ima- 
gined that they would carry everything before them. Parliament 
met, the Queen’s Speech was delivered, and great things were 
in store for Scotland. An Education measure, that would be 
accepted by all religious sects and all shades of politicians, and 
that would set at rest for years the angry passions which this 
subject always arouses in the best-educated country in Europe, was 
_ promised by the Government. Private members were to reform 
the Game-laws, and abolish the Law of Hypothec, and so redress for 
ever the two grievances of the Northern farmer. A Road Bill was 
announced that would satisfy all sorts aud conditions of men, and 
minor matters—such as Poor-law amendments, Judicial Statistics, 
. Ceart of Session amendments, and the like—were figuring on the 
2bice paper.as thick as blackberries on a hedge, or thistles in a 


Scotch clover-field. These and many other fair visions were dangled 
before the eyes of the two score and ten Scotch Liberal oie 
during the early part of the Session, and in the anticipation of 
realizing some of them they were in their places day after day and 
night after night, and voted with dumb docility for Mr. Gladstone 
in every important measure of the Session—“a phalanx chained 
to the oar,” as Sir J. Elphinstone forcibly put it with a fine 
sailor-like confusion between the army and navy of classic 
times. Their support has been undeviating. There has 
hardly been a waverer from the beginning to the close of 
the Session. They all voted “ through thick and thin,” as one 
of them said; and they are still here, within twelve days of the 
beginning of grouse-shooting, — waiting to do something 
for their country before they go north, But the Irish Dill has 
passed. The fair visions have melted away one after another; 
not a single measure of the smallest importance affecting Scot- 
land has had a chance of passing into law; and unless the 
Education Lill is better managed than it was last Tuesday, the 
first Session of a Reformed Parliament, to which Scotland has 
returned fifty-three loyal supporters of the Government out of 
sixty, will be barren of any single step in Scotch legislation. 

Government is not alone to blame for this state of matters, 
Luck has been against Scotland since the elections, and unavoid- 
able discussions have come on upon those days which were to be 
given up to Scotch business. The Bill for the abolition of 
the Law of Hypothec, for instance, was badly used. It was 
down for a Wednesday’s sitting, for debate on the second read- 
ing; but the episode of the Mayor of Cork occurred the previous 
week, and the whole morning was consumed by t' e discussion on 
the procedure in his case, and Mr. Carnegie had the mortification 
of seeing the hours slip away, and finally had to rise within half an 
hour of the adjournment. And when the Bill came on again last 
week the whole interest of both Houses was absorbed by the 
development of the crisis of the Irish Church Bill in the Lords, 
and under these circumstances people could hardly be expected to 
pay attention to a Scotch Bill with a barbarous and unintelligible 
name, about which they knew and cared absolutely nothing. 

The Game-law Bills were not more fortunate. Three inde- 
pendent members introduced three different Game Bills, and they 
were steadily blocked out for many days. They had a chance at 
last, between one and two in the morning, when all the Scotch 
members who spoke lost their tempers and spent the early summer 
hours in abusing each other. The Lord Advocate tried to throw 
oil upon the troubled waters, and then they all fell foul of him, 
and finally wrung a reluctant promise from the Government that 
they would, ¢f possible, introduce a Lill upon the subject next year. 
And this was an end to the Scotch Game-laws. They were 
down for a morning sitting some weeks later, but Mr. Delahunty 
occupied the greater part of it in proving that the true panacea 
for the ills of Ireland was the abolition of one-pound notes ; and so 
the Game-law storm passed over, and the hares and rabbits in 
Scotland may do as much mischief as they like till the next elec- 
tion. 

The Education Bill, which, after all, is the most important 
measure affecting Scotland, is in a different position. If it does not 
pass this year it will not have another chance for many years to 
come ; but the failure will be chargeable neither to the Govern- 
meut nor to bad luck, but to the action of three or four of the 
Scotch members. The measure no doubt suflered grievously by 
having been introduced in the IIouse of Lords, and it is ur fortunate 
that pressure of business has been such that this important Bill 
has been postponed till the end of the Session ; but if it had been 
fairly treated last Tuesday when in Committee, there is no reason 
in the world why it should not now be far on the way to receive 
the Royal assent. If it does not pass this Session, it will bea 
matter of much regret in Scotland, and it is only right that it 
should be known where the responsibility lies. The Government, 
by the mouths of the Home Secretary, the Vice-President of the 
Council, and the Lord Advocate professed themselves most 
anxious that it should pass. The Mnglish and Irish members 
took no part in the discussion; the Scotch Conservatives, the 
independent members, and several of the more advanced school, 
gave the Government all the support they could in expediting 
the progress of the Committee. And if the two members 
for Edinburgh and the members for Fife and Ayr Burghs 
had shown a similar spirit, the Bill might have passed through 
Committee at one sitting, as it did in the pper House. 
But from the beginning; and even during the preliminary dis- 
cussion before the Speaker left the chair, it was obvious 
that these four gentlemen alone among the Scotch members were 
desirous of throwing every obstacle in the way. They seemed 
determined to talk the measure out, knowing well that there 
would be great difficulty in getting another 4 before the pro- 
rogation. ‘lwenty-five times in four hours did these four honour- 
able members speak, Up they got, one after the other, eight or 
nine times each, and, allowing only five minutes for each of their 
speeches, they managed to consume more than two out of the four 
hours left for the discussion, and one of them went the length of 
threatening a motion to report progress before the first clause was 

eed to, unless he was satisfied on some point of the most trivial 
character affecting the Shetland Islands. It was not as if they 
rose to speak to the matter in hand. The education of children 
in Scotland seemed to be the very last thing on their minds, or if 
it was on their minds, they managed effectually to conceal it, and 
discoursed on every other topic under the sun. They , branched 
off into generalities about Poor-Law Boards and Fishery Boards 
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and irrelevant matter of that kind. Mr. Maclaren alone occu- 

ied a good half-hour of valuable time in discoursing on the 
question of a public prosecutor, and finally succeeded in spinning 
his eight or nine speeches out to such a length that when the 
hour of adjournment came, only three clauses out of sixty-nine 
were agreed to. 

It might be interesting to speculate on the different motives 
which animate these four gentlemen in their action in this matter, 
and it would not involve any deep psychological research. They 
lie mg much upon the surface. The two members for Edin- 
burgh have long displayed a persistent antagonism to the present 
Lord Advocate, which may be highly patriotic, but is not con- 
ducive to the furtherance of Scotch business. And the members 
for Fife and for the Ayr Burghs are clamorous for the creation 
of a Scotch Secretary of State with several offices attached, for the 
benefit of public-spirited Scot-hmen. Mr. Crawford, in his own 
delicate way, belled the cat when he expressed “ great surprise that 
the Government appeared too slow to reward the conduct of Scotch 
members during the present Session”; and Sir Robert Austruther, 
with a meaningless volubility that is his peculiar gift, in one of 
the many speeches which he delivered, re-echoed the senti- 
ments of the member for Ayr. And this may be a very laudable 
ambition on the part of these gentlemen, and it might be a very 
es thing for Scotland to have an expensive State office esta- 

ished, and well paid out of the Consolidated Fund. But surely 
itis a little ungraceful to ask for “a reward ” so very baldly. And 
even if no one could cavil at the manner of his asking, surely Mr. 
Crawford might have selected some other opportunity of doing so. 
Why sacrifice the Education Bill to Moloch ? Does he consider it 
disinterested to talk this measure out in order that he may dis- 
page the Scotch Administration? and do Mr. Maclaren and Mr. 

iller consider it patriotic to deprive 90,000 children belonging 
to the working classes of the means of education for many years, 
rather than that the Lord Advocate should have the satisfaction 
of crowning his long labours by passing this Bill? These gentle- 
men may think so, but the people of Scotland will think differently. 
They would very much rather have their children educated, and 
efficient schools established in destitute districts, than have a 
Secretary of State for Scotland. There is no desire in Scotland 
for the creation of this new office. If there is anything the 
ae of Scotland dislike, it is English centralization. The Privy 

ouncil system is distasteful to them because it is English, and 
because it tends to Anglicize their education. And so this new 
office would be distastetul to them because they are well aware 
that it would tend to centralization. The Lord Advocate acts as 
Home Secretary for Scotland, and from the fact that he is in 
Scotland for six or seven months each year, he is amenable to 
Scotch influence, and is able to feel the pulse of the Scotch 
nation and to recognise their requirements. If a Secretary were 
appointed he would never be seen in Scotland, and could know 
nothing of Scotch feeling. Deputations might come up to 
him from Scotland, as they do now to the Prime Minister and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and much good they make of 
it. No deputation can express the real sentiments of a people. 
At best they only enunciate the opinions of the noisiest section of a 
class. This agitation, which has thus found a vent so inoppor- 
tunely upon this Education measure, is not a Scotch agitation 
in any sense of the word. It emanates from one or two of the 
Scotch members in the House of Commons. The question has 
never been mooted among the constituencies, and the people nave 
never shown the slightest interest in the matter. The Education 
measure has been before the constituencies, and they have given 
no uncertain sound upon it. It will be well for the member for 
Fife, who knows best himself whether or not he sits securely, and 
for the three other members of this “ phalanx” of four—to borrow 
a part of Sir J. Elphinstone’s classical simile—if they bear in mind 
that their respective constituents will not forgive them easily, nor 
will the people throughout Scotland who are thoroughly in earnest 
upon this Education Bill, if it be shipwrecked at the last moment 
by their tactics. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


HF discussion in the House of Commons of the Bill for the 
abolition of Capital Punishment was fitly prefaced by an 
inquiry whether the Irish Government was taking eilicient 
measures for the suppression of agrarian crime. The questioner 
desires, and many other persons desire also, that the men who 
commit these crimes should be hanged. It is easy to theorize 
about the substitution of secondary punishments in England, 
but in certain Irish counties an irresistible practical instinct 
would demand that murderers, if they could be detected, should 
be punished with death. It is rather remarkable that, while 
attempts are being made to discredit hanging, the eflicacy of 
flogging should have come to be pretty generally acknowledged, 
although the abolition of corporal punishment has been sometimes 
represented as a triumph of advancing civilization. The aboli- 
tionists of the gallows are in a safe minority, and they are there- 
fore never likely to be troubled with the difficulty of contriving a 
sufficient substitute. But that difficulty would be very great 
unless convicted murderers could be transported to a very un- 
healthy climate, so as to be effectually got rid of without oflending 
delicate sensibility. 
While refusing to abolish the punishment of death, it is quite 
possible to discover grave faults in the system by which it is ad- 


ministered. There can hardly be a process more distressing to the 
mind of any reasonable observer than that which the newspaper 
writers who perform it would delight to describe as bringing public 
opinion to bear on the Home Secretary. We should suppose that 
that officer could distinguish between doubtful and clear cases of 
murder without the assistance of sentimental journalism. In fact 
he does usually select the doubtful cases, and in an awkward and 
unsatisfactory manner reviews them, while newspapers, which 
probably he does not read, demand that he shall decide quickly, 
so that a wretched creature may not be kept in the bitterness of 
coming death. If the abolition of capital punishment would dimin- 
ish the supply of sensational leading articles which comment upon 
every remarkable criminal trial, we should be almost disposed to vote 
for it. But although the machinery for reviewing verdicts in capital 
cases might be considerably improved, it is a mistake to re pe as 
the writers of the gushing school appear to do, that criminal justice 
can ever become infallibly correct in its decisions. When all is 
done that is proposed in the way of reform, it will still be pos- 
sible for the lovers of big words to propound what it pleases 
them to call “the frightful problem” whether justice has not 
butchered an innocent victim. It seems to be expected that 
the administrators of the law can somehow attain to a perfection 
which nobody conceives as possible in any other branch of human 
industry. The doctors are allowed to kill patients occasionally 
without having public opinion brought to bear on them. A 
moment’s hesitation or a slight miscarriage in a general may 
sacrifice a regiment or division. The lawyers alone are required 
never to commit an error of judgment, or of memory. We shall 
probably be considered very deficient in human.ty if we say that 
the possibility of hanging an innocent person by mistake is not, to 
our minds, a reason for putting an end to hanging. An efficient 
administration may minimize the errors of justice, but it cannot 
absolutely prevent them. ‘There is in fact considerable risk of 
error in trials which, as the reporters say, “present no feature of 

ublic interest.” Prisoners are for the most part poor and ignorant. 
The police, who are frequent witnesses, usually assume the guilt of 
accused persons. The judge, with the best intentions, asks a 
prisoner whether he has any questions to put to a witness, 
whereupon the prisoner begins a feeble confused attempt to 
tell his story to the jury, and is interrupted by the judge, 
who informs him that he may ask questions now, and tell his 
story by andby. A prisoner who had been thus interrupted 
two or three times was heard to say, “You do keep on 
bothering a fellow about till he don’t know whether he stands 
on his head or his heels.” A man who has been a thief’s com- 
panion runs great risk of being convicted as his accomplice. This 
is a case in which innocence may be the victim of circumstances. 
A man who has seduced a girl often narrowly escapes conviction 
for rape, or peeees is actually convicted. It may be said, in- 
deed, that he gets his deserts, but he does not get them according 
to law. There is no doubt that juries will convict, when the 
penalty is imprisonment or penal servitude, on evidence on 
which they will not convict when the penalty is death. In- 
deed the abolitionists rest their case upon this ground. They 
say that if only secondary punishments are inflicted, convic- 
tions will be more readily obtained. This really means that 
there will be a greater chance of punishing those who are not 
guilty. Take, for example, the case of Fanny Oliver. If she were 
only liable to perpetual imprisonment, it is quite possible that 
even her faculty for quoting hymns in her letters might not have 
induced the daily newspapers to devote articles to her case. No 
“ shudder of remorse and shame” would threaten to pass through 
the whole community if she were only going to be locked up for 
life. Yet she either did or did not poison her husband. If she 
did, she deserves hanging. If she did not, she ought not to be 
deprived of liberty. ‘The abolitionists insist that death differs 
from minor punishments in being irrevocable, but it is easy 
to imagine cases other than — in which the verdict of 
guilty is a grievous and irreparable wrong. The truth is, that 
in this, as in other matters, the public thinks only of that which is 
brought strongly to the mind. A prisoner is by mistake convicted 
of burglary or highway robbery, having no friends nor means of 
exciting and the sentence remains unchanged, 
nor does anybody ever entertain the thought of changing it. In 
a case of highway robbery there is a great risk of mistake as to 
identity, and a conviction may be followed by a sentence 
of corporal punishment, which will probably be inflicted be- 
fore the newspapers have had time to discuss the question 
of guilt or innocence. The sensational writers of our day have 
been pleased to approve what they call the punishment of the 
lash, and yet it is perfectly possible that the wrong man, may get 
a flogging. If it be said that flogging is only inflicted in cases of 
undoubted guilt, the same may be said of hanging. But, unfor- 
tunately, in both cases it may happen that a judge is most con- 
fident where he is most mistaken. 

The abolitionists feel that some explanation is required of the 
fact that in America notorious offenders are frequently hanged by 
what is called Lynch law. They are perhaps right in saying that 
popular “ does not often make mistakes between innocence 
and guilt. We should fear, however, that if a student of mental 
disease came forward and urged that a murder had been committed 
under an uncontrollable tendency to crime, the mob would answer 
that it felt an uncontrollable tendency to hang the murderer. 
But the abolitionists are obliged to admit, what is capable 
of overwhelming proof, that Lynch law in California did suc- 
ceed in largely repressing crime. They say that certainty of 
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punishment, secured by public unanimity as to its enforcement, 
effected whatever of deterrence there was. There are undoubtedly 
many differences between the condition of this country and that 
of California, where in early days we should suppose that senti- 
mental writers were as scarce as abolitionists. Nevertheless it is 
tolerably certain that open, violent murder will now be punished 
in England by death unless the murderer can be shown to be in- 
sane. It is quite true that if a murderer has wealthy friends he hasa 
better chance of being proved to be insane; for money, as the sporting 
writers say, will be served in the criminal courts as everywhere 
else. The abolitionists insist upon statistics of crime and punish- 
ment in the early years of the century, as compared with the pre- 
sent time. ‘The law was senselessly cruel fifty years ago, but that 
is no reason why it should be senselessly weak now. ‘The punish- 
ment of whipping was applied with indiscriminate barbarity ; then 
it was entirely abolished; and again it has been restored under 
limitations with general approbation. Can anybody doubt that if 
hanging were abolished it would also be restored? The difliculty 
of dealing satisfactorily with such a case as that of Fanny Oliver 
arises from the absurd constitution of the tribunal which is called 
upon to deal with it. If in this or any similar case the verdict 
appears fairly questionable, there ought to be a further public in- 
vestization, assisted by the best available scientific testimony. If 
this further investigation leaves reasonable doubt, the prisoner 
would be acquitted in accordance with the ordinary rule of law. 

teform the Home Olfice, and the abolitionist’s occupation would 
be gone. 


WHAT IS A TEUTON? 
WN R. L. O. PIKE has been declared by the sentence of a 


competent court to be the lawful champion of the Britons, 
He alone has the right to throw down the glove and to assert the 
rights of Arthur and Cadwallader to the lordship of all islanders 
whose hats are longer than they are broad. He has, as it were, 
taken out a patent for his peculiar dogmas; like an Elizabethan 
courtier, he has got the grant of a monopoly and means to keep 
the whole thing to himself. We wish him all joy of his success; 
we only hope that, by some favourable construction, the judgment 
in Mr. Pike’s behalf may be so understood that Mr. Nicholas and 
all the rest of the world stand forbidden not only to teach Mr. 
Pike’s doctrines but also to belicve in them. We do not know 
what Mr. Nicholas thinks, but we have not the faintest wish to 
run counter to the judgment; we have not the faintest wish to 
disturb Mx. Pike in the enjoyment of the goods which the law 
has declared to be his and his only. The result is, however, that 
Mr. Pike and all his doings and writings are clothed with a new 
interest in our eyes. It was therefore with special pleasure that 
by the merest chance in the world we lighted a little time back 
on a small pamphlet, if we may so call it, bearing Mr. Pike's 
signature at one end and the rousing question “ What is a 
Teuton? ” on the other. The paper or pamphlet seems to be a 
reprint from the Anthropological Review, but as to its date, whether 
before or since the judgment, there is nothing to guide us. At the 
end of the paper Mr. Pike insists, not unreasonably, on the ad- 
vantages of “a clear and rigorous definition of terms.” Now this 
is just what we like of all things, and just what we can so seldom 
get. And Mr. Pile’s last sentence runs thus :— 

I do not presume to say more than that a typical Teuton belongs to a 
well-marked class of human beings ; and I hope those who frequently use 
the word will come forward and answer, more precisely, the question, What 
is a ‘Teuton ? 

Now we are not sure that we are at all bound to answer this 
challenge, if for no other cause yet for this, that though perhaps 
we use the words Teuton and Teutonic pretty frequently, yet we 
certainly use them as seldom as we can, for we use our dear old 
Dutch word Dutch wherever there is the least chance of its being 
understood, Again, we are not quite clear whether we have not 
at least as much right to ask Mr. Pike ‘“ What is a Teuton?” as 
he has to ask us. Our only doubt would be whether we might 
not, in using his question, be breaking in on his monopoly. It is 
plain that, if we do not know what a Teuton is, Mr. Pike does; 
tor he tells us that “the ¢ypical Teuton belongs to a well-marked 
class of human beings.” He therefore plainly knows, not only 
“what is a Teuton,’ but who is “the typical Teuton”; for he 
knows that he * belongs to a well-marked class of human beings,” 
so that he doubtless knows to what class of human beings this 
typical personage belongs. On the whole we think that we might 
fairly call on Mr. Pike to answer his own question. 

For others, less well up than My, Pike in the types of heads or 
of hats, the question, put in that way, is really a dillicult one to 
answer. To bid aman to answer “ precisely ” “ What is a Teuton? ” 
is almost as unreasonable as to ask him ‘ Are you for the confisca- 
tion of the revenues of the Irish Church ? Yes or No?” In both 

eases the question is one which cannot be answered in this kind of 
off-hand way. We should feel a certain difliculty in defining a 
Teuton; but it would not be because of any special difficulty 
attaching to the Teuton more than to any other kind of man. The 
dilliculty which we should have in defining a Teuton would be 
exactly the same as the difliculty which we should have in de- 
jining a Celt. The truth is that uo name of the kind is capable 
of exact scientilic delinition. You cannot define a Teuton as you 
can define a tiiangle. You cannot even define him as you can detine 
2 marsupial. An absolutely pure race might perhaps be scientifi- 
cally detined. But there is probably no such thing as an absolutely 
pure race in the world; there is certainly no such thing to be 


found among the historic races of modern Europe. After all, ag 
we have said before now, the ‘difference between Mr. Pike and 
ourselves is purely a question of degree. Mr. Pike, we presume, 
will allow that there is some Low-Dutch blood in the modern 
English nation, and we never denied that there was some Bret- 
Welsh blood. All that we claim is that the Englishman is ag 
rightly called a Teuton as the Welshman is called a Celt. We can-' 
not distinguish them from one another in the same clear, rigorous, 
and precise way in which we can distinguish a horse from a cow, 
Without entering on Mr. Darwin’s theories, we feel sure that the 
ancestors of any given horse have, for some thousands of years 
at least, all been horses and mares, and none of them bulls and: 
cows. We cannot be equally certain that the ancestors of any man 
whom we should unhesitatingly call a Celt or a Teuton have all 
been Celts or Teutons for a thousand or even a hundred years past, 
We cxnnot guarantee that some remote great-grandmother of 
Smith may not have been a British Angharad, neither can we 
guarantee that some remote great-grandmother of Morgan may not 
have been a Saxon Ailfgifu. It is even possible that such a remote 
great-grandmother may have handed on some physical peculiarity 
to her descendants, just as it is said that a physical peculiarity of 
the House of Austria was brought in by a single ancestress some 
hundreds of years back. Because horses and cows are distinct 
species which, to say the least, have not intermingled since they 
parted off into horses and cows, therefore horses and cows can be 
scientifically defined. Because Celts and Teutons are alike men, 
capable of intermingling their blood, capable of learning each 
other's languages, capable of adopting each other’s customs, there- 
fore Celt and ‘euton cannot be scientifically defined. We know 
as well as Mr. Pike that large masses of men who originally 
spoke Celtic now speak what Mr. Pike must allow us to call 
Low-Dutch. We know also that large masses of men who were 
originally Slavonic first changed their Slavonic speech for Low- 
Dutch, and are now changing their Low-Dutch for High. We 
know also that large mas-es of men who spoke originally some 
High-Dutch, some Low, now speak that form of Latin which 
we call French. We are quite prepared to grapple with the 
phenomena not only of our own Weali-cyn, but of Mecklenburg, 
of Flanders, of Normandy, of various analogous countries. We 
therefore cannot define a Celt or a Teuton, for whether we take 
language as the test, or physical conformation, or probable lincal 
descent, we cannotin any case avoid making more or less of a cross 
division. 

We have not room to go through every detail of Mr. Pilke’s 
paper, but we will point out one or two fallacies which run 
through it. Writers of Mr. Pike’s class who tell us that we are 
not “ Teutonic,” that we are not “ Anglo-Saxon,” or any other 
way that they may choose to put it, almost always dodge backwards 
and forwards between two quite different propositions, which 
haye really nothing to do with one another. One is, putting it 
into intelligible shape, that the English Conquest of Britain, the 
work of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, was simply a con- 
quest like the other Teutonic conquests in Gaul or Spain—a conquest 
in which the conquered were not systematically killed or driven out, 
but were so largely mixed with the conquerors as to form the main 
stock of the united naticn. In short, according to this doctrine, 
the English, say of the eleventh century, were not English but 
Welsh. The answer to this is found in comparing the phenomena 
of the English Conquest with the phenomena of the Frankish and 
Gothic Conquests. ‘The other proposition, also put into intelligible 
shape, seems to be that the Mnglish tongue, which in the eleventh 
century was confessedly a ‘Teutonic tongue, has so changed since the 
eleventh century that it has now no greater likeness to the other 
Teutonic tongues than it has to tongues of another class. 
Wittingly or unwittingly, Mr. Pike and others who take his line 
are always mixing up together these two utterly different pro- 
positions, Now of these two propositions neither in the least 
involves the other. A man might hold the first and deny the 
second. He might hold that the English of the eleventh century 
were essentially of Welsh blood, but that they had universally 
adopted a Teutonic speech, and that nothing had since happened 
to deprive that speech of its Teutonic character. Or he might 
hold the second and deny the first. He might hold that the 
English of the eleventh century were pure Teutons without a drop 
of Celtic blood in them, but that since the eleventh century Norman 
and other influences have so corrupted their speech that it is 
English no longer. Neither of these propositions is true, but both 
are intelligible, and we have no doubt that something ingenious 
might be said on behalf of either. Neither is true, but they are 
false in different ways. ‘The first is historically untrue; the facts 
were not as they are alleged to have been. ‘The second is rather 
a confusion of ideas and expression than an actual misstatement 
of facts. The separate facts which are alleged are mostly true, 
only we deny the consequences which are said to follow from 
them. When Mr. Pike says that modern English agrees more 
nearly with modern French than with modern High-Dutch in the 
way of forming the plural, he states a fact which cannot be denied. 
No High-Dutch plural ends in s, while most English and French 
plurals do. Where we differ from Mr. Pike is as to the explana- 
tion of the fact and as to the inference to be drawn from it. When 
Mr. Pike tells us that the sound of the English participial ending 
in ing sounds more like the French ending in axé than the High- 
Dutch ending in end, the remark seems to us to be very trifling 
and to prove nothing, but we cannot deny that it is true, When 
Mr. Pike tells us that the word “ backwardation ” is “in common 
use on the Stock Exchange,” we may admit the fact; only we 
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do not admit that “backwardation” is therefore “a portion of 
our language,” if by “ our language ” is meant a language common 
to Mr. Pike and ourselves, 

All that Mr. Pike seems to try to do is to get together instances 
jn which modern English has a closer resemblance to some other 
tongue than it has to modern High-Dutch. Why he throughout 
compares English with High-Dutch we do not know. It may be 
because he looks on English and High-Dutch as, of all tongues 
claiming to be Teutonic, the two which stand most widely apart. 
Or it may simply be that he does not know, or does not feel the 
importance of, the difference between High-Dutch and Low. If 
he means the former, he does himself injustice in his way of 
expression ; for his words may be taken the other way. Both 
Mr. Pike in his former book and others of his class have over- 
whelmed us with statements—we can hardly call them arguments 
—which would have something to do with the matter if any one 
had said that we were Swabians or Bavarians, but which have no 
bearing at ail on Angles, Saxons, and Frisians, But we will give 
Mr. Pike credit for contrasting modern English and modern High- 
Dutch because he knows, not because he does not know, that 
modern High-Dutch is more unlike English than modern Low- 
Dutch is. 

Of the many instances by which Mr. Pike tries to show that 
English is as like French or Latin as it is like German, we will 
«choose the two which we have already mentioned. 
plural s, out of many Old-English forms of the plural, one, that in 
as, cognate with the Latin es and the Greek ec, has swallowed up 
all the others, except in a very few words. In Lligh-Dutch, and in 
most other Teutonic dialects, it happens that this is the very form 
which has gone out of use. But the ending in s is found not only 
in Kaglish, but in Gothic and in Old-Saxon, and no man can doubt 
that is a genuine Teutonic ending. By exactly the same process, 
out of many Latin forms of the plural, that in es, cognate with the 
English as, has in French swallowed up all the others. Accidents 
of this kind will happen even in the best-regulated languages. 
It is even possible that French and English may have acted on 
one another so as to hasten the process of “natural selection” by 


which the same form in each language drove out its rivals. But | 


au accident of this kind certainly does not prove that the likeness 
between inglish and High-Duich is not dilierent in kind from 
the likeness between English and French. 

The other example is still weaker. Surely Mr, Pike must know 
that the true English participle ends in end or and, just like the 
High-Dutch, and that the wg form has simply come in from a 
confusion with the verbal noun. What can Mr. Pike be a-thinking 
of that this has not come into his head ? 

In an article like this we can only throw out casual hints, and 
we know we shall not satisfy Mr. Pike. We do not undertake 
scientifically to define our Dutchman, but we think all the same 
that we know him when we see him. The whole subject is one 
which must soon be fully and thoroughly dealt with by some 
«<ompeteut scholar, 


ART AMONG THE SENATORS. 


OVERS of art always expect to feel a little amused and a 
little ashamed when, late in the Session and not far from the 
festival ot the Murder of the Innocents, that subject comes up in the 
House. That the authenticity of an oil-picture, or the cruelties of 
.2 Cleaner, should be the motives of a discussion in the Imperial 
Parliament is, in itself, no bad thing. Such debates attest the real 
interest which art excites in England—an interest, we are delibe- 
rately persuaded, not less deep and not more unenlightened than 
that which exists in any other civilized country. ‘hey prevent 
the Executive from providing for the artistic wants of the country 
after that cavalier and paternal manner which may be heard of in 
France, and which is the admiration of some native simpletons. 
They keep our Academicians and Curators more or less up to their 
mettle, restrain the genial proclivity to jobs which these exalted 
personages share with the rest of the human race, and encourage 
them in the ways of righteousness and sound judgment. Last, and 
hardly least, by bringing forward our Elchos and Bentincks (if 
the plural number be noi too bold a figure of speech, like that of 
the Frenchman who talked of “the Beethovens and Mozarts”), 
these debates serve to show the amount of lively ignorance and 
contident bad taste into which even members of the British Par- 
Jiament, when not exempted by any dispensation of special grace, 
may occasionally flounder. 

‘Lhe recent discussions on the National Gallery and its manage- 
ment may be said to have fulfilled all these excellent purposes, 
aud they have supplied also another illustration of that supe- 
riority of speech wherein noblemen, as we now hear every day, 
surpass their untitled fellow-creatures. Lord Winchelsea, indeed, 
was not far from Japsing into the plebeian tone by the elabo- 
rately malicious circuitousness, which Lord Granville kindly 
qualified as epigrammatic, of his questions about a “ certain 
spurious Eece fiomo,” and a picture which “ had not previously 
borne the great name of Michael Angelo.” But the rest of the 
‘debate was in better style, and although we cannot quite agree 
that Life-Lord Reynolds would have contributed no more 
to the criticism of the evening than Baron Overstone, yet we 
-have to thank the latter fora very clear answer to the questions 
raised by Lords Dudley and Winchelsea in regard to the works 
ascribed to Rembrandi and Michael Angelo, round which the battle 
raged, Quite an array of evidence was marshalled in fayour of the 


former work; although, after all (as no authority went back much 
more than half-way between our time and Rembrandt’s) we prefer 
Sir E. Landseer’s brief comment on the greatness of the work 
to all the cloud of Lord Overstone’s witnesses, The picture is, no 
doubt, one of the inevitably numerous class which are without 
such external proof as would be sufficient for a title to land, and 
also without those decisive signs of individual handling which a 
great artist occasionally, but occasionally only, stamps upon his 
work. Pictures of this absolutely unquestionable authenticity are 
rare, far raver than most people would fancy, not only in the case 
of ancient masters, but, alas! of some among our own artists about 
whom no doubt disturbs the tranquil connoisseurship of Manchester 
or Liverpool. 1t would be absurd, then, we think, that the National 
Collection should be confined to pictures of this class; although 
when the Director ventures upon any — where the great- 
ness or beauty of the work is undeniable, but the authorship open 
to discussion, he must expect the withering sneers and powerful 
irony of those periodical critics, as Mr. Layard justly called them, 
to whom the name of an artist furnishes the only intelligible clue 
to the merit of the performance. 

To those who judge a picture by its merits, the “ Blessing of 
the Children,” we think, requires no defence. The balance of 


As for the | 


evidence appears decidedly in favour of its execution by Rem- 
brandt. But the mingled spiritual force and human tenderness of 
the design ; the strange union of the divine with common life; in 
_ a word, the intense realization of the gospel-story, are what that 
' great master, and he alone of all the painters of Scripture scenes, 
has exhibited in a hundred other creations. We give Mr. Boxall 
our best thanks, and care to ask no more, were all the three Estates 
of the Realm against us. 

The “ Entombment” rests its case upon other grounds. He 
must be a very little-informed critic, whether peer or com- 
moner, who at this time of day is content to quote the dicta 
| of the good Messer Vasari as authoritative evidence upon any 
oint, even when there is no appearance of proof the other way. 


Sesides, the picture in question does not fairly come within the 
range of Vasari’s remark, which may be reasonably supposed to 
have referred to finished works. It is, indeed, like Lord Taunton’s 
specimen, or that which is said to have been in the possession of 
| Mr. Morris Moore, rather a piece of evidence in support of Michael 
Angelo’s ill-success in the practice of oil-painting; having been 
treated much more in the style of a fresco, and abandoned, after 
all, by the artist when not yet fully “rubbed-in” on the ground. 
Every touch about it bears, however, the sign-manual of the great 

Florentine, whether we look at the feeling for modelling shown 
| in the naked portions, at the close adherence to the lines of the 

figure displayed by the drapery, and its consequent deticiency in 

truth to natural folds, or at the wild Titanic landscape back- 
| ground, so like in its peculiar character to the similar pieces in the 
| Sistine frescoes, so unlike anything else ever done in art, un- 
less we except some passages in the works of our own Blake, on 
whom no small portion of the spirit of Michael Angelo descended. 
Nor is Michael Angelo less to be traced in the mannerism of 
certain details, as the over-emphasized angle where the main 
muscles of the neck join the chest, and the indifference to beauty 
where a certain expression was to be reached; as well as in that 
imaginative character and tragic passion of which (among much 
which is defective) we regret that Lord Winchelsea, as a lover of 
poetry, is not more conscious. We have always thought that 
Sir Charles Eastlake, among a long series of wise acts, never did 
a wiser than when he secured the Garvagh Raflaelle, although a 
work in which the grace rather than the power of the artist is 
represented. And we are convinced that the nation will be 
equally satisfied in regard to the present Director's acquisition, 
although this is a sketch which also does justice only to certain 
elements in the genius of Michael Angelo. 

The debate in the Lords has supplied the text for our remarks. 
Art in Parliament, even when represented at its best, is rarely or 
never handled in anything higher than what we might style the spirit 
of dignitied and aflluent counoisseurship. There is a wise respect 
for tradition and authority; a general treedom from the first and 
last thoughts of the commercial millionaire, “ what did he give, 
and what will it fetch ?””—but there is also an absence of the tiner 
currents of taste, and of the moderation which arises, not from 
deference to established authority, but from the personal study of 
many schools. The opinions rest upon precedent; there is an 
atmosphere of the intelligent dealer in the Chamber, a soupcon 
of the Academy dinner. In the Commons, however, we breathe 
at times a racicr, if not a purer, air. 


Their manners have not that repose 
Which marks the caste of Vere de Vere, 


There we have Mr. Bright assuring us that he is wholly ignorant 
of art, and, in the same breath, glorifying Mr. Herbert with the 
contidence which he displays on all subjects except those connected 
with his department. ‘There we have Mr. Lowe, as usual, clothing 
coarse ideas in subtle language, laughing at Keats, and sneering 
down “ things of beauty” in general. There a gallant chief of 
Volunteers scatters random criticisms with the nonchalance, if not 
with the grace, which he throws into distributing cigars at Had- 
dington, and provokes his friends (not for the first or only time) 
to the silent sigh that, though good for much, he is not good for 
everything. ‘There, also, the distinguishable, if not wholly dis- 
tinguished, member for Whitehaven strikes terror and even pain 
into the minds of his hearers, and reminds them of the Goths of 
old when out on a critical excursion in Italy, not more by his 
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ruthless displays of vigorous barbarism than by the unsolicited and 
fatiguing frequency of his invasions upon the time and temper of the 


, boy did, “‘ Please, sir, I came to Donnybrook to disthribute tracts!” 
| It is graciously conceded, however, in these days, that youn 


Senate. Every speaker professes candidly and cheerfully that he has | persons will be young—a greater advance in the direction of 


no knowledge of art, and does not pretend to be a judge, and adds 
presently, when he finds himself in a difficulty, that taste is a sort 
of lawless affair upon which no agreement can be expected ; which 
is, indeed, a sort of natural corollary to the preceding professions. 
And one cannot be surprised if the result is too often one of those 
conclusions where nothing is concluded. 

For one or two results of this year’s discussions, however, we 
may be grateful. Mr. Layard was put through a process of clean- 
ing which at one time threatened to remove his surface with 
greater roughness than that to which Mr. Bentinck thinks Rubens 
has been subjected. A little improvident zeal was brought to light 
by the scarificators; but on the whole, like the landscape in ques- 
tion, he may fairly congratulate himself on the results of the 
operation, and all we have left to hope is that the mosaic pictures 
of the Central Hall may prove better and more durable works of 
art than some of those for which the nation has taxed itself. 
And, above all, we have got the vote for an addition to the 
National Gallery. Let us trust that the work will be begun forth- 
with, and that a building more fireproof, but as suitable and 
convenient as that which the Academy has provided for itself, 
will be contrived; above all, that we shall hear no more sinister 
rumours of Mr. Boxall’s resignation. With due space for what 
we have and what we shall have, we are convinced that we 
shall hear much less of the petty criticisms of this year, and 
that both those gentlemen who undertake the onerous task of 
providing for the Gallery, and the splendid contents of the 
Gallery itself, will be regarded by every one with gratitude and 
pride. Our Collection began too late in the day to hope for 
a “ Madonna di San Sisto ” or a “ Marriage of Cana.” But for a 
well-selected historical series, for a multitude of gems of the 
most exquisite order, for a real representation of our own school— 
in a word, for the main objects of a National Gallery—we are con- 
vinced that it has no superior. All we want is the power to 
see our treasures, 


RACING AND COUNTER-ATTRACTIONS. 


RCHBISHOP WHATELY has somewhere, if we recollect 
aright, left his strong testimony against all restriction as 
bad in itself. Restriction, like amputation, should only be used 
when no other surgery can possibly save the patient's life. Yet 
there is no idol which has a larger crowd of truly respectable and 
estimable devotees. Restriction was possibly our own pedagogue 
when we were young; we defied him, indeed, behind his back, 
smoking bad cigars at a high price, and drinking vile brand 
hidden for us by our wine-merchants in the hedges. But, thoug 
we hated him then, we began to believe in him and esteem 
him as soon as we were emancipated from his ferule, and our 
esteem for him gradually increased as we began to possess children 
or servants or work-people, whom we found it harder to manage 
than to hand over vicariously to his management. Converts to 
the best of all religions mostly carry with them till their death 
more or less relics of the religion from which they have been 
converted. The smell of the bricktields of Egypt hangs about our 
garments while we are marching free men in the wilderness. The 
restrictors who were always crying out to the first Christians 
“Touch not, taste not, handle not,” were treated as among the 
most dangerous enemies of the Church in the apostolic age, and 
they apparently gave St. Paul more anxiety than all his perils and 
all his persecutors. Restriction is not in itself discipline, though 
it pretends to be, and though it is often taken for it. The latter 
word carries a positive sound about it; it implies that its disciple 
is learning some good thing, gaining some good, even while he 
is being held back fiom learning some bad thing, or losing some 
rood. 
' The season of “racing fixtures” is an admirable time for 
studying the principle of restriction at work. In most of our pro- 
vincial cities and boroughs “ the races” and “the fair” are the 
two great festivals of the local calendar, the two seasons from 
which the mass of the people date forwards or backwards. Johuny 
was born “ three days before the races,” or buried ‘a fortnight 
after the fair” ; Mary will have been married ‘three years come 
the races.” The races have long held a place in the history of 
every family in the borough which gives them a kind of secular 
sanctity, and a Government which endeavoured to disestablish and 
disendow them would tind it a revolutionary sort of business. 
What no Government, however, will for a long while attempt, the 
so-called religious world is vigorously attempting. Factories 
and warehouses are closed of necessity on race-days; men and 
women will not desecrate the holiday by working, nor allow their 
children to desecrate it by going to school. In the Puritanical 
view of human life, races, fairs, theatres, and High Church 
ceremonial hold much the same place as positive sin and im- 
morality hold in a larger Christian system. Puritanism has as 
little respect for national or municipal tradition as it has for 
ecclesiastical. If you were to catechise an acute child brought 
up in the strict Sunday-school and puritan traditions upon the 
leading duties of a human being, and he wished to please you by 
his answer, he would probably state them as follows:—* I must 
not play on Sunday, I must not go to the races, I must keep away 
from the fair, 1 must never go to the theatre.” If caught at the 
fair, indeed, he would hardly have the wit to reply as the Irish 


| liberality than was granted to the conceders themselves when they 


were young. “ A counter-attraction to the races” must therefore 
be provided. The counter-attraction consists of cakes, buns, 
open-air games, flirtation of teachers, kiss-in-the-ring, and all the 
other components of what is called a “ school-treat,” or a “ con- 
gregational party.” This combination, or counter-attraction, js 
providently kept back until the race-day. No less than eight 
thousand children and adults, we are told, were lately taken into 
fields, cricket-grounds, and public-halls in a large midland borough, 
and fed with cake and tea by their clergy, preachers, and teachers, 
to keep them away from the races. We know that, in the order 
of the family, children brought up on this principle of keeping back 
seldom grow up into very noble men and women. There may be 
in some of such children a splendid force and life which no rod 
can flog out of them, no bribes entice out, no restriction starve 
and kill. But even in such cases there is every likelihood that 
the adults will be shy, or ungainly, or semi-hypocritical to the 
end of life. But when the children are of the ordinary kind of 
which this world is made up, it is tolerably easy to foresee their 
future. In the little boys and girls whom the stringent father 
= from visiting the fair or the races, and leads away ina 
harisaical procession to the land of buns and addresses in which 
there are no publicans and sinners, we expect to discover, as soon 
as they weigh things for themselves, an irresistible lust for races 
and fairs. ‘here is no need, however, to prognosticate, for we 
have the a posteriort proofs increasing amongst us every year. The 
masses of men and women who crowd the races this year are, we 
may be sure, the very children who were bribed by buns and the 
treat to stay away from the races ten or fifteen years ago. Their 
children, who are eating the buns and playing at kiss-in-the-ring 
at a safe distance from the races this year, will form the multitude 
= will throng to them with the greatest zest five or ten years 
ence. 

How is it that the policy which is notoriously so bad for the 
family is thought by so many of the clergy to be the best thing 
for the Church? That restriction should be the educational 
process of the Puritans and the Methodists is natural and neces- 
sary. They would be anti-Puritan and anti-Methodistical if they 
were to use any other. But it is rather hard that it should be 
put into play by the clergy of a national Church. “The races,” 
no sane man denies, are a national amusement in England. ‘The 
races—we speak now of the common run of local races—do not 
mean to the mass of English people, what the business races of 
Epsom and Newmarket are becoming, mere furms of an organized 
system of chicanery; nor do they even, to many of those who 
frequent them, mean heavy betting, drunkenness, swearing, infi- 
delity, &c. &e. (vide the tracts distributed on some race-courses). 
They simply mean racing, a day in the fresh air, holiday from on 
the meeting of friends, and honest pleasure. Without touching any 
theological point of debate, we may safely assert that the clergy 


of a national Church ought to separate between the precious and 
the vile, the harmless and the hurtful, the good and the bad, in 
every great and prevalent national amusement. They have 


their position that they may elevate, purify, and correct the 
national life, not that they may go to war against it. A clergy- 
man who was lately present in a large borough during its autumual 
races employed himself in a scrutiny of the company present at 
the attraction and at the counter-attractions on the race-day. 
He says that he does not care the least about races, as races, 
that he never betted nor is likely to bet, never swore, never got 
drunk, that he fell into none of the terrible pits which (see the 
tracts) gape for every visitor. As an English priest he thought 
he ought to careabout everything which hisfellow-countrymen and 
his own parishioners were caring about, or at least to see what the 
amusement was before he cursed it, and virtually excommunicated 
all who were amused by it. St. Paul (he had a fancy) describes 
the races as no man could describe them unless he had been 
present at them, and had taken some intelligent interest in them 
and in those whom they interested. Our cleric detied any man, 
on the other hand, to imagine the apostle of the nations playing at 
kiss-in-the-ring, or flirting with Methodist or Puritan teacheresses 
at a counter-attraction school-feast or congregational party. At 
the races he saw the unpleasant class of “ professional” betting- 
men come by train from London, to bet, not to enjoy an honest 
amusement; and he could not but admit that the simplicity of the 
affair was getting deteriorated by London roughs and legs and the 
lower forms of the ring ;' but he saw also crowds of country-people 
who had come in families, the best class of his own parishioners, 
honest fathers and mothers with their children, ‘There was no doubt 
a great deal of evil which our optimist did not see; but he knew 
that a race-day is not the only time in which large gatherings of 
men and women show what is in them. If the “unco’ guid” 
think to abolish races by keeping themselves and children away 
from them, they are mad; ii they think that this is the way to 
improve and moralize a race-day, they are madder still. There is 
already some external improvement about great gatherings of this 
sort; there are few open thimble-riggers, sharpers, or legerdemain 
cheaters, and there are fewer revivalist preachers ; but this improve- 
ment has been wrought by cold legal, and not by hot “evangelical,” 
action. Let us hope that the like improvement may be extend 
to the large open-air gatherings of the religious world. Our 
informant, after looking round about him with a careful scrutiny 
at the races, was admitted to a glimpse of a party of some hun 
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of men, women, and children belonging, he believed, to a Dissent- 
ing society or (as they would say of themselves) to one of the 
“Free Churches.” He was struck by the singular freedoms of 
these Free-(hurches folk. There were lively men and girls, both 
teachers and elder scholars, freely pulling diverse ways with 
their arms round one another’s waists—a sight not to be matched 
on so large a scale at the larger gathering of the races—and free 
indulgence in kiss-in-the-ring. We suppose that this is what is 
meant by “a counter-attraction to the races.” One fact is very 
certain, that young persons do not escape all the dangers by going 
to “ a counter-attraction ” instead of to an attraction. 


REVIEWS. 


MAX MULLER’S RIG-VEDA.* 


" popular expositor of the Science of Language here returns 
to his first field, that in which his earliest honours were 

ined, and in which also he laid the foundations of that general 
ee of the structure and connexion of languages for which 
he is now famous. 

The Ilymus of the Rig-Veda, if not the oldest, are certainly 
among the oldest, writings known to mankind. The era of their 
production cannot be settled, and it is probable, nay almost cer- 
tain, that their composition was the work of long periods, perhaps 
even of many centuries. Thus much at least is known of their 
antiquity, that five or six centuries before the Christian era their 
lan wage and their grammar had become so obsolete that critical 
triatises, known by the title of prdtisdkhyas, were required to 
explain and illustrate their construction and signification. They 
thus go back to, or may even precede, the very dawn of history, 
and so they present to us some of the earliest outpourings of the 
human mind. Since the period of the pratisdkhyus their contents 
have been guarded with the most scrupulous care, and “ the text 
of the Veda is better authenticated and supported by a more 
perfect cppuratus criticus than the text of any Greek or Latin 
author.” ‘Lhe importance, then, of these productions, as illus- 
trating the early hi-t ry of man, the development of thought, and 
the formation and uttinity of languages, cannot be over-rated. 

But what are the Vedas, and the Rig-Veda in particular? The 
ordinary unswer is, “ the sacred books of the Bratmans,” and this 
is true; but how much does it cover! ‘he Vedas are four in 
number, but the Rig is the great original, the fountain from 
which the contents ot the others have been drawn and moulded 
into diflerent forms for liturgical and sacrificial purposes. The 
Vedas, then, are the sacred books of the Brahmans; but it must 
not therefore be concluded that they are the Scriptures of the 
Hindus, their laws and authorities in matters of religion. So 
distaut is’ the period when these hymns were composed, so 
manifold have been the changes which have come over Hindu 
thought and feeling, that though some fuint traces may be 
found in them of institutions which now exist, and of cere- 
mouiuls still observed, the Hindu religion of the present time 
contains but very little that can be referred to those writings 
which are contessedly its basis. It is not difficult to trace the 
progress of this divergence, through a succession of different 
schools of thought, and through various classes of writings. From 
age to age the diflerences have grown wider and nl until 
at length it has come to this pass, that the great objects of 
Hindu worship are deities unknown to the Vedas; and although 
verses from these ancient books are still used at sacrifices and in 
ceremonies, they are recited by priests who have learned them 
orally, or trom ritualistic manuals, but who have no real under- 
standing of their language and meaning, and no knowledge of the 
books trom which they are derived. Some few learned Brahmans 
are to be found, here and there, who have made the Vedas their 
study, and have acquired & more or less extensive knowledge of 
their language and import; but they are few and far between, 
bearing perhaps a not much greater proportion to the whole than 
Sanskrit scholars do to the educated classes of England. 

These facts lead us up to the otherwise startling statement that the 
Vedas are now more generally and far better understood in Europe 
than they are in India. A brief consideration of the circumstances 
by which this re-ult has been achieved will sufliciently account 
for it. When a knowledge of the Sanskrit language, and of the 
vast literary treasures which it contains, first broke upon the mind 
of Kurope towards the close of the last century, great were the 
expectations excited, and active were the efforts made to obtain 
copies of the Vedas—those books which inquiring philosophers 
hoped would unveil many of the mysteries of religion, and prove 
the futility of much that was commonly believed. But they 
were not easily obtained; the few Brahmans who had a knowledge 
of them had also a reverence for them, a reverence which was 


“only exceeded by the awe of those who, being ignorant of their 


contents, looked upon them with superstitious fear, and dreaded 
the imprecations passed upon the man who should disclose them. 
Some time thus elapsed before copies were obtained, and such 
was the mystery attaching to them that one of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in India endeavoured to improve the opportunity, and 
pase the way for Christianity, by forging a Sanskrit work to 


* Rig-Veda-Sanhita, The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans. Translated 
138 Explained by F. Max Miller, M.A., LL.D. London: Triibner & Co. 
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which he gave the name of the second or Yajur-Veda ; and which, 
being translated into French, under the title L’Zzour Vedam, 
deceived Voltaire. Colebrooke, a Company's civilian, one of the 
earliest but ene of the most profound Sanskrit scholars that 
Europe has produced, first gave an insight into their nature by an 
essay which he published in the Asiatic Researches. 1n 1838 
Rosen published the text, with a translation of the first of the 
eight books of the Rig-Veda, and a few years afterwards the Court 
of Directors undertook the publication of the whole text of the Rig, 
together with the commentary of Sayana, its greatest native ex- 
—— The preparation of this work was entrusted to Dr. Max 

iiller, and in 1849 he brought out the first portion, a portly 
quarto volume; three others have followed, and two more remain 
to be published. Ample materials have thus been supplied for the 
study of this important work, and it may be fairly said that 
knowledge has advanced as rapidly as the materials for study 
have been supplied. 

Soon after the first volume of the text was published, the late 
Professor Wilson undertook the work of translation, and in 1850 
his first volume appeared. At the time of his death three volumes 
had been published, and a fourth has since been brought out, 
edited by Professor Cowell of Cambridge. A translation of a large 
portion of the Rig is thus before the world, and besides the earlier 
translation of Rosen there is a French translation of a portion b 
Langlois, and a German one by Benfey, all independent of eac 
other. It may therefore be asked, what need there is of yet another 
version? The question is one which it is not diflicult to answer. 
Professor Wilson’s knowledge had been acquiied in India by 
study with Pundits, and he had in consequence a greater respect 
for native commentators than is felt among the scholars of Euro 
He took for his guide the Indian Eustathius, Sayana, and his 
translation gives the interpretation put upon the text by that com- 
mentator. Who, then, was this scholar, and what is his authority ? 
Séyana was a scholar of great repute who lived in the south of 
India in the fourteenth century. He was thus quite a modern 
writer, very far removed from the age in which the Vedas were 
compiled, and rs with the principles and feelings 
of modern Hinduism. fessor Wilson held that Saéyana “ un- 
doubtedly had a knowledge of his text far beyord the pretensions 
of any European scholar, and must have been in possession, either 
through his own learning or that of his assistants, of all the inter- 
pretations which had been eae by traditional a 
from the earliest times.” Whatever may be the weight attach 
to these opinions—and that there is some weight in them will be 
readily admitted—still it was impossible that Sayana, or any other 
man in his position, could have approached the study of these 
volumes free from all feeling and prejudice in respect of the religion 
in which he had been bred, and of which these writings were held 
to be the origin. That institutions of a later date did warp his 
judgment we shall presently have occasion to show. Protessor 
Miiller admits that “ Séyana’s commentary was a sine gud non for 
a scholarlike study of the Rig-Veda,” in which opinion he is far 
more favourable to the scholiast than some other Kuropean critics ; 
but he goes on to say that “Sayana in many cases teaches us how 
the Veda ought not to be, rather than how it ought to be, under- 
stood.” The bias with which Siyana approached his text will be 
sufficiently indicated by one example. In the Vedas mention is 
made of five sorts or classes of men, and the commentator uuhesi- 
tatingly understands this as referring to the four great castes of 
Hindus, and a fifth comprising the barbarians. ‘The germ of the 
great institution of caste may lurk in this allusion to the various 
“sorts of men,” but nothing is to be found in the hymns which dis- 
tinctly indicates the existence of a recognised division of castes. 

The author of the present volume sums up the merits of former 
translations very shortly in the following words :— 

That of Sdyana (Wilson's) represents the tradition of India; that of 
Langlois is the ingenious but thoroughly uncritical guess-work of a man of 
taste; that of Benfey is the rendering of a scholar, who has carefully worked 
out the history of some words, but who assigns to other words either the 
traditional meaning recorded by Sdyana, or a conjectural meaning which, 
however, would not always stand the test of an intercomparison of all pas- 
sages in which these words occur. 


He then goes on :— 

It may sound self-contradictory, if, after confessing the help which I have 
derived trom these translations, | venture to call my own the first transla- 
tion of the Rig-Veda. ‘The word translation, however, has many meanings. 
I mean by translation not a mere rendering of the hymns of the Rig-Veda 
into English, French, or German, but a full account of the reasons which 
justify the translator in assigning such a power to such a word, and such @ 
meaning to such a sentence, 1 mean by translation a real deciphering. . . - 
a traduction raisonnée, if such an expression may be used. Without such a 
process, without a running commentary, a mere translation of the hymns of 
the Brahmans will never lead to any solid results. 


The hymns of which the Rig-Veda consist are generally short, 
and are addressed to the great powers of nature—to Indra the 
god of the firmament, to Fire, the Sun, the Moon ; and, as regards 
the latter, they are more especially devoted to the praise of the 
Soma, or moun-plant, the juice of which plays a prominent part 
in many of the Vedic hymns. This juice was probably fermented 
and formed into an exhilarating or intoxicating beverage which 
was held in very high esteem. The total number of hymns in 
the Rig-Veda is about 1,020. Their composition was without 
doubt the work of many men, and of long periods of time. ‘They 
bear evident marks of having been handed down by tradition, 
and, although they were collected and arranged in their present 
form long before our era, some centuries must have passed belore 
they were brought together by the sage who, from his perlorm- 
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ance of this work, is called Vydsa, the compiler. The language of 
the hymus, besides being archaic, is very involved and elliptical, 
abounding with epithets of which it is difficult to see the force, 
and with metaphors and comparisons which are by no means 
obvious. It“ teems with words which require a justification.” 
The hymns consequently demand, as Mr. Miiller observes, a similar 
treatment to that bestowed upon the interpretation of ancient in- 
scriptions—a careful collection of all grammatical forms, and a 
thorough comparison of all passages in which the same word 
occurs. The metre of the hymns is a very important guide to the 
correct reading of the text, but this presets so many apparent 
anomalies, that several critics have endeavoured to explain its 
rules, and Mr. Miiller devotes many pages of his preface to set forth 
and illustrate his own opinions on the matter. 

After working for more than twenty years on the publication of 
the text, Mr. Miiller now endeavours to reap a little of the fruit 
of his labours, and presents the world with a translation of certain 
portions of the Vedic hymns. This, his first volume, consists of a 

art of the hymns addressed to the Maruts, or Storm-gods. He 
Sings to the work a full acquaintance with the traditional inter- 
pretation of Indian scholars, a mastery of comparative grammar, a 
mind alive to all points of resemblance in mythology, and an 
industry which has no doubt performed that laborious work of 
inter-comparison of which we have spoken above. But for all this 
he says, with the modest diflidence of a true scholar, “ my work is 
a mere contribution towards a better understanding of the Vedic 
hymns, and though I hope it may give in the main a right render- 
ing of the sense of the Vedic poets, I feel convinced that on many 

oints my translation is liable to correction, and will sooner or 
ater be replaced by a more satisfactory one.”’ 

It is time, however, that we took some notice of the hymns 
upon which this vast labour has been expended, and endeavoured 
to give some idea of their character and style. T'irst, then, the 
reader must not expect to find in them much poetry of an agreeable 
or elevated character, anything that for a moment can bear compa- 
rison with the Psalms. As mere literary productions, apart from 
their archaic value, we doubt if any man could be found to read 
them. Snatches of poetry may here and there be found; a grand 
and elevated tone mixed with the most familiar and, to modern 
taste, most ignoble and unsuitable allusions, The mere reading of 
some of them conveys the impression that they are not fully under- 
stood, and sets the mind inquiring as to the meaning which may 
lie concealed in them. ‘The following hymn, addressed to Agni 
the God of Fire, and the Maruts, or the Storm-gods, is one of the 
most readable in the present volume :— 


1. Thou art called forth to this fair sacrifice for a draught of milk ; with 
the Maruts come hither, O Agni! 

2. No god indeed, no mortal, is beyond the might of thee, the mighty 
one; with the Maruts, &c. &e. 

3- ‘hey who know of the great sky, the Visve Devas without guile ; with 
the Maruts, &e. 

4. The wild ones who sing their song, unconquerable by force; with the 
Maruts, 

5. ‘They who are brilliant, of awful shape, powerful, and devourers of 
foes; with the Maruts, &e, 

6. They who in heaven are enthroned as gods, in the light of the firma- 
ment ; with the Maruts, &c. 
s 7. They who toss the clouds across the surging sea; with the Maruts come 
hither, &c. 

8. ‘They who shoot with their darts across the sea with might; with the 
Maruts, &c. 

g. I pour out to thee for the early draught the swect juice of Soma; with 
the Maruts, &c, 


Among the notes appended to this hymn are the following :— 


Verse 7, That pdérvata (mountain) is used in the sense of cloud, without 
any further explanation, is clear from many passages, as “ Thou, Indra, hast 
cut this great broad cloud to pieces with thy lightning.” We actually tind 
two similes mixed up together, such as “the udder of the cloud.” In the 
Edda too the rocks, said to have been fashioned out of Ymir’s bones, are 
supposed to be intended for clouds, In Old Norse klakkr means both cloud 
and rock; nay, the English word cloud itself has been identified with the 
Anglo-Saxon clid, rock. 


To this it may be added that the mountains in the sky is an image 
familiar to most people. 

On the same verse there is another and more interesting 
note :— 


Whether the surging of the sea is to be taken for the sea or for the air 
depends on the view which we take of the earliest cosmography of the Vedic 
Rishis. Ssyana explains, “They who make the clouds go and stir the 
watery sea.” Wilson remarks that the influence of the winds upon the sea, 
alluded to in this and the following verse, indicates more familiarity with 
the occan than we should have expected from the traditional inland position 
of the early Hindus, and it has therefore been supposed that, even in pas- 
sages like our own, samudrdé was meant for the sky, the waters above the 
firmament. Lut although there are passages in the Rig-Veda where 
samudié may be taken to mean welkin, this word shows, in by far the 
larger number of passages, the clear meaning of ocean. ‘There is one 
famous passage which proves that the Vedic poets, who were supposed 
to have known the upper courses only ef the rivers of the Panjab, had fol- 
lowed the greatest and most sacred of their rivers, the Sarusvaté, as far as 
the Indian Ocean. It is well known that, as early as the composition of 
the laws of the D/dnavas, and possibly as early as the compositio. of the 
Siirus on which these metrical laws are based, the river Sarasvaté had 
changed its course, and the place where that river disappeared under ground 
was culled Vinasana, theloss . . . Itis very curivus that while in the 
later Sanskrit literature the disappearance of the Surasvati in the desert is 
a fact familiar to every writer, no mention of it should occur during the 
whole of the Vedic period, and it is stidl more curious that in one of the 
hymns of tie Rig-Veda we should have a distinct statement that the Sarcs- 
vati fell into the sea: “ Alone among all rivers Sarasvati listened, she who 
goes pure from the mountains as far as the sea.” Here we sce Samudrd used 
clearly in the sense of the sea, the Indian Sea, and we have at the same time 


anew indication of the distance which separates the Vedic age from that of 
the later Sanskrit literature. Though it may not be possible to determing 
by geological evidence the time of the changes which modified the southern 
area of the Panjab, and caused the Sarasvati to disappear in the desert, stil} 
the fact remains that the loss of the Sarasvati is later than the Vedic age, 
and that at that time the waters of the Sarasvaté reached the sea... . . [ 
believe it can be proved that in the Vedic age the Sarasvati was a river ag 
large as the Sutlej, that it was the last of the rivers of the Panjab, and 
therefore the iron gate, or the real frontier against the rest of India. At 
present the Surasvati is so small a river that the epithets applied to the 
Sarasvuti in the Veda have become quite inapplicable to it. The Vedic 
Rishis, though acquainted with numerous rivers, including the Indus and 
Ganges, call the Sarasvaté the mother of rivers, and in the verse above 
quoted we have, as far as I can judge, conclusive evidence that the old 
Sarasvaté reached in its course the Indian Sea, either by itself, or united 
with the Indus. 

It would be premature at present to pronounce any opinion on the 
success of this translation, That honest, sagacious, and persevering 
labour has been bestowed upon the interpretation of these ancient 
hymns every candid reader will cheerfully acknowledge; that 
many obstacles have been swept away, many difficulties overcome, 
is plainly apparent. Noone, however, can be more fully impressed 
with the belief that much yet remains to be done than the author 
appears to be. His closing words deserve to be quoted :— 


I know I shall seem to some to have been too timid in retaining whatever 
can possibly be retained in the traditional text of these ancient hymns, while 
others will look upon the emendations which I have suggested as unpardon- 
able temerity. Let everything be weighed in the just scales of argument, 
Those who argue for victory and not for truth can have no hearing in our 
court. ‘There is too much serious work to be done to allow time for wrang- 
ling or abuse. Any dictionary will supply strong words to those who 
condescend to such warfare, but strong arguments require honest labour, 
sound judgment, and, above all, a genuine love of truth. 


The system of spelling Sanskrit words which the author has 
followed in this volume is one that has been agreed upon by some 
learned Orientalists; but it is much to be doubted whether the 
poverty of the German alphabet justifies the substitution uf g and 
i (italic) for j and ch in an English work, or whether Englishmen 
will ever be reconciled to writing Raga for Raja, and Panka for 
Pancha. 


OPERATIONS OF WAR.* 


) this new edition of a book the first publication of which 
marked an era in the education of our army, Colonel Haule 
fairly confronts certain critics who objected to the form of his me 
on the grounds that the portion of it devoted to the actual tactics 
of the battle-field was small and insufficient, and that the new 
problems lately arising out of the progress of railways and tele- 
graphs had not been treated. As to the latter, it was said, with 
some force, that examples of strategy drawn from the era of Napo- 
leon could not be relied on now, unless it were shown that the 
main features of war would remain unaltered in spite of the 
improvements made in communications. The remark was still 
more obvious that the work would be more practically useful to 
the majority of officers if it gave a much larger proportion of space 
to the special discussion of the employment of the various arms in 
action under the novel conditions which late changes in the 
weapons of the artillery and infantry impose. 

Colonel Hamley has especially addressed himself to these two 
points in his second edition. As to his omissions in the former one, 
he shows in his preface that he wrote at a time when there were 
not sufficient trustworthy data from which to frame a judgment 
upon the use of railways and telegraphs; nor had there been, 
until the experiences of 1866, any fair opportunities of testing 
theories as to the tactical use of troops with the most improved 
arms. ‘The valuable aid which he has received from the British 
military attachés at Vienna and Berlin (the latter of whom, 
Colonel Walker, C.B., accompanied the Crown Prince throughout 
the Bohemian campaign) has enabled him te do more in this 
direction than had ever been attempted before. Indeed, with the 
exception of a valuable but rather slight essay from the pen of 
Jomini in the Spectateur Militaire for December 1866, there has 
been little attempt made by military critics to examine thoroughly 
the resuits of the campaign of Koniggriitz ; and the veteran his- 
torian especially apologized, on the ground of his having just 
attained his ninetieth year, for the incomplete nature of his 
review. Colonel Hamley has therefore had a splendid field for 
inquiry opened to him since he published the first edition of his 
work. Moreover our own stall have laid bare for his use the 
results of their experiments in the transport of troops and materials 
by rail. Yet he intimgtes in his preface his own doubts whether 
the materials thus obtained are even yet suflicient to serve as a basis 
for decided theories. How tentative a stage such inquiries are 
in may well be illustrated by our noting that it is only within the 
few days that have elapsed since this new edition appeared that 
the experiment has been tried successfully (on the recent march 
of troops from Aldershot to Wimbledon) of connecting with one 
another the movements of two columns marching along different 
roads by the system of visual signalling lately introduced into our 
service. 

The original edition of the Operations of War having been 
fully noticed before in our pagest, on its appearance, we she 


* The Operations of War Explained and Ilustrated, Boy Coloncl E.B. 
Hamley, C.B., R.A. Second Edition. Edinburgh and London: Llackw 
& Sons, 1869. 
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confine our present remarks chiefly to the additions now made 
upon the important points already mentioned. The general 
question of the use of railways for the transport of troops 
is treated at p. 23, from materials furnished by experiments 
made especially for our Quartermaster-General’s department. 
The broad result of these experiments is that an army corps 
of 20,000 infantry and 2,000 horse, complete with all acces- 


‘sories, could be forwarded without any difliculty, on an or- 


dinary English line of railroad, sixty miles in twelve hours from 
the commencement of the movement. The same supply of car- 
ringes and engines which is supposed to be collected to move this 
force would suflice to continue to forward other bodies after it 
without delay. DButif the distance were doubled, the operation 
would no longer be continuous, unless the means of transport 
were increased. The author remarks that it would be improper 
to calculate on finding equal facilities in other parts of the world 
to those possessed by a main English railroad, with a full staff com- 
pletely trained for conducting an enormous traffic. And other 
allowances would have to be made, especially for the exhaustion 
conseqtient on carrying men aud horses closely packed for long 
distances, for after such a process they can hardly be expected to 
march on without a fair rest. In his next chapter (the 4th) Colonel 
Hamley shows, with much justice, that there is no present reason 
to believe that railways will supersede ordinary roads for the 

urposes of manceuvre. After noting the instances on record— 

ontebello and Bull Run—where troops have been brought into 
action by railroad to reinforce others already engaged, he very 
justly adds :— 

But none of these operations were of sufficient magnitude to render it 
necessary to treat as peculiar the case of armies manceuvring in a theatre 
intersected by railways, which need be regarded only as roads giving greatly 
increased facilities for movement, at the same time that they afford an ex- 
tremely precarious reliance when within reach of the enemy’s enterprise. 

In a later chapter, that devoted to “the Supply of Armies at a 
distance from their Buse,” the general question of the value of 
railroads is treated in an important paragraph, which it would be 
unjust to the author to abridge, and which forms a very complete 
statement of the exact scientitic deductions warranted by the latest 
experience on this head :— 

The enormous transport trains which formerly passed between an army 
and its base may now be generally in great mcasure dispensed with, and the 
connexion will be maintained with far greater speed and certainty. An 
immensely increased area will generally be available for immediate supplies, 
and particular districts need no Jonger be subject to exhausting requisitions. 
The establishment of great magazines at the junction of important lines 
will be effected with comparative case, aud the operations of army trans- 

rt in the form of horses and vehicles will be confined to the space 

tween the depdts formed on the railways and the front of the army. 
The sick and wounded, removed with ease and regularity, will no longer 
encumber the movements of armies to the same extent as before, and the 
commanders will be lightened of some of their heaviest cares, But the 
quotations we have made from authorities of a former epoch are no less 
applicable now than before. The same principles must govern the selec- 
tion of points on which to establish magazines, and the direction of the 
lines of supply. And as railways are a more vulnerable kind of com- 
munication than ordinary roads, the general will be not less solicitous 
than before to guard his communications from tle enterprises of the 
enemy. 
Sherman’s campaign in Georgia, and the care and dexterity with 
which he used his one railroad, are aptly quoted as an illustration. 
We might contrast with this the advance of Grant on Vicksburg 
the year before, when, though practically unimpeded, owing to 
Pemberton’s extraordinary supineness, by any hostile force capable 
of facing his advance guard, he yet took fourteen days to accom- 
plish the first forty miles of his way; for his supplies had to be 
carried with him in waggons over a country full of deep creeks, 
and, despite of every exertion, some of his divisions were kept six 
days upon the rations served out for three. 

Further on (p. 49) we find an instructive discussion as to the 
effect which railways might have produced on the Waterloo opera- 
tions, and it is shown that the invading army of Napoleon would have 
been slightly favoured at the outset, but that his enemics would 
have profited more afterwards by the better communication which 
would have aided their joint defensive action. And this, Colonel 
Hamley believes, would be the general efiect of railroads. ‘The 
defender would be favoured by them more than the invader, who 
should therefore direct his operations, if possible, on a part of the 
theatre of war where they can exercise little influence. 

Passing on to the other subject of our notice, we tind the former 
chapter on “Changes in Contemporary Tactics ’—as indeed we 
expected—much amplified and almost rewritten. As was before 
shown by Colonel Hamley, the formation adopted by the French 
at Solferino was mainly due to the teachings of Jomini, who had 
closely studied this subject in the wars of the First Napoleon, and 
lived to instruct his nephew in the results, But to his former 
discussion on this point the author appends a review of what has 
been lately done by the Prussians and Austrians in the way of 
improving the mobility and flexibility of their drill. It is well 
known that the former have gone so far as quite to abandon 
the line formation which they once taught to ail Kurope as the 
perfection of drill. ‘Their line is now simply a broken chain of 
small columns only four ranks deep, covered by skirmishers of a 
third independent rank, who at the proper moment withdraw 
through the intervals and form supports to the columns. The 
latter are each composed of one strong company in two divisions, 
trained to halt and fire together, the first division kneeling, so 
that the whole four ranks can use their breechloaders together. It 
4s true that the Prussians still maintain in their drill—as Colonel 


Hamley states—a column of manceuvre for the whole battalion, 
besides the line of company columns, But it must be remem bered 
that the latter is new and purely tentative. From recent personal 
observation of Prussian field-days we can safely assert that it is 
the favourite formation practised, and this substitute for the rigid 
and perfect line once copied universally from the Potsdam parades 
is, in our view, not improbably soon to become the standard for 
the whole Continent. Large battalions, in four or six companies, 
and moving with the latter as units, afford the best hope of in- 
creasing the celerity necessary to correspond with the rapidity of 
fire furnished by the breechloader. Colonel Hamley, in noticing 
the late remarks of the King of Sweden on this head, takes 
occasion to add with great force :— 


This being the way in which the Continental nations reply to the question, 
How to form troops fur the attack of positions under the fire of modern 
infantry und artillery? it remains for objectors to suggest the alternative. 
It would be rash—it might be fatal—for a general to take the field at the 
head of a European army who was not prepared with an answer. The 
solution of the problem is the more necessary because we have here a special 
maneeuvre, requiring special practice, perhaps even special organization. 

These are words that ought not lightly to be passed by. We 
much fear that Aldershot has done far less than is generally be- 
lieved for us in this respect. To modernize our own system of 
drill in the face of existing prejudices requires tact, judgment, and 
courage such as are seldom united in one person. Yet it is said 
that the subject is even now under consideration, and if the words 
of no English writer may weigh in helping the reform needed, we 
would at least call attention to the solemn warning given lately 
by a great practical living soldier, himself a royal commander-in- 
chief, who has won battles in the field in vain, onlysto find his 
success neutralized by the disasters produced by slothful and per- 
verse administration. No more earnest protest has ever been 
uttered against adherence to the eflete type of drill, discipline, and 
field-day, than that of the Archduke Albert, recently noticed in 
these pages*; and the Austrian prince at least can hardly be 
charged with want of rauk, or of practical skill, or of disrespect for 
established institutions. 

We have left ourselves no space to comment on the many other 
useful additions which Colonel Hamley has made to his work, and 
we must leave his numerous readers to trace them for themselves, 
only pointing out as an example that the confessedly imperfect 
account formerly given of Sherman’s campaign in Georgia has now 
been corrected by criticisms received from the great American com- 
mander’s own hand. We could have wished that the scope of the 
work had permitted the author to add to its pages a few of those 
personal touches which would give his general readers a more human 
interest in the great game of war which he has undertaken to make 
clear. In the case of this very campaign the whole truth can 
hardly be told without explaining how Johnston, Sherman's oppo- 
nent, was hampered by the opposition of his lieutenants, who on 
one occasion at least openly set his orders at detiance. But this 
want of pictorial eflect we are far from charging as a fault on a 
work of deep scientific research such as that of Colonel Hamley, 
which needs no commendation of ours to maintain the high place 
it has assumed in modern military literature. 


CURTIUS'S HISTORY OF GREECE.—VOL. 
(Second Notice.) 


J ig part of Curtius’s book which is now translated by Mr. 
Ward answers to part of the first and part of the second 
volume of the original. ‘The narrative takes in the times from the 
beginuing of the Lydian monarchy, the first barbarian Power 
with which the Greeks had much to do, down to the times imme- 
diately before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. This 
takes in the latter part of the second and the whole of the third 
book of Curtius’s own arrangement. It is rather a pity that Mr. 
Ward's division into volumes—no doubt through the difference in 
size of English and German printing—hed to run counter to the 
division of the original. For it hence follows that the first volume 
necessarily contains the narrative of much that is later in date 
than a great deal that comes in the second volume. When volumes 
are published separately in this way, this is a disadvantage, as it 
obscures the plan of the original work. The divisions of Curtius’s 
work answer very well to great divisions of his subject. The first 
book took in the earliest days of Greece and the Greek nation 
down to the Dorian Migration. The second took in, in chapters 
ranged rather according to subjects than according to chrono- 
logy, the events between the Dorian Migration and the Persian 
Wars. The third book may be said to be devoted to the ex- 
altation of Athens, taking in the events from the beginning of the 
Persian Wars to the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, show- 
ing how Athens took the lead in the great national struggle, 
and how, as a consequence, she gradually grew to that height 
of power and glory of which the Peloponnesian War de- 
prived her. If the second volume could have begun with the 
last chapter of Curtius’s second book, “ Die Kiampfe mit den Bar- 
baren,” the volume would have possessed a kind of unity, as that 
chapter makes a natural introduction to the Persian Wars. But, 
before that narrative chapter, the present volume begins with the 


* “ Responsibility in Time of War,” Saturday Review, June 12, 1869. 
t+ The History or Greece. By Professor Dr. Ernst Curtius. Translated 
by Adolphus William Ward, M.A. Vol. II. London: Richard Bentley. 
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eneral chapter headed “ Die Griechische Einheit,” which rather 
Sian to what has gone before. ‘This cutting of Curtius’s second 
book into two parts could probably not be avoided. But it tends 
to hide from the English reader the skilful arrangement of Cur- 
tius’s own work, and it causes an awkward interruption for those 
who read the separate volumes as they come out. 

The best chapters in the volume as it now stands are, we think, 
the first and the last. The main strength of Curtius seems to us 
to lie, not so much in narrative, not so much in military or poli- 
tical history, as in drawing a picture of those other parts of the 
life of a nation which some historians neglect and which do not 
enter into the plan of others. The mere narrative power of Cur- 
tius, though by no means small, is hardly of the tirst order, and 
his exposition of political history is feeble by the side of Mr. 
Grote’s. ‘Io Mr. Grote, with his political experience and his politi- 
cal views, the political life and development of Athens was a real 
and living thing in a way in which it never can be to a mere 
student. No other historian ever entered as Mr. Grote has entered 
into the real spirit of such a body as the Athenian \ssembly ; no 
one therefore has ever drawn so full and clear a picture of its 
nature. But on the other hand this greatest merit of Mr. Grote’s 
work Jed directly to its greatest defect. His history is, after all, alter 
all his strivings to make it otherwise, Athenian rather than Hel- 
lenic, and this purely Athenian way of looking at things makes him 
unfair both to the earliest and to the latest ages of Greece. No 
charge of this sort can be brought against Curtius, and this though 
he has given a more full and vivid picture of Athens as a whole 
than Mr. Grote has. But then Curtius’s picture of Athens as a 
whole is a picture of Athens as the intellectual centre of Greece, 
as the abode of art, philosophy, and inquiry of every sort, rather 
than as the great example of democratic freedom. Curtius in no 
way neglects the political history; we have little or no fault to 
fiud with his way of treating it, but it clearly has not been to him 
the sume intense labour of love which it evidently was to Mr. 
Grote. The two great chapters in the present volume are un- 
doubtedly those headed “The Unity of Greece” and ‘“ The 
Years of Peace.” They are the best pictures that we ever 
saw of the general mind and life of Greece at the two dates 
fixed upon—at the time before the Persian War and in the 
age of Pericles. In both of these we find a great deal of matter, 
some of which is actually new, while a great deal is not to be 
found in other Histories of Greece, worked together with great 
skill, so as to make a vivid and interesting picture. But we con- 
fess that we should have been well pleased to have had a little 
more in the way of annotation and reference. Curtius does not 
indeed expect us, a3 Mommsen does, to swallow any statement 
that he may give us. A good many notes have now found their 
way, not indeed to the bottom of the page, but to the end of the 
voiume. Still when a statement is new, or is put in quite a new 
light, one is better pleased to see the exact words of the original 
authorities on which it is founded all grouped together, and it is 
always unsatisfactory when we get no relerence except to some 
German book or essay which is practically inaccessible. This 
last, however, is no fault of Curtius’s translator, and is hardly a 
fault of Curtius himself. Still, when we read in p. 533 a vivid 
description of Cimon returning to Athens with the relics ot 
Theseus, how he and his fellow generals are appointed by an 
extraordinary vote to adjudge the tragic prize between the youth- 
ful Sophocles and the veteran Aéschylus, we are a little disposed to 
murmur when the only references given us are to ‘'lhiehl in 
Mnemosyne, i. (1852) p. 361 £.”, to the “ Didascalia discovered 
by Franz,” without so much as a reference, and to “ Helbig in 
the Zeitschr. f. Gymnasialw. xvi. 99.” But the whole chapter in 
which this description is found isa most valuable contribution 
to our clearer knowledge of Greek antiquity. The development 
of Greek pvetry, science, and art at the time when art and the 
later poetry had reached their highest point is here set forth 
in a tull, clear, and connected way, such as we have never seen 
elsewhere. Curtius looks at all these matters with a thoroughly 
artistic eye, they are plainly the parts of bis subject on which he 
best loves to dwell, and yet he never gives them any exaggerated 
importance or puts them in other than their proper relation to the 
general march of the history. This is a great point to have 
gained. Some writers ard talkers, both on ancient Greece and on 
medisvul Italy, have utterly wearied us with poets, artists, and 
philosophers, till we have sometimes been tempted to wish that 
neither Greece nor Italy had ever produced any poets, artists, or 
philosophers at all. We need hardly say the greatest offender in 
this way was Roscoe, who wrote his Medicean books on the 
avowed principle that no one would care for “mere historical 
events,” while every one would care for pictures, statues, and 
Latin verses. The result was the production of a series of his- 
tories more profoundly immoral than that of Mommsen himself. 
Curtius never errsin this way. He never forgets that if Athens— 
and by the same argument Florence also—did great things in the 
way of literature and art, it was only by virtue of her position of a 
great and free city that she was enabled to doso. Curtius has 
ever before his eyes the memorable words of Pericles himself, 
how to make Athens the school and ornament of Greece was a 
distinct part of his plans, conceived with a definite political object, 
and one which really had important political results. In this point 
of view, the architectural splendours of the Acropolis, the dramatic 
splendours of the Dionysiac Festivals, are clothed with a twofold 
interest—one an interest strictly of their own, the other a still 
higher interest as parts of the political system and the general 


life of the great Democracy. This Curtius always bears in mind 

and we look on it as the greatest merit of this part of his History 
that he has done so. 

Somewhat of the same nature is the earlier general chapter, 
with which, according to Mr. Ward’s division, the present volume 
opens—namely, the chapter headed “The Unity of Greece.” 
This chapter is, in effect, a picture of Greek religion as dis- 
tinguished from Greek mythology. There are some things in it 
which startle us somewhat, some things for which we should have 
been well pleased to have fuller references, some things which we 
should ask for longer time before we either accept or reject. But 
it is a chapter at once most interesting and most suggestive, 
which supplies abundant materials for thought, and which 
contains many propositions that commend themselves at once to 
our acceptance. One great point on which Curtius insists is the 
importance of religion and sacred sites, above all, of the Delphic 
temple and oracle, in the formation of Greek national life. He 
skilfully and elaborately traces out the effects of the position 
of Delphi and the development of the importance of the 
oracle, as the religious centre of Greece. Je ave not sure 
that he does not sometimes press matters too far, and clothe 
Apollo with even greater authority than really belonged to 
him; still there is nothing that he says which does not at 
least deserve to be most carefully weighed. At the very outset 
he clearly sets forth the influence which the Apollo worship 
had on the process by which the Hellenes disentangled them- 
selves, so to speak, from among the mass of neighbouring 
and kindred tribes and stood forth, not indeed as a political unit, 
but still as a nation in every higher sense of the word. The 
passage is somewhat long, but as a specimen of Curtius’s best 
matter, and also as a favourable specimen of Mr. Ward’s trans- 
lating, it is quite worth transcribing :— 

The land of Greece had separated from the body of the mountain-country 
stretching to the north of the Agean ; in other words, the peninsula-country 
had separated from the mainland, In Epirus a number of tribes akin to one 
another first possessed a common sanctuary, in connexion with which they 
afterwards received a common name (vol. i, p. 104). ‘The sacred oak of 
Dodona put forth its leaves as late as the age of the Antonines; nay, the 
oracle of Zeus survived for centuries the end of the history of the Greek 
people, and, as its primitive sanctuary, always remaincd an object of venera- 
tion. But the more hiyhly gitted of its tribes turned to the south and east, 
where they were in closer vicinity to the fertilizing contact of the tribes of 
Asia Minor ; and these the national history followed, A second centre then 
formed itself on the Thessalian Olympus, where the world of gods and men 
submits toa more detinite order. ‘The Graci become Hellencs; and the 
more closely the Amphictyonic tribes unite amongst themselves, the more 
resolute is their resistance against any contact with the world without. 
Macedonia and Epirus became a territory of barbarians. Once more 
Epirotic tribes swarm over the Pindus. Thessaly, the most ancient Hellas, 
is estranged from the Hellenes, although external forms of connexion con- 
tinue to exist. ‘The nobler tribes gather in a closer circle round Parnassus, 
and form a still more limited Hellas, from which even the whole western 
half of central Greece, the whole district of the Achelous, which continues 
to retain its old relations to Dodona, remains excluded. ‘T'wo peniusulas, 
that in Central Greece, situate to the east of Parnassus, and Pcloponnesus, 
now form the whole of Hellas proper, “coherent ” Greece, as it was called 
by way of contrast to the Greek settlements, which like a narrow rim 
encircled the countries of the barbarians. 

Thus, by means of systems both religious and political in character, the 
Greek people stepped forth out of a great mass of tribes related to it. All 
Greek collective national names attach themselves to particular sanctuaries ; 
these are the centres of union, and the starting-points of history. By a 
movement originating in these the land of the Pelasgi grew into a [lellenic 
land; Hellen and his sons, as Thucydides says, or, in other words, the Am- 
phictyonic Greeks, advancing from place to place, and spreading the same 
measure of culture. In this respect Apollo, as the god of the Thessalian 
Amphictyony, may be said to be the founder of the common nationality of 
the Hellenes, and the originator of Hellenic history, 


Curtius then goes on to point out the importance of Dorian in- 
fluences upon the development of Delphi. It was of course the 
great Dorian Migration and Conquest of Peloponnesus which 
mainly extended to the influence and authority of Delphi, but 
the connexion of which this extension was merely a development 
began at an earlier period, when the Dorians first settled at the 
foot of Parnassus :— 

A new epoch dated from this event. Delphi was placed in connexion 
with Tempe, the priesthood strengthened by fresh accessions, and the Thes- 
salian popular federation transposed hither, The further the northern and 
western districts lagged behind in Hellenic culture, the more Delphic be- 
came the centre of Hellas in a more limited sense, the metropolis of lelopon- 
nesus, the foundation of whose younger states was planned and directed 
from Delphi. 


We believe this to be true in the main, but we are sorry to have 
again to find fault with Mr. Ward’s translation. The words 
which we have marked in Italics are in the original “ der thessa- 
liche Vélkerbund hieher verlegt.” To say nothing of the oddness 
of the process of “ transposing ” a federation, the words ‘ popular 
federation” in no way express the meaning of “ Vélkerbund.” The 
German word certainly rules nothing as to the political character 
of the federation, popular or otherwise ; it simply means a league 
of peoples or tribes as opposed to a league of cities, and this we 
need not say was eminently the character of the Amphictyonic 
body ; but as we have before said, whether through inaccuracy of 
thought or inaccuracy of language, Curtius constantly makes use 
of strictiy federal terms in places where they are not strictly 
appropriate. His account of Delphi and the Amphictyons is cer- 
tainly not free from this tendency. 

e have, we trust, both now and in reviewing the former 
volume, said enough to show our high sense of the value of 
Curtius’s History. It is in some respects the best History of Greece 
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that we know, and it was perfectly right that it should be repro- 

duced in an English form. We wish to see it hold its own place 

among other works of equal merit. We only ask that it may not 

altogether displace the works of countrymen of our own which are 
inly not inferior to it. 


QUAKERISM IN LONDON.* 


U NDER a plain and unadorned exterior, as befits the subject, 
the record of the London Friends’ Meetings gives us many 
curious and valuable details of the early struggles and later for- 
tunes of a sect seldom thoroughly understood, and likely svon to 
be extinct. We cannot recommend the work to those who are 
fond of exciting or sensational reading. The very style of the 
book is such as to suggest its having been written with ink or 
rof drab, so dull is the narrative even where the exploits 
themselves rise into heroism, and so subdued the tone even where 
the theme touches upon the most august of doctrines or the most 
kindling of speculations. There is absolutely nothing in the book 
to call for review on strictly literary grounds. There is never- 
theless enough of matter in the facts drily and inartistically put 
together to entitle the compilers to our thanks, as well as, we 
would hope, to justify us in drawing the attention of our readers 
to such particulars as more especially strike us. The book makes 
no pretence to form in any sense a set history of Quakerism. It 
simply had its origin in a lecture given at the Friends’ Institute, 
London, in the year 1856, by Mr. W. Beck, on the London Friends’ 
Meeting Ilouses and their associations. This has since been 
expanded by the aid of the records and papers of the various 
London branches, to which Mr. F. Ball has ad-led in an epitomized 
form a more special history of the monthly and other meetings which 
form so characteristic a part of Quaker discipline. The writers are 
careful to disclaim all authority of an official kind, nor do they 
rofess to enter into questions of a theological or polemical nature. 
outhly meetings in the Society, we may well understand, have 
more to do with the domestic practice than with the abstract 
belief of Friends, so “ their records show more care of the things 
of outward and daily life than of the things of the spirit.” The 
general result condensed from some 300 volumes of minutes, 
&e., goes to illustrate three periods in life of the Society— 
its rise, with its early conflicts and sutferings and triumphs, its 
middle age of rest and comfort and getting rich, and its renewed 
life in 1760. Ifthe writers have stopped short of bringing their 
task with the same fulness of detail down to the present day, is 
it because they have shrunk from betraying their Society to Gen- 
tile eyes in its present stage of decay, may we not say of rapidly 
Speecting extinction ? We should certaiuly like to know more 
than the present volume tells us touching the existing number of 
Friends, and the prospect of keeping up their mewbers. Since 
the backsliding tendencies of the rising generation of Friends 
wrung fiom the sorely grieved elders the virtual abandonment of 
the broad-brim and drab, our eye affords us little or no imdex 
to the extent of Quaker profession. The chignon may, for all we 
know, cover a — as orthodox and staid as the prim and 
straitly fitting bonnet, while as demure and unruffled a heart 
may beat under silks gay with the hues of the rainbow as under 
the sober stuffs and pinners of stricter days. But the spirit 
of the age has, we fear, been too much for the spirit of Fox 
and Penn. ‘The license of intermarriage with Gentiles has laid 
open the Quaker dovecot to hawks of every feather; and the 
scandal of commercial misadventure has made free with many 
an honoured name. The end can hardly be far off. Let it 
never be forgotten, however, that the Society had, in its day, a 
work to do, and did it well. As a protest against vice, frivolity, 
and unmanliness in dress and manners, it has been met half-way 
by the Gentile world itself. If it is to be absorbed henceforth in 
the general system, the Quaker blood will remain an element of 
force in the veins of the national life. 


_ At the close of the seventeenth century, the period perhaps of 
its highest culmination, the number of Friends residing in London 
is set down by our authors as between ten and twelve thousand. 
If we turn to the pages of Mr. Horace Mann’s Report, which we 
are disposed to trust in matters exterior to the Anglican pale, we 
find the Friends actually returned as present at morning meeting in 
the metropolitan division, March 30, 1851, no more than 1 049. 
The congregation of Devonshire House, one of the six monthly 
meetings, was, in 1695, upwards of 2,000. It now numbers, our 
authors inform us, though united with all the former Gracechurch 
Street and part of Peel, no more than 600. A table of ministers 
and elders of each sex belonging to the quarterly meeting, from its 
stitution in 1792 to 1836, shows an -sercaas Rec drop in the 
second year from twelve male and thirteen female ministers to 
only one of each; nor have they since much exceeded an annual 
average of three. The elders have similarly fallen from twenty- 
four males and seventeen females to zero at the end of the list. 
Another curious table is that of disownments and resignations 
in the six London monthly meetings, arranged in periods of 
five years from 1735 to 1824. The totals here exhibit a pretty 
Steady increase from two to a maximum of 201 (in 1789), 


_ * The London Friends’ Meetings, showing the Rise of the Society of Friends 
in London, with Accounts of the various Meeting Houses and Burial Grounds. 
_ Beck and ‘i. Frederick Ball.“ London: F. Bowyer Kitto. 


under the five several heads of immorality, disorderly conduct’ 
(drinking, gambling, &c.), bankruptey or fraud, marriage by a 
priest, and a general category of “oaths, tithes, war, inconsis- 
tency, absence from meetings, &c.” Since that date the head- 
ings are lumped together in one, exhibiting an average of 150. 
The resignations, fluctuating considerably, reach their highest 
ay 30, in the last 4 of the period. We wish the compilers: 

ad brought down their figures nearer to our own time. The 
marriages, we observe, which numbered 295 in 1679, amounted’ 
to no more than 39 in 1864. It isa common impression that no. 


paupers exist among the Quakers, for the reason that every Friend’ 


falling into poverty is expelled from the body forthwith. This: 
vulgar error will be dispelled by reading the interesting account of 
the London Friends’ Workhouse, which follows the Report upon 
the endowed schools. The original Refuge was founded at Clerken- 
well in 1702, owing to the exertions of John Bellers, an energetic 
though in some respects Utopian philanthropist. Inquiry showed 
that there were then in London 184 aged poor, and 47 children. 
fit for employment. The sum of 1,888/. was raised in less than a 
year, and a building formerly used for similar purposes was taken, 
the site of which now forms the north-west portion of the House 
of Detention, a new site having been taken from the Brewers’ 
Company for the Friends’ Workhouse in 1785, between St. John’s 
Road and the Goswell Road. The rules both for the discipline of 
the “ancient Friends” and the education of the young are liberal 
and sound, and the diet by no means bad either in respect to 
quantity or quality. On First Day, dinner included 6 ounces of 
mutton and pottage; on Third Day, 6 ounces of beef and pottage ; 
on Fourth Day, “ furmety sufficient”; and on Seventh Day, tripe. 
The furmety was improved, we are glad to hear, in 1716, from 
12 quarts of milk, 8 quarts of wheat, and 1 1b. of sugar, to 15 quarts 
of milk, 12 quarts of wheat, and 2} lbs. of sugar. All the inmates 
were employed chiefly in spinning wool, winding silk, or spinning 
cotton. Some old people who had been shoemakers, &c., worked 
at their trade. Oakum-picking was reserved for the refractory. 
False reports that the aged were taxed beyond their strength, in 
1706, seem effectually disposed of by the fact that their earnings 
are set down as no more than a farthing and a-half per day. A 
Committee found, however, that it would be more reputable for 
the old people to do no work, but to wait upon each other. It 
was also suggested to alter the name of the Workhouse to “ Hos- 
pital” or “ Colledge,” but no change appears to have been carried 
out. In the same year “deare Mary Elson of the Pel,” an 
admirable woman, the Mrs. Fry of her generation, whose good 
deeds and wise counsels fill many pages of the book before us, left 
the old people twelve pence “as a token of her love.” 


A second home for “ancient Friends” was set up at Plaistow, 
but seems to have been absorbed into the former institution. The 
Croydon School has since 1820 become too well known to call for 
particular notice. It is from no lack of practical wisdom, any more 
than of worldly thrift, that the Quakers have acquired the reputa- 
tion of being dreamy and unpractical mystics, The general effect 
of their internal annals, as summed up at the close of the present 
work, is to picture them as “regulating their marriages with 
care, taking record of all the events of life, obtaining meeting 
houses and burial grounds, maintaining their poor, even keeping 
fire-engines (as at Southwark), reading briefs after meetings for 
losses by fire, helping all in some practical way or other; keeping 
a bed for prisoners, requiting gaolers, and on all occasions show- 
ing that their faith, if mystical in expression, was practical in its 
ellects, and themselves were far too earnest citizens and men of 
every-day life and duties to be regarded as mystics.” 


Precision in respect to externals seems to have formed no special 
note of the foremost leaders in the best periods of the Society. 
George Fox himself, though a lover of order, feared forms and 
formalities, and “ though he issued advices as to dress, manners, 
and habits, yet left it then to the individual conscience.” At 
times scandal was aroused by too great declension in plainness of 
apparel and language, as appears trom a paper on “ Pride, Plain- 
ness of Dress, Xc.,” issued by a quarterly meeting in 1717. The 
men are censured for wearing extravagant wigs, and for wearing 
their hats and clothes “ after a beauish manner”; the women, for 
decking themselves with “gaudy and costly apparel, wearing gold 
chains, lockets, necklaces, and gold watches exposed to open 
view.” The “immodest fashion of wearing hooped petticoats” 
next comes in for reprobation, together with “making a show of 
mourning.” There is also “a declension crept in amongst us by 
unbecoming gestures in cringing and bowing of the body by way of 
salutation, which ought not oho taught or countenanced in our 
schools or families.” 


In 1720, at the instigation of George Whitehead, the Friends 
were exhorted to “keep clear of vile and wicked practices in 
stock-jobbing and bubbles.” Some years later they are cautioned 
“to avoid drowsiness and light, airy, affected gestures” at meeting. 
In 1761 the hour of gathering was altered from 2 to 3 P.m., but 
with little abatement of the complaint which led to it—namely, 
that, “if Friends pretty generally would eat and drink sparingly 
and not provide hot dinners, they might be fitter for the awfi 
duty of worship, and also prevent the difliculty of their servants 
coming in good time.” A much later hour was afterwards tixed upon. 
The caution against stock-jobbing was clearly in season, though far 
from being effectual. In 1722 we hear of “ the late calamity which 
hath befallen abundance of Friends in and about the City.” The 
bursting of the South Sea bubble seems prophetic of the woes of 
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many a great house in our own day. In 1730 as many as thirteen erecting a stable government in its place. The republics of South 
names of insolvent Friends were brought in to one monthly meeting | America have exhibited conspicuous examples of what is meant 


at Devonshire House. Many a name high in the annals of modern 
commerce meets us early in the present record. One of the first 

at breaks in the circle of which these brotherly meetings 
formed the centre took place at the time when the French in- 
vasion was feared. Many of the wealthier Friends, through sup- 
porting the formation of Volunteer corps, became disunited from 
the general body; amongst them the Lloyds, Hanburys, O=goods, 
Mastermans, and others. A narrower spirit then prevailed than 
when London was thrown into a state of alarm by the advance 
into England of the young Pretender and his forces. Devonshire 
House was in 1745 made use of as a guard-room for the militia, 
by the express consent of the authorities. 

Slight and sketchy as the work before us confessedly is, the de- 
tails, as told by the compilers, are set down with all fuimess and 
eandour. For two centuries or so the domestic career of the Society 


passes in review before us, and we are admitted, it may be, too | 


much behind the scenes for us to leave off with any very exalted 
ideal of its unworldly perfection. Its harder and more repellent 
features are, however, softened by this nearer view. We can 


honour it the more as we see it stand up in the face of trial and | 


obloquy, like its founder, “pure as a bell and stiff as a tree.” 
Grim and formal and scrupulous as the Friends undoubtedly were, 
they were reviled by the straitest sect of Puritans as too free, and 


even persecuted for not being strict enough. They were never, | 
after all, of the “ unco’ guid.” They come down to us as relics of | 


a bygone age, stereotyped models of a morality and a demeanour 
that had in some sort a fitness and a necessity in their day. And 
if they are to pass away from us altogether, we shall think of 
them all the more kindly for having had a good look at them 
in the lifelike, however humdrum, style of portraiture in which 
their own annals have set them before us, 


THE PARAGUAYAN WAR.* 


HIS book possesses much interest in many ways. The author, 
Mr. George Thompson, is a civil engineer. He seems to 
have been employed in some professional capacity in Paraguay 
when the war broke out. He bore in that war no inconsiderable 
part, and his motives for joining in it are stated with commendable 
simplicity. He considers Lopez to be a monster without parallel, 
but he did not discover his character until he had helped to maintain 
his absolute power over the lives and property of several millions 
of people during two or three years. He considers the mode in 
which Lopez began war with the Argentines outrageous, but war 
with Brazil was inevitable. But the author’s motives for taking 
part in this war on the side of Lopez “ were not so much political 
as physical.” In fact, he wanted physic, or at least change of 
air, and he was glad of the opportunity of joining what promised 
to be only a military promenade. He had no interested motive, 
as he received no augmentation of salary on exchanging civil for 
military engineering. Afterwards, when the Secret ‘Treaty was 
ublished, “it gave him a further zest to fight for Paraguay,” as 
e believed she must either resist or be absorbed. He thinks he 
may say that he has done his duty to the Paraguayans, having as 
far as he could alleviated the miseries of the military life of 
those under his orders, and haying been able to save many of 
their lives. This is an unadorned account of motives and actions 
which are in many ways remarkable. To save lives to one side 
in war means to cause destruction of lives upon the other 
side. The author never boasts of his own exploits, but we cannot 
help seeing that his was on several occasions the mind which 
directed Paraguayan valour against its enemies. It was easy for 
a practised engineer to throw up a breastwork or plant a gun so as 
to baffle an attack. A morning's ride and a few pencil sketches 
by the author might involve the assailants of Paraguay in a vain 
expenditure of a thousand lives. The resources of modern science 
were used in the spirit of the soldier of fortune of the seventeenth 
century. Mr. Thompson did not know the character of Lopez at 
the time he began to serve him, and afterwards he considered that 
in serving the tyrant of Paraguay he served its afflicted people 
also. He does not seem to have reflected that the atrocities 
which he charges on Lopez could not have been committed unless 
some man of courage and capacity had sustained the tottering 
fabric of the despot’s power. We have not the smallest doubt 
that, if writing and publishing beoks had been the fashion in the 
fifteenth century, the Scottish Archers of the Guard of King 
Louis XI. of France might have given excellent reasons for con- 
tinuing to serve that monarch, notwithstanding his various tyran- 
nical proceedings. 
‘ The history of South America exhibits a curious combination 
of the vices of civilization and of barbarism. We know by 
what cruelties the Spaniards established a Government which 
continued for many years inactive for evil or for good. Revolu- 
tionary ideas spread from Europe to America, and the Spanish 
authority was overthrown while hardly any elements existed for 


* The War in Paraguay. With an Historical Shetch of the Country and 
ats People,and Notes upon the Military Engineering of the War. By George 
‘Thompson, C.E., Lieut.-Colonel of Engineers in the Paraguayan Army, Aide- 
de-Camp to President Lopez, Knight of the Order of Merit of Paraguay, &c. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1869. : 


in ancient history by a tyranny. Dr. Francia, as Dictator of 


| Paraguay, maintained fom 1813 to 1840 a government by terror, 


But, although he committed many cruelties, it is possible that to 
the bulk of the population a rule which imposed no taxes may 
have appeured beneticent. He was succeeded in the supreme 
power by Lopez L, and he dying made way for Lopez IT., who is 
now noninal.y President of the Republic of Paraguay, and exercises 
authority over that small portion of it which is not overrun by the 
allied troops. Under the elder Lopez the country was tolerab] 
well governxed. The son at first imitated his father, but latterly 
he is said to have developed the vices of selfishness, cowardice, 
and cruelty, until he is entitled to be ranked with the most 
odivus despots that appear in history. Yet the allegiance of 
the people is unshaken either by his violence or his misfortunes, 
and the remnant of the Paraguayan army still follows him 
with the devotion which would be due to a brave and skilful 
general, ‘The courage of this Paraguayan army is beyond all 
praise. The allies hive been vastly superior throughout the con- 


ilict in numbers, resources, and all the appliances of war; but the . 


balance has been almost redressed by the innate bravery of the 
Paraguayans, ‘lhe equipments of the army of Lopez at the out- 
break of the war were miserably inadequate, and if they were 
improved afterwards it was only by captures from the enemy, 
Some regiments had rifles, but they had used them as fowling- 
pieces, to supply the want of rations, until the grooves were worn 
away. The bulk of the army had old flint-lock muskets with the 
Tower of London mark. The artillery consisted of old honey- 


' combed iron guns, like those which serve as posts on Woolwich 


Common. They had probably found their way to America as 
ships’ ballast. It seems that guns, like clothes, are never abso- 
lutely worn out, but, however old they may be, there are people 
in the world to whom they are as good as new. The Paiaguayan 
soldier wore no shoes, he got hardly anything to eat, he accepted 
a tlogging as part of a natural and beneticent arrangement, and he 
was ready ut any moment to attack the best-armed enemy with 
nothing better than a naked sword. A leader worthy of such troops 
would soon have shattered the Triple Confederation, and even 
Lopez managed to make the Paraguayans fight wonderfully while 
only looking on himself. It was on June 2, 1865, that Lopez, 
“no longer able,” as he announced, “to continue the self-sacrifice 
of absenting himself from the seat of war,” quitted his capital, 
Asuncion, for the far-famed fortress of Humaita. In the first year 
the Paraguayans carried on an offensive war. Butin March, 1366, 
the allies had collected a very superior military and naval force at 
the confluence of the rivers Parané and Paraguay, while the Para- 
guayans stood on the defensive in camps outside Humaita. For 
more than two years the principal seat of war was the angle of 
country between the two great rivers. But this war was carried 
on by water as well as by land, and on both elements the Para- 
guayans had only courage to oppose to numbers pee. equipped 
with all the appliances of scientitic warfare. The attacks of the 
Paraguayan gunboats on the ironclad squadron of Brazil may 
fairly be compared with those of the unarmed Welshmen upon the 
mailed chivalry of the Normans. It is amazing that a people 
should fight so bravely for so mean a creature as Lopez is repre- 
sented as being, but it is certain that he has contrived to identily 
attachment to his person with patriotism; and it is said that even 
now, although the allies have driven Lopez into a corner, they 
a fail either to compel or persuade the Paraguayans to rbandon 
un. 

While the allies were preparing to enter the angle between 
the two rivers, their naval forces were in daily conflict with 
Paraguayan gunboats, which would sometimes singly engage 
the whole allied fleet. A gunboat was diflicult to hit from 
a long distance, as it had barely more than the muzzle of its 
gun above water. The steamer Gualeyuay went out every after 
noon and defied the allied fleet, firing her 12-pounders, which 
were answered with every kind of projectile from a 68-pounder 
to a 150-pounder. ‘These used to fall around her like  huil, 
throwing up immense waterspouts into the air. She used to 
retire a little before sunset. She did this every day for three 
weeks, without being hit, except by one ball, which passed 
through herfunnel. Mr. Whitworth supplied the allies with guns, 
but he was not responsible for their gunnery. The Paraguayans 
had a fort at Itapiru on the bank of the Parana, opposite to an 
island called Caraya. ‘bhe Brazilians had occupied a sand-bill on 
this island, making trenches and batteries. On a pitch-dark night 
the Paraguayans crossed the water in canoes and attacked the 
Brazilian works. ‘They took part of these works, and were 
driven out of them repeatedly. Among them were a detach- 
ment of dismounted cavalry, armed with naked swords, who 
did great execution, The Brazilian artillery was taken and re- 
taken several times. As soon as the noise of the firing was heard, 
gunbouts and ironclads surrounded the island, and numerous 
reinforcements were sent to the Brazilians. At last the Para- 
guayans were nearly all killed or wounded, and those who could 
move went to their canoes and pushed off. Day had already 
broken, and the Paraguayans had to stem a strong current, under 
a heavy fire of grape and canister. They lost five hundred men, 
and the Brazilians one thousand, many of whom were killed by the 
fire of their own steamers. It was quite unnecessary for the allies 
to occupy this post, but it was madness in Lopez to attack it. 
This is a good example of the operations of the war, The swall 
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Paraguayan army was rendered even smaller by exhibitions of its 
yalour under hopeless circumstances. But although it could not 
defeat its enemies, it effectually deterred them from any operations 
which were not of the most elaborate and dilatory character. The 
rincipal position of the Paraguayans at this time was at Paso la 
Patria, nearly opposite the island of Caraya already mentioned. 
The Brazilian fleet, which was now very numerous and powerful, 
prepared to bombard the Paraguayan lines, and thereupon Lopez 
departed in a hurry, leaving his officers to hold the place 
or abandon it, as they might think best; and in his haste he 
even left behind him in Paso la Patria Mrs. Lynch and his chil- 
dren. This lady, who is frequently mentioned in these pages, was 
by birth Irish, and had been educated in France. When Lopez 
visited Europe, he _napenonen her to return with him. She seems 
to have possessed the courage which Lopez lacked. He is brave 
in the sense of provoking and sustaining conflict with powerful 
enemies, but we are told that he is not brave under tire, and 
in fact he cannot abide the whistling of a shot. It must be 
gratifying to Euglishmen to be informed that Mr. Thompson 
was almost the only person whom he did not venture to 
misuse, and that he even took some pains to keep his cruelties 
fron Mr. Thempson’s knowledge. But in truth Mr. Thompson 
was his chief practical engineer, and it is impossible to cal- 
culate how much of the two years’ deteniion of the allies 
before Tlumaité was due to Mr. ‘Thompson's skilful arrange- 
ment of the Paraguayan batteries. It must be remembered 
that this people, like the Confederates of North America, could 
obtain no external supplies except by capture from their enemies. 
The only channel of supply is the river Parana, which was 
blockaded from the beginning of the war. It should be observed 
that the upper portion of the river Paraguay flows through the 
Brazilian province of Matto Grosso, and the communication of 
that province with the sea was barred by the fortress of Humaita. 
The Varaguayans silently evacuated Humaité on the 24th of 
July, 1863, and it was supposed that the war was over. But 
Lopez still commands a few thousands of devoted troops. The 
author’s last service to Lopez was the defence of Angostura, 
a post on the Paraguay much higher up than Humaita, and 
near the capital, Asuncion. Being shut up in this place without 
hope of relief by Lopez, he capitulated to the allies and returned 
to Europe. 

We find many examples in this book of the privations cheerfully 
undergone by the Paraguayans. A body of their troops had 
nothing to eat but a ration of luaf sugar. ‘Ihe allies after a battle 
tried to burn the dead, and complained that the ’araguayans were 


0 lean that they would not burn. The contrivances by which 


the Paraguayans produced a tolerable artillery must be ascribed 
principally to the author. Two batteries of brass rifled guns were 
made in the arsenal at Asuncion to fit the Lahitte shells which the 
enemy sent over in profusion, and the greater part of which did 
not burst. The allies expended an incredible quantity of ammuni- 
tion in bombardments of which the greater part were innocuous. 
Indeed the allies spent their money with a spirit which we must 
admire all the more because we know that they borrowed some of 
it fram ourselves. A levy was made by the Paraguayans of the 
few church-bells remaining, and of all the copper boilers and 
saucepans in the country, and a 10-ton gun was cast, being bored 
aud rifled to fit Whitworth’s 150-pounder shot, of which some 
thousands were collected which had been thrown by the enemy. 
But the utilization of hostile projectiles was sometimes carried 
too far, as in the case of the unexploded shell which was 
used by some Paraguayan soldiers to prop their cooking pot, 
which had lost a leg. When the shell got heated it exploded, 
and sent the dinner flying. ‘The soldiers weve cavalry, and did 
not know the nature of a shell. The bombardments all round 
were a source of pleasure to everybody. The allies liked the 
noise, and thought they were doing immense execution. The 
Paraguayan soldiers liked them, as they got a mugtul of Indian 
corn tor every shell or heap of splinters they collected. Lopez 
liked them, as he got large supplies of different kinds of shot and 
shell, and quantities of iron, which was sent to Asuncion and cast 
into shot. ‘The small splinters were made into canister-shot. 
We cannot withhold our admiration from many ingenious and 
economical expedienis for carrying on the war, which were doubt- 
less suggested by Mr. Thompson; and we hardly like to give ex- 
pression to the thought which necessarily occurs to us, that our 
clever countryman must have caused the deaths of many thou- 
sunds of the enemies of Paraguay. There is one characteristic 
passage in which the author speaks of “a delightful gun ”—a 
32-pounder Whitworth—which was captured from the enemy, 
und made splendid practice against their fleet. However, if the 
allied soldiers had not been victims to good gunnery, they would 
probably have died of cholera in their ‘camps; and, on the other 
hand, Mr, Thompson must have saved the lives of many Para- 
guayans by putting them under cover from bombardment. It 
must be a tine thing for a scientific artillerist to get into a 
country where nobody much minds either killing or being killed. 
And it was fortunate for the cause of projectile science that 
Mr. Thompson did not become aware of the true character of 
the chief he was serving until it was impossible to serve him any 
longer, 


WOMAN’S WORK.* 


Ww. have so recently indicated our general view of the 
Woman’s Rights question, in dealing with Mr. Mill's 
volume on the subject, that we need not repeat it here. ‘That 
women should be better educated and less frivolous than they too 
often are, and that useful employment should be found for those 
who remain unmarried, would certainly be a benetit, and so far all 
sensible persons will sympathize with Mrs. Butler’s object. But 
it is a very diflerent matter when it is proposed to throw open all 
professions and political rights indiscriminately, and thus—to 
adopt the happy metaphor lately used in another connexion 
by an Irish member—“to break down the bridge which at 
present divides” the two sexes. We need not enter here on 
the vexed question of the physiological or psychological differ 
ences between them. That such differences have in fact been 
universally recognised from the earlicst period to which histo- 
rical testimony reaches is at leasi, as we have before said, a 
prima facie argument in favour of the prevailing belief, and even 
Mr. Mill admits that it throws the burden of proof on the cham- 
pions of this new crusade, though he has no surer proof to offer 
than his own strong conviction that the experience of the future 
will correct the experience of the past. But there are two ob- 
vious considerations which they are rather apt to overlook. They 
wax eloquent over the wrongs of woman and her emancipation 
from the cruel bondage which the traditional tyranny of mankind 
has imposed upon her. But they seem to forget that the traditions 
and feelings of womankind, as well of mankind, are against them, 
perhaps even more so. Mrs. Butler indeed implicitly admits that 
no slizht part of the task she has set herself will consist in-over- 
coming the opposition of her own sex. Women have probably 
an instinctive ivceling that to aspire to competiticn with men on 
equal terms would not tend to increase, but to diminish, their real 
iniluence; aud we suspect that they are right. “ Women,” 
observes Mrs. Butler, with perfect truth, “are not men’s rivals,. 
but their helpers.” But if they are to become doctors and bar- 
risters and preachers—we say preachers advisedly, for Mrs. Butler 
expressly declines to be bound by St. Paul’s judgment—to have 
Parliamentary votes and, we presume, Parliamentary seats (for 
the one ought clearly to imply the other), they would be forced 
into what must always be an unequal, and therefore an un- 
graceful and discontented, rivalry. And further, which is our 
second point, the better they succeeded the more masculine 
they would become. Mrs. Butler hints at this objection, but 
without giving any real answer to it. Could her schemes be 
realized to the utmost, the inevitable result would be to create 
a kind of third sex, lacking alike the grace of woman and 
the vigour of man. Whether men or women would be the 
greatest sufferers by the change we will not undertake to say, but 
most assuredly neither would be gainers by it. That there is 
force in much which is urged in the Introduction to this volume 
we quite admit, but there is a chasm between the premisses and 
the conclusions which the earnest eloquence of the writer cannot 
bridge over. And when she commences her plea for equal social 
and political rights for women by representing their present con- 
dition as that of slaves or pariahs under a grinding tyranny, the 
whole question is not only put on a false issue, but almost 


rendered ridiculous. Who would dream, for instance, if he read , 


it apart from the context, that such a passage as the following 
could be aimed at the exclusion of women from the suffrage >— 

In the Bible, I find the labourer deprived of just wages, the wronged 

widow, the neglected orphan, the leper driven out of society, the unin- 
structed from whom the key of knowledge had been withheld, the Gentile 
stranger oppressed by the privileged Jew, each and all in their turn tenderly 
mentioned in those pathetic and paternal utterances, beginning with “ Thus 
saith the Lord.” ‘heir cry, it is said, enters into the ears of God. They 
are cared for by Him, and we dimly trust that restitution awaits them 
somewhere hereafter for loss suilered on carth. 
Hardly less incomprehensible is the strict “analogy” suggested 
between the position of “the many” who had no votes before the. 
Reform Act of 1832 and the present position of women, and the 
danger in either case of revolution. 

‘he subject of prostitution is confessedly a difficult as well as a 
painful one, and we certainly shall not quarrel with Mrs. Butler 
for pleading, as she does with good feeling and good taste, the 
cause of “these her fellow-women” who have sunk to a life of 
shame and sorrow. But we entirely fail to see how they would 
be benefited by giving to women “ a share in the framing of legis- 
lative and social measures.” She complains that they are left out 
of account in legislation except so far as society requires to be 
protected against them asa nuisance. But what can legislation 
do? It might be an advantage—and we believe it would be— 
both to society and to themselves if they were placed under 
some such legal surveillance as in France and other Continental 
countries, but the prejudices against such a course would certainly 
not be weakened by the admission of female legislators to Parlia- 
ment. Nor is it easy to see how these unhappy women themselves 
are to be touched except by “ missionary efiorts,” and we fear that 
under any system of laws, while human nature remains what it is, 
the class will always be a large one. When, again, the authoress 
says “there is abundance of work to be done which needs men and 
women detached from domestic ties,” she is right enough. There 


* Woman's Work and Woman’s Culture. A Series of Essays, edited by 
Josephine E. Butler. London: Macmillan & Co. 1869. 
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are spiritual ministrations, for instance, in towns, which can be 
most effectively discharged by an unmarried clergy, and there 
are many benevolent offices for the souls and bodies of their 
fellow-women which Sisters of Charity—or by whatever name 
they may be called —can fulfil much better than any one else. 
Still, we must insist, such cases are the exception, and, com- 

tively, the rare exception. All experience goes to confirm 
the truth of the Scriptural statement that “it is not good for 
man”—or for woman either—‘to be alone.” For both alike 
marriage is the rule, and any attempt to organize society on a 
different hypothesis will infallibly lead in the long run to worse 
evils than it cures. There isa great deal of truth in all that is 
said here about the importance of introducing a home element 
into the life of hospitals, orphanages, workhouses, and the like. 
But what has this even remotely to do with demanding “ the 
Parliamentary vote ” for women? One immediate consequence of 
conceding it, which has been often pointed out and never denied, 
would be to give an immense impetus to reactionary policy of all 
kinds. Most married women, if they voted at all, would have the 
good sense to vote with their husbands, and so far the general 
result would not be affected either way. Unmarried women, in 
nine cases out of ten, would vote by the advice of their clergy- 
man; not one in a hundred from any distinct political con- 
viction. 


Mrs. Butler has not strengthened her argument by her strange 
method of importing theological considerations into it, though she 
evidently considers this her strongest point. Christianity has im- 
mensely changed and elevated the position of women from what it 
was under the old Pagan civilization of Greece or Rome. An 
admirable sketch of this change is given in Mr. Lecky’s recent work 
on European Morals. Were it not so there would be more ground 
for these indignant protests against the slavery to which they are 
reduced. But when the authoress contrasts “the teaching of 
Christianity,” as #11 writers Christian or non-Christian understand 
it, with the teaching of its divine Founder, when she informs us 
that “the Church in @ single generation departed from the simpli- 
city of Christ,” and appeals trom the authority of St. Paul ind 
“the traditions of a vitiated Church ” to “ the essential ethics of 
Christ,” there is one obvious observation to be made. We 
have remarked before that the fact of their studiously ignoring 
a distinction recognised in the immemorial traditions of man- 
kind is a strong primd facie argument against the advocates of 
the new system. ‘The fact that Christianity, whiie in many respects 
fundamentally changing the relations of the sexes, has all along 
continued to recognise that distinction, is a strong confirmation of 
the argument, and, as a rule, those who affect to draw a line 
between Christianity and the religion of Christ are justly regarded 
as paradoxical or pedantic or insincere. No doubt there are many 

ints on which Christians have differed, and do differ widely, 
in their interpretation of the teaching of Christ; but where they 
have substantially agreed from the first generation downwards, 
the chances are enormous against a particular individual being 
right who professes to have tirst discovered its true sense in the 
middle of the nineteerth century. It would be out of place to 
follow Mrs. Butler here through her detailed examination of 
the Gospels in their bearing on the subject, on which she 
observes that the author of Lcce Homo is necessarily “ deficient 
and onesided,” because “he is a man and not a woman.” 
Clearly she would have more respect for “the views propounded 
by Councils” if they had included an equal representation of 
both sexes, as she would under similar circumstances feel more 
confidence in the legislation of the British Parliament. But it 
would certainly puzzle any reader who had not made up his mind 
beforehand to trace the very slightest connexion between the 
passages she quotes and the inferences she wishes to deduce from 
them. To all ordinary critics, of whatever creed, they would seem 
abundantly explained by what Christianity has done for women 
already, and wholly irrelevant to the kind of social revolution for 
which our modern gynosophists are labouring. 


The volume contains, besides the editor’s Introduction, ten 
essays, which are allotted, on the principle of equal division of 
‘labour, five to men and five towomen. One of the lacy essayists, 
‘Miss Cobbe, is already well known as a writer and a philan- 
thropist, though of somewhat eccentric views. Of the male con- 
tributors, the best known to fame is Mr. Pearson, of Oriel, formerly 
Professor of Modern [listory at King’s College, and author of a 
History of England in the Middle Ages. As might have been 
anticipated beforehand, Miss Cobbe’s and Mr. Pearson’s are deci- 
dedly the two most interesting, and we may add most moderate, 
papers in the volume. Miss Cobbe’s essay on “the Final Cause 
of Woman” is mainly an eloquent protest against the Comtist 
scheme of elevating or degrading woman into a kind of otiose 
divinity, and against the opposite but equally objectionable theory 
which treats her as a mere chattel for the convenience or plea- 
sure of the lords of creation, instead of a moral being inheriting, 
equally with man, the lofty responsibilities and destinies of an 
immortal soul. In short, it is a protest in favour of the Christian 
as opposed to the Pagan or infidel theory of life. We observe 
that Miss Cobbe expressly admits, what Mrs. Butler seems to deny, 
that “a woman’s life without a domestic side must be looked upon 
as incomplete, or at best exceptional.” Mr. Pearson’s essay on 
“Some Historical Aspects of Family Life” is an argument in favour 
of altering the present laws about the property of married women. 
We entirely sympathize with his dread of any further relaxation 


of the marriage-tie, which he considers inevitable if some chan 
does not take place. He announces his own very decided prefer. 
ence for treating marriage as indissoluble, on moral and social 
grounds; into the religious aspects of the question he does not 
enter. His view of the matter is summed up in the following 
passage :— 

Neither must it be forgotten that the progress of democratic opinion 
rather tends, for a time at least, to facilitate the movement for divorce’. The 
right of either party to rescind a contract which no longer seures the 
objects for which it was formed, or to frame contracts in such a manner 
that they may one day be rescinded, appears consistent with the first 
notions of equity. That the experin.ent has been tried in France and fied 
signally, is now generally forgotten. The examples of North Gc rmany and 
America are more recent and better known; and in both, despite some ex- 
treme instances, the law of divorce is believed to work well, or ut least is 
maintained by public opinion. Perhaps the time has not yet arrived when 
the system can be estimated at its full value. But the arguments which 
Bentham adduced for regarding the marriage bond as indissoluble seem to 
me to have lost none of their force; and while I believe that our present 
system was rendered necessary by the abuse of private Acts of Parliament, 
giving the rich a privilege which was withheld from the poor, I prefer the 
rigour of the French law, which assumes that the marriage union can only 
end with life. A man of forty may part from his wife and form a fresh 
connexion without sensible difficulty, perhaps even with manifest gain, if he 
has been professionally successful. A woman of forty and mother of a large 
family is in a very different position, and genersily is likely to remain 
widowed. Moreover, easy divorces are only another form of polygamy; 
and in all polygamous countrics the poor are comparatively at a disatvan- 
tage. Practically, too, the certainty of easy diverce would, I think, increase 
the number alike of injudicious marriages and of hasty separations, N +r is 
it easy to understand how the sanctity of filial relations would be preserved 
if the children of one father are scattered under the several roofs of his ois. 
carded consorts. For all these reasons, as well as for others which I need 
not discuss, as they rather belong to ethics than to politics, 1 look turw rd 
with the greatest dread to any further relaxation of the marriage-tie. The 
only class who will gain permanently by it will be wealthy voluptuaries, 
with a taste like Henry VIII, for forming temporary unions under the 
double sanction of the Church and the Law. 


Of the remaining female essayists, Miss Jessie Boucherett dis- 
cusses “How to Provide for Superfluous Women,” her plan 
being to admit women to employments now reserved for wen, 
and thus to drive a larger number of men to emigrate. Miss 
Suphia Jex-Blake, writing from her “own experience as a 
medical student,” especially advocates “ Medicine as a | to- 
fession for Women,” desiring, however, that their services 
should be confined to their own sex; whereas another essuyist 
(Miss Julia Wedgwood) looks to the time when any but a “ lady 
physician ” will “ thought a portent. Miss Jex-Blake herself 
wishes medical students of both sexes to be trained together, and 
considers that “the embarrassment will disappear in the interest 
of acommon study,” which appears to us to be exceedingly doubtful, 
and far from obviously desirable. Miss Wedgwood pleads the caure 
of “ Female Suffrage” temperately, but very inconclusively. Like 
most of the essayists, she is more successful in enforcing her prin- 
ciples than in connecting them with her practical deductions. Her 
explicit admission, from which some of the other writers seem to 
shrink, that the changes they are set upon “ would tend to biunt 
the edge of contrast between the sexes,” is worth noting. There 
can be no doubt she is right so far. Miss Wolstenholme, who 
closes the catalogue, argues, not very temperately, for a new 
and extended system of education for girls, placing it apparently 
on a precisely similar footing with the education of boys. 
wishes to see High Schools established in all large towns, and 
a kind of girls’ Universities in many country districts, which 
may be attended by students living at home, and she is anxious 
to have women on the proposed Educational Council. 
She is also anxious to claim as nearly as possible an equul share 
for girls with boys in the funds of Endowed Schools, and 
actually suggests that where the endowment is too small for two 
schools to ~ established side by side, mixed boarding schools 
might be tried with advantage ; though she is not absolutely pre- 


pared to say “that a system of mixed education would be an 
unmixed advantage,” and appears dimly conscious of possible 
objections to the scheme “on moral and social grounds.” But she 


conceives that “ the strong prejudices of English society on this 
point have worked very mischievously.” We have not observed 
that any of the other writers go quite so far as this. 


There is not much in the remaining essays to call for special re- 
mark. Mr. George Butler dwells on the disabilities under which 
women labour as educators and as educated, and urges that they 
have a special aptitudé for certain branches of educational work, 
and particularly for teaching boys’ schools, Mr. Herbert Mozley 
enters into a detailed examination of the property disabilities of 
married women, and other legal incidents of marriage. Mr. Stuart’s 
paper on the “Teaching of Science” is rather an argument for 
the general importance and benefits of scientific study than for its 
peculiar applicability to female education, though he answers 
incidentally—and somewhat superticiaily—one or two popular 
objections to this use of it. Mr. Boyd-Kinnear pleads for free 
trade in all employments and professions between men and women, 
leaving them to find their right places on the principle of natural 
selection. A great deal of what he says will be admitted by every one 
to be reasonable, but the essay is disfigured, like most of the rest, by 
extreme statements and extravagant declamation. It is quite true 
that women ought to be better educated, and to have more — 
for healthy and useful occupation than has usually been the case 
hitherto. But it is not true, begging Mr. Boyd-Kinnear’s pardon— 
and here he does but re-echo the tone which runs through the 
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CALENDAR OF THE CAREW MANUSCRIPTS.* 


HIS is the third volume of the Calendar of the Carew MSS., 
with an introduction prefixed which belongs entirely to the 
first and second. This anomaly, we suppose, arises from the fact 
that two editors are engaged on the work. Mr. Bullen performs 
the part of analysing the documents, and Mr. Brewer finds it 
more convenient to write a preface after he has had time leisurely 
to peruse them in print ; and being enaged on his own Calendar 
of State Papers of the reign of Henry VIIT., he cannot go so fast 
as his subordinate. The evil resulting from this arrangement is 
that the reader never gets, in one and the same volume, the 
documents he wants to read and understand and the key by which 
they are to be understood. This is the more to be regretted because 
of the difliculty of understanding a subject so little known as 
frish history ; and Mr. Brewer is placing his own brilliant prefaces 
at somewhat of a disadvantage when his critics have to speak of 
them apart from the remarks they may have to make on the rest 
of the volume. 

We will for the present leave Mr. Brewer's preface alone, and 
confine our remarks to the documents analysed in the volume, 
which throw a great deal of light on the relations of England and 
Ireland during the last decade of the sixteenth a And we 
nust first be allowed to express our regret that the Calendar ter- 
ninates in April, 1600. We do not know how much enlargement 
the volume would have required for the purpose, but it would 
certainly have been more complete if it had reached to the death 
of Klizabeth in March, 1603, and so included the termination of 
the iebellion of Tyrone and the return of Sir George Carew to 
Ergland. The last paper calendared is the Bull of Clement VIII. 
gumting a plenary indulgence to all who served under Hugh 
0 Neale, Earl of ‘Tyrone, who is here styled “ Captain-General of 
the Catholic army in Ireland.” 

As will have been surmised from the date at which the 
yolume commences, the principal interest of the documents centres 
in ‘l'yrone’s rebellion. A thoughtful paper, entitled “ A Discourse 
for Ireland,” introduces the subject. It is calendared, though 
it has no date, as belonging to the close of the year 1594, and 
siates the writer's conviction that Tyrone is likely to rebel, which 
sevellion will be either the result of a combination with Spain, or 
else * an ancient Irish practice to hinder the proceedings of Eng- 
lish justice, which of late hath crept further into Ulster than 
accustomed.” In this latter case the rebellion would not be of so 
much importance. In the event of its being a Catholic movement 
it was more dangerous, inasmuch as all the gentlemen of the 
English Pale, as well as the inhabitants of the coast of England and 
Wales, are in religion Catholics. Camden must have seen this 
paper, which anticipates the earl’s assuming the style and title 
U'Neale, “a name more in price to him than to be entitled Czesar,” 
for he observes upon the assumption of it, ‘‘ Who could forbear a 
ciaracter which in Ireland sounds bigger than that of Ceesar itself ?” 
The proclanation of Tyrone as a traitor is dated June 28 of the 
following year, and all doubts as to the nature of the rebellion were 
set at rest by two intercepted letters written by Tyrone to the 
King of Spain and Don Carolo, asking for 2,000 or 3,000 soldiers 
to help to re-establish the Catholic religion, and to secure a king- 
dom for the King Catholic. However, ‘l'yrone made his first sub- 
uission October 18. It must not be supposed that the submission 
amounted to much. It was simply an agreement to a temporary 
cessation of hostilities, which both parties quite understood would 
be renewed as soon as Tyrone found himself in a condition to 
justify his undertaking another rebellion. In fact, in the articles 
it is specified that the truce was to continue till the following 1st of 
January, and one month longer if the Deputy should desire it. The 
state of things must have seemed critical, it being uncertain at what 
time a fresh rebellion might break out, and what assistance would 
be given by the Scots, who would effect a landing in Ulster, or 
by the Spaniards, who might easily make an attack on Waterford, 
and raise all Munster to join the Northern rebellion. It was no 
doubt convenient for the Queen to express her wonder to the Lord 
Deputy that these Noithern rebels should again appear in arms, 
but probably no one was really surprised that at the very beginning 
of tue month the rebellion had broken out afresh; and there was 
soon no doubt about the ow of the King of Spain, for Tyrone 
sent Philip L.’s letter, promising him all assistance in his power, 
to the Lord Deputy and Council, probably intending thereby to 
intimidate them by representing the strength of his cause. At 
a parley held between ‘I'yrone and the Commissioners sent by the 
Deputy to treat with him, the following dialogue occurred :-— 

“Upon what ground was | proclaimed a traitor, having then done nothing 
deserving that name ? ” 

“You had before the proclamation practised the winning of the Black- 


sa and also you were then present or near the place at the winning 
ercot.” 


* Culendur of the Carew Manuscripts preserved in the Archiepiscopal 
Library at Lambeth. 1 . Edited by J. S, Brewer, M.A., and 
William Bullen, Esq. Published by the Authority of the Lords* Commis- 
Sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. London: Longmans & Co. 1869. 


And Tyrone stood much amazed at his own simplicity in letting 
the cat out of the bag. 


Towards the end of January the cessation of arms is renewed 
till April 1, or May 1, unless warning be given to the contrary. 
During this time we find Tyrone expressing his desire to be re- 
ceived into Her Majesty’s favour, and so to continue; yet within 
three months he is n exhorting the gentlemen of Munster to 
assist Christ’s Catholic religion and join with him in war. Itis very 
curious to observe how neither party trusted the other at all, yet 
both found it convenient to adopt the plan of cessation of arms and 
treaties of peace, which Cecil o vel to the Deputy were preju- 
dicial to the cause, but which were rendered necessary by the in- 
ability of the Government to suppress the rebels; but at the end 
of the year 1596 “Hugh Tirove” is “ His Honour’s,” meaning 
rad Lord Deputy’s, “ very loving friend,” and had accepted his 

on. 


In April, 1597, a new Deputy was appointed, and Lord iy a 
was specially instructed that toleration of Popery, which the 
rebels had so greedily aimed at, was not to be listened to for a 
moment. But though, in the summary of the state of Ireland 
which was placed in his hands, Ulster is represented as universally 
revolted, and not one of the six shires of Connaught as altogether 
free from revolt, we hear little about Tyrone personally for some 
time. Yet the rebellion was raging fiercely. A declaration of 
the “State of the English Pale ” speaks of Louth, Meath, Kildare, 
and Dublin as being “ spoiled, wasted, and consumed by burning 
or otherwise, save some castles in each of the said shires where 
the owners do shroud themselves from the rebels, which they can- 
not long hold without speedy relief.” Meanwhile, the rebels, 
though causing serious trouble, were not in much heart. In July, 
1597, Tyrone wrote to the King of Spain that they would 
undone “except God keep us,” but that he would not break his 
oath to Philip for all the great offers of Flizabeth. Yet within 
six months Tyrone mafes another submission, acknowledging his 
sorrow for the repetition of his crime of relapse and defection ; but 
even then he asks for a forbearance of arms for two months, and 
the conditions he requires are free liberty of conscience for all, 
and that he himself should be made a Count Palatine. 


The year 1598 was comparatively quiet. Borough was suc- 
ceeded y Ormond, and Oxmond by Essex, who was rated most 
severely by the Queen for his dilatory conduct of the expedition 
against the rebels, and especially for allowing Tyrone to parley 
with him upon anything like terms of equality. But the instruc- 
tions issued to the Secretary for Ireland, who had authority to 
conclude with Tyrone, plainly show that, though the Queen was 
indignant with Essex, she was afraid of driving Tyrone to ex- 
tremities; so Fenton was directed to ascertain “in what sort he 
did crave our mercy,” the Queen’s purpose being, as she expressed 
it, 

At his earnest and humble suit, notwithstanding so many his just provoca- 
tions of our indignation, to receive him now at last into our grace and mercy, 
so to live and be used by us as shall be for his greatest comfort, without any 
thought of taking other revenge towards him than Almighty God doth use 


after he hath forgiven the greatest sinners upon their speedy and sincere 
craving of mercy. 


But, in fact, Tyrone’s principal demand was incompatible with the 
Queen’s safety. Sir William Warren says, “ He seemed to stand 
chiefly upon a general liberty of religion throughout the Kingdom,” 
and that he (Warren) had replied that he thought “ Mer Majesty 
would no more yield to that demand than she would do to give 
her crown from her head.” 


Towards the end of 1599 Tyrone was becoming more exacting 
in his demands. He was in high feather, and demanded the 
release of a priest who had been taken prisoner during the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, in the haughtiest language :—* Wherefore, 
as ever you think that I shall enter to conclude peace or 
cessation with the State, let him be presently enlarged.” In 
the same letter he professes openly that he undertakes gene- 
rally to plant the Catholic faith throughout all Ireland, and 
expresses the utmost indignation that during the cessation of 
hostilities any person should be restrained in the matter of reli- 
gion. About the same time he writes to the King of Spain and 
the Archduke of Austria for help for the College of Douay, 
which was the nursery whence was to spring the learning and 
virtue which was to disseminate God’s Word, instruct the people, 
and eradicate errors from men’s minds. 


At last, Jan 21, 1600, Mountjoy was appointed Depu 
and the very first of his instructions is to take a care ome 
serve the “ true exercise of religion amongst our loving subjects.” 
And here it is to be noticed that all Tyrone’s letters are signed 
with the talismanic name O'Neale—spelled, of course, in every 
possible variety of letters. But towards summer it became evident 
that the rebellion could not hold out unless timely succour arrived 
from Spain. But Spain had enough to do for itself in au appre- 
hended war with France, and Sir Robert Cecil was confident that 
no succour would come from that quarter. At the end of the year 
Carew reports to the Privy Council that there is not a single 
garrison in Munster held against the Queen, and offers to spare 
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1,000 men for the defence of Leinster if necessary, entirely dishe- 
lieving the report that ‘'yrone had protested upon his salvation 
that he would after Christmas send 2,300 soldiers into the 
Southern province. Accordingly a general pardon was issued for 
the inhabitants of Munster, and the Queen wrote a letter to 
Mountjoy, which was couched in the following familiar terms :— 


Mistress Kitchenmaid,—I had not thought that precedency had been ever in 
question but among the higher and greater sort ; but now I tind by good proof 
that some of more dignity and greater calling may by good desert and laith- 
ful care give the upper hand to one of your faculty that with your frying pan 
and other kitchen stuff have brought to their last home more rebels, and passed 
greater breakneck places than those that promised more and did less, Com- 
fort yourself therefure in this, that neither your careful endeavour, nor 
dangerous travails, nor heedful regards to our service, without your own 
by-respects, could ever have been bestowed upon a prince that more e-teems 
them, considers and regards them than she fur whom chiefly, 1 know, all this 
hath been done, and who keeps this verdict ever in store for you; that no 
vainglory nor popular fawning can ever advance you forward, but true vow 
of duty and reverence of prince, which two, afore your life, L see you do 
prefer. And though you lodge near Papists and doubt you not for their 
infection, yet I fear you may fail in an heresy, which I hereby do conjure 
you from, that you suppose you be backbited by some to make me think you 
faulty of many oversights and evil defaults in your government. 1 would 
hive you know for certain that as there is no man can rule so great a charge 
without some errors, yet you may assure yourself I have never heard of sny 
had fewer ; and such is your good luck that I have not known them, though 
you were warned of them, And learn this of me that you must make 
difference betwixt admonitions and charges, and like of faithful advices as 
your most necessariest weapons to save you from blows of princes’ mislike, 
And so I absolve you a pena et culpa, if this you observe. And so God 
bless and prosper you as if ourself were where you are. Your sovereign that 
dearly regards you, 

The draft of the Proclamation of Pardon speaks of the rebels as 
being abject persons particularly stained with the guilt of horrible 
inhumanities, and unnatural knowledge of their own ollspring. 
The conclusion of the Rebellion we must leave till the next volume 
is published. The present volume unfortunately leaves off, as it 
were, in the middle of a story. ‘Tyrone is still plotting against the 
Queen, and Essex is a prisoner in the house of the Lord Keeper, 
drawing up the probable heads of his indictment, and meditating 
che answers he shall give to them. 


RECENT TRANSLATIONS OF THE ODYSSEY.* 


UCT is the exceeding charm of the Odyssey that it must be a 
very difficult exploit to dissipate it entirely by translation. 
And so we find that almost every tolerable attempt wins some 
favour. Mr. Musgrave’s translation into blank verse, for instance— 
which, with some faults, on the whole expressed a good deal of the 
life and spirit of this most exciting of all sea-fictions—has made 
its way, within three or four years, to a second edition; and yet 
its popularity is quite secondary to that of versions we could name 
in other metres. But eventhe most moderate run of luck is more 
than could be safely predicted for either of the new aspirants whose 
Odysseys in English we are about to notice; indeed, one of them 
appears to have achieved little else by his labour of love than a 
confirmation and proof of the soundness of Lord Derby’s mi-giving 
—cexpressed in a letter the publication of which, by way of pretace 
or puff, is no less objectless than unwise—that “ the Odyssey is not 
so well adapted to blank verse as the Iliad.” Mr. Edginton, the 
translator referred to, has dedicated to Lord Derby a blank-verse 
translation of the Odyssey, which is the very antipodes to his 
lordship’s [liad, for it is singularly tame and colourless; faithful 
in general, it is true, but prosaic to the last degree, and occa- 
sionally lapsing into such slipshod English that one sighs for 
the poetic and picturesque stanzas of Worsley, the brilliant 
ballads of Maginn, or the thoroughly classical knglish which ex- 
pressed the no doubt faithless translation of Pope. The fact is, 
this gentleman mistook his vocation when he set himself tu trans- 
late Homer’s Odyssey, instead of devoting himself to the task— 
of which some not uninteresting foot-notes lead us to think he 
might be found capable enough—of compiling and preparing for 
the press a “ Natural History” of Homer. In the botanical, 
zoological, and ornithological questions which arise out of the text 
of the Odyssey he is clearly well up; and his remarks on such 
points would, we think, go some way towards atoning for the 
utter deficiency of interest in his translation, if he could but have 
had the tact to see that scholars’ eyes would revolt from such dis- 
tressing solecisms of print as “ Octopus Polypus” for d«ramovg or 
mohvrovg in Odyss. v. 432, and “e kai moi nemeseseai otti ken 
eipo” for i) cai pot Kev eizw; in Odyss. i. 389, As it 
is, a flat performance is further damaged by an unscholarly aspect, 
such as must have a dangerous tendency to stir up critical bile. 


Not that it is much relief to fly for comfort to the accentuated 
blank verse of Mr. Bigge-Wither ; for although this gentleman is 
the more modest and unambitious of the two aspirants, being con- 
tent to dedicate his work to his wife, sons, daughters, and friends, 
and not to invoke, as Mr, Edginton does, the candid patronage of 
Lord Derby, his version is indubitably the more erratic of the 


* A nearly literal Translation of the Odyssey into Accentuated Blunk 
Verse. By the Rev. Lovelace Bigge-Wither, M.A. Oxford and London: 
James Parker, 1369. 

The Odyssey of Homer translated into Blank Verse. By George William 
Edginton, Licentiate in Medicine. Vols. I. & I. London: Longmans & 
Co. Reading 


Zs & Beecroft. 1369. 


two; and, though perhaps betokening more irregular talent, is 
certainly far more deticient in that which is a translator’s ballast— 
a sense of dignity, to act asa preservative against descents into 
bathos. It is also a serious drawback to any pleasure derivable 
from his very best passages, that, with a view to making his 
readers understand the structure and scansion of every line of 
his accentuated verse, he acceuts it, so to speak, coram populo, and 
by a prodigious array of unnecessury and perplexing hyphens 
worries the eyes and minds of persons perfectly capable of reading 
his verse without any such assistance. Doubtless, if we must 
have blank verse, it is best that, for lomer, it should be dramatic 
blank verse, so as to hold at command the power of resorting toa 
superfluous syllable over and above the terminating iambus; and 
we cannot help thinking that, had Dean Aliord been content with 
blending the hendecasyNabic now :nd then with the ten-syllable 
blank verse, instead of adopting it wholesale, his still unfinished 
version of the Odyssey would have found more favour than, 
though manifestly the work of a scholar, it has met with. But 
even after we have accepted as proved the superlative elasticity 
of accentuated dramatic verse, and after the eye has accustomed 
itself to the painful system of hyphens which joints and articulates 
every other line of Mr. Bigge- Wither's version, there is a large 
residuum of crotchet about his work which must of itself 
prevent its extensive popularity. Now and then—as in candour 
we must own is the case with Mr. Edginton's version also—we 
come upon well-turned and satisfactory bits of translation ; but in 
spite of the professed moulding of his diction on such faultless 
models as Shakspeare, Milton, and the English Bible, it is provo- 
cative of irrepressible laughter to find Mr. Bigge-Wither salting 
this diction with modernisms, colloquialisms, and vulgarisins that 
have the queerest possible appearance in the middle of an epic. O. 
course it may be said that the episode of Proteus, as it is toll by 
Menelaus in the Fourth Book, has a comic element in it, but it is 
nevertheless a fuir question how fur that should justify the in- 
troduction, into the translation, of a woid that is in the dilemma 
of being a vulgarism ora Yankeeism. Mr. Bigge- Wither represents 
verses 44.1-3— 

a Kev aivdrarog yap aivdg 

after this fashion :— 

This was a horrid ambush ! horribly 


Riled us the mortal stench of the sea-bred seals. 
For who would lay him down by-a-sea-born monster ? 


It is little help to turn to Mr. Edgiuton in this passage, for though, 
as one might be sure beforehand, he does not imitate the da-h of 
his fellow translator in trying to introduce strange words, bis third 
verse shows what we have detected with him in other places—a 
slack and slovenly use (to say the least) of his mother-tongue. 
Ecce signum ! 

Our ambush was unpleasant, for the smell 

Most nvisoue of the sca bred seals annoyed : 

For who beside sea-incnsters can day down ? 


In another place this gentleman betrays—or we are much mis- 
taken—a hazy idea of the proper pluperfect of the verb “ to have,” 
for he writes 
“A god, if there, 
Had wondered much, and great delight have felt.” iv. 75. 
Does he really think “ had-have ” is a possible combination ? 

But a little further on, in the same episode of Proteus (iv. 465), 
it might bave been as well had Mr. Ligge-Wither found some 
more dignified equivalent for the words yeoor’ ti pe taira mane 
rpomewy cayopete 3 than “ Old sir! why beat about the bush?” a 
style of departure from the language belitting his subject which 
is far from infrequent with him, and which an extended examina- 
tion of his work induces us to wtt ibute to a defective perception 
of the boundary line between the sublime and the ridiculous. 
Without some such key how should one be able to explain the 
presence of the line— 


Nausicaa, thoughtless sure is-thy-mother’s daughter ! 
as an equivalent for 
Navouwda, ri vi a? peOipova yeivaro pyrnp; Vi. 25. 


unless, indeed, one were to surmise that, remembering Nausicaa to 
be the daughter of a sea-king, the translator purposely availed 
himself of a nautical pefiplirasis, just as a jack-tar of the present 
day would collectively address Lis mates as “ every mother’s son 
of you.” <A little further on, in the same passage wherein 
Nausicaa is introduced, the same translator sees nothing out of 
keeping in making Pallas in disguise persuade the island princess 
after this manner :— 

Come then, thy royal sire at early dawn 

Urge to equip thee-with-mules, and waggonette, 

To vear thy coats and smocks and sumptuous robes. vi. 36—8. 


Yet here it might have been thought he would need no hint from 
without, that his English for «pasar, and Zéorpa or zémdovg (for it 
is hard to say which he means to render “smocks”), scarcely 
represents the same period or grade of our language. The soberer 
Mz, Edginton renders the lines more sensibly :— 
. Come beg thy sire at early break of day 
To harness mules with carriage, that may bear~ 
Girdles and robes and mantles rich and bright; 
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put it could hardly have befallen two translators to hit upon 
the notion of so far antedating the invention of waggonettes, 
and then of utilizing them as washerwomen’s vans. Not but 
that Nausicaa needed and deserved a suitable conveyance, for 
besides her maidens, and her own “clothes-for-the-wash,’ we 
are reminded that this fair spinster had three lusty bachelor 
brothers (vi. 64-5) :— 


xopoy 


oras Mr. Bigge-Wither puts it :— 


Who ever-are-wishing, with new-washed vests around them, 
To go to the dance. 


Surely, if this translator had any sense at all of the ludicrous, he 
would see at once how much more suggestive all this is of the 
days—not so very long ago—when white waistcoats were in- 
dispensable ball-going costume, than of the loose-robed Homeric 
times and the flowing dress of the Ionian colonies. 

Enough has been said of this sort of unfitness for the task of trans- 
lating the Odyssey. More grave and tangible fault may be justly 
found with Mr. Bigge-Wither’s rendering of other passages—eg., 
Calypso’s rejoinder to Ulysses (v. 182-3) :— 


aderpog y soci Kai ote aropwhia 

olov Tov piOov ayopeioa. 

Indeed, you wrong me,-and-art too unconfiding, 

To think of making such a speech as that! 


Tere, to begin with, the first verse is bad grammar, and the 
second flat bathos, something after the fashion of obiurgation into 
which the heroine of a melodrama ina penny theatre is wont to 
break out on discovering the iniquities of the villain of the piece 
—“Ilow comed you to do that?” But we might pass over these 
minor matters if the Greek text were done justice tu. Mr. Bigge- 
Wither, however, quite misses the sense of ove azo 
and is insensible to the banter of Calypso which runs through the 
passage. As Mr. Hayman correctly explains, the sense is, “a sly 
rogue art thou, and master of no bootless arts,” and, saving that 
his rendering is too matter-of-fact, Mr. Edginton is not far from 
the sense when he turns it 


Too crafty art thou, and in cunning versed ! 


But what his fellow-translator would desire to convey is, to us at 
least, inexplicable, whether we have regard to the meaning of 
the Greek or to the drift of his English. Indeed, Mr. Bizge- 
Wither often seems blissfully unconscious of the fact that, when 
he has set down on paper what seems to him a translation of the 
Greek lyrics before him, it fails to represent to an ordinary 
reader’s mind a coherent sentence or an intelligible idea. Who, 
for example, without the most painful racking of his brains, 
can divine, even approximately, the meaning of his English for 
three Greek lines of the fifth book, descriptive of Hermes alighting 
in Calypso’s isle :— 


Then skimm’'d o'er the swell, like speeding cermorant 


Who thwart the dread-bosoms of the barren brine 
Pouncing on fish dews-quivering wings with foam. 


We should like to hear Mr. Bigge-Wither parse this sentence, 
and move particularly point out the verb to which the relative 
“who” is the subject. Mr. Edginton does this passige better, 
and his natural-history note upon the “ larus” or seagull is much 
to the purpose. A few lines further on his knowledge of ar- 
boriculture keeps him out of the other translator's mistake of 
taking #éov in verse 60, where it is coupled with «éépor, for “ in- 
cense,” and not—as it really means—“thuja” wood, or the 
“citrus” of Latin writers. Were it worth while to go further 
into fault-finding, we could point out how Mr. Ligge-Wither has 
lost the sense of the last two words in the line, respecting Ajax 
Oiliades, 


el wo) wai ply’ 503. 
Had he not proudly vaunted, though wounded sore. 


Here, as also in verse 509, dé) means rather “was led to pre- 
sume.” In this passage Mr. Edginton has the advantage when 
he translates 
He had ’scaped 
But for his haughty words and grievous sin. 


But enough of particular blunders. It remains to give a sample 
of general effect. We extract Mr. Bigge-Wither's translation—it 
8a fair average sample—of “the Laughter of the Suitors” (xx. 
338, &e.) 


Telemdchus-thus : in-the-suitors Pallas-Athéné 

Roused the loud laugh, and turned their wits awry: 

So now they laughed with ceaseless idiot laughter ; 

And bloody flesh they eat : and all their eyes 

Were filled with tears: and-their-hearts forevoded woe. 
Addressed them then the godlike ‘Theoclym‘nus : 

“Ah! doom'd ones, what’s this ill ve bear? in night 
Are muffled-your heads, and faces,-and-knees beneath! 
Wailing is kindled; beteared is every check ; 

With blood are streaming-the-walls, and beam-ends fair ; 
With ghosts is filled the porch—and filled the court-yard— 
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A-wending to Erebus teneath the darkness ! 
The sun hath died from heaven ! speeds-on an evil gloom.—P. 358. 


This is fairly true to the Greek, but surely very trying to read, and 
to pronounce metrically. And the same is observable in even 
the best of this translator’s efforts, of which we should sa 
that the “escape of Ulysses from the Cyclops” in the Nint 
Book, the hero’s interview with Achilles in the Shades below in 
the Eleventh Book, and the Song of the Sirens in the Twelfth, 
are the most successful. In the second of these (xi. 486-go) 
ocenrs the memorable preference of the dead Achilles for even 
servitude in the upper regions to the hizhest honours in Hades; 
and, to do Mr. Bigye-Wither justice, his four lines of translation 
are exceptionally forcible :— 


Mock not at death, I pray thee, bright Odysseus! 
Rather would I. a serf upon the glehe, 

Toil for scant wages from a lack-land churl, 
Than over all the dead-and-gone be lord ! 


Mr. Fdginton’s version of the same passage is thoroughly charac- 


| teristic of the tame calibre of his translation :— 


Ulysses! do not comfort death to me! 

I'd rather, as a rustic, serve fer hire, 

A poor man, wanting the good things of earth, 
‘Than govern those on earth once, but now here! 


Can anything more limping than this last line be conceived ? Nor 
is this translation one which improves as we go on. The second 
volume is for all the world like the first, barring a prefatory de- 
finition of the term “ orotund” coined by Dr. Rush of Philadel- 
phia, and a puff from the Leading Mercury, which occupies the 
same place in the second volume as Lord Derby and Lords Palm- 
erston and Brougham’s letters do in the first. It is sad that the 
field should have no stronger occupants. We hear rumours of a 
version of the Odyssey by Mr. Ichabod Wright; to the publi- 
cation of which these who iknow his liad will look forward with 
interest. 


LIZA.* 


fpr version of the Dvoryanskoe Gnyezdo, or “ Nest of Nobles,” 
which now makes its appearance under the more agreeable and 
more appropriate title of Leza, introduces the English readgr, not 
merely to an excellent novel, a classic in its own country, but to an 
indigenous product of the national mind, and a faithful and first- 
hand delineation of the national manners. To a certain extent 
Russian literature is unavoidably open to the charge of prema- 
turity brought against the whole existing generation of Russians 
in the remarkable verses of Lermontoff, referred to in the novel, and 
vigorously translated in a note by Mr. Ralston. In the still terser 
language of Cobbett, “it is rotten before it is ripe.” Such 
must necessarily be the case when the literature of a simple people 
is founded on the imitation of foreign models, and expresses ideas 
and sentiments only appropriate to a highly artificial condition of 
society. The clever and cultivated writers who thus acclimatize 
foreign modes of thought pass for awhile as the literary represen- 
tatives of their country, but their actual service is partly to educate, 
partly to clear the way for those destined to represent it in reality. 
rhus in the United States we have seen the Europeanized 
Channings, Irvings, and Bryants yield to the aboriginal Emersons, 
Hawthornes, Lowells, and Thoreaus. A-similar phenomenon 
seems about to occur in Russia. Ivan Turguenief, the most 
popular imaginative writer in the empire, although a man of uni- 
versal culture, is yet distinctively Russian. The originality of his 
works is the more apparent from being unrepresented by any corre- 
sponding peculiarity of style. His diction is pellucid, his manner 
simplicity itself; he discards set speeches, is shy of sentiment, and 
exhibits no trace of oddity, affectation, or mannerism. Yet the 
story is steeped in a peculiar hue, and the eflect of originality 
is produced without apparent effort. Faithful as his picture 
may be, it is evidently coloured by the delineator’s own tender 
and somewhat melancholy spirit. Although, however, Liza may 
be described as in the main a pathetic idyl, a kind of Russian 
“Enoch Arden,” it is also a good deal more. The faults and 
follies of society are exhibited with satiric power, however tem- 
pered by kindly feeling. Perhaps, if we were to indicate what 
appears to us M. Turguenief’s most signal merit, it would be his 
power of delineating character with pregnancy and conciseness. 
A very few lines sutlice to place each personage clearly before the 
reader. The conception thus conveyed is never blurred or modi- 
fied, but is consistently maintained to the end. Every additional 
stroke but deepens the preceding impression. It is also remark- 
able how much the most unpromising personages are made to yield 
in M. Turgueniet’s skilful hands. ‘Two or three of his characters 
would be suflicient stock in trade for the entire professional career 
of an ordinary novelist. 


Divested of its accessories, Liza is a very simple story. It turns 
on the unhappy marriage and more unhappy subsequent attach- 
ment of Fedor Lavretsky, a young man of family, who may be held 
to represent the author's ideal. M. Turguenief has not, indeed, 
committed the error of representing his hero as impeccable; but, 
by describing his faults as mainly the result of a defective edu- 


* Liza. By Ivan Turguenief. Translated from the Russian by W.R.S. 
Ralston, 2 vols, London: Chapman & Hall, 1869. 
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cation, has gained the opportunity of attacking certain tendencies 


which find little favour with him. Fedor is supposed to have 
been born and brought up when the ideas of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau were current in the upper strata of Russian society. He 
thus received an eccentric training from a father who found it 
convenient to cloak his own carelessness and caprice under the 
name of philosophy. Left his own master at twenty-three, the 
amiable and intelligent but shy and unsocial young man goes to the 
little town of O——, to repair the defects of his education by study. 
It is natural that he should love, and that he should love amiss. 
Varvara Pavlovna, who becomes his wife, is the most disagreeable 
but perhaps the most consummate portrait in the book. She isa 
clever and clear-headed woman of the world, beautiful, heartless, 
and thoroughly depraved. Her marriage with Lavretsky is a pure 
matter of calculation; she perfectly understands his character, and 
justly confides in her ability to manage him. Lavretsky enter- 
tains no suspicion of her intidelities until the discovery of a 
mislaid letter reveals everything. The effect on him is power- 
fully described. He pensions his wife, goes to Italy, and remains 
there for some years. On his return he becomes a member 
of the provincial circle sketched in the introductory chapters of 
the novel. The incidents already described are related parentheti- 
cally—a somewhat inartistic proceeding, as the reader’s attention 
is distracted too long from the personages to whom he has been 
originally introduced, and with whom his acquaintance is to be 
renewed. 


Lavretsky has returned apparently sceptical and embittered, 
but in reality as affectionate and as enamoured of ideal excel- 
lence as before. The intensity of his craving for sympathy is 
imperfectly realized by himself. In this mood he meets Lizabeta 
Kalitine, the heroine of the story. This gentle, thoughtful, and 
sensitive creature, whom to have portrayed so completely with 
so few and unostentatious strokes is one of the triumphs of the 
author’s art, is in most respects the feminine counterpart of 
Lavretsky himself. Where she differs from him she appears as 
his complement, and the example of her piety and resignation 
— a soothing effect upon his character. Ilis regard is 
urther stimulated by the presence of a rival, a young official 
named Panshine, the representative of all that is false, hollow, 
and specious in the upper ranks of Russian society. The exist- 
ence of Varvara Pavlovna, who is leading a gay life in Paris on 
her husba:d’s allowance, is, however, an insuperable bar to the 
avowhl of Lavretsky and Liza’s affection. Suddenly her death is 
announced. Anexplanation ensues; the lovers are already betrothed; 
when Varvara appears on the scene as much alive as possible. She 
is anxious, for her own ends, to obtain a nominal reconciliation 
with her husband, and plays the part of the repentant sinner with 
consummate propriety. Poor Liza is crushed to the earth. Her 
religious feeling, more profound than enlightened, represents her 
to her-elf as an unpardonable offender for having innocently 
loved the husband of another. She persuades Lavretsky to con- 
sent to a semblance of reconciliation with Varvara, and retires 
herself to a convent. Lavretsky finds a certain satisfaction in the 
discharge of his duties as a landlord. Varvara returns to Paris in 
high glee, having gained her objects of an increased allowance, 

erfect liberty, and rehabilitation in the eyes of the world. But 

iza, the only irreproachable character in the book, is condemned 
to perpetual sadness and seclusion. She may have found some 
consvlation, but M. Turguenief can convey no assurance of this. 
The secrets of the monastery are impenetrable for the novelist. 
We have one glimpse of her “ quick but silent step,” “emaciated 
face,” ‘clasped hands enlaced with her rosary,” and then the 
portal closes upon the living tomb. 


The unsatisfactoriness of this dénouement is in some degree the 
measure of M. Turguenief’s power, for it is that of the interest which 
he has compelled us to take in his heroine, It not the less 
seriously interferes with the enjoyment which ought to have 
been derived from the total impression of his work. We by 
no means contend that a felicitous ending is de rigueur, but 
one of another kind should at least arise naturally from the 
situation. This is the case in the instance of Lavretsky. Ilis 
catastrophe is the legitimate corollary from his circumstances, and 
is moreover softened by a closing scene full of solemn tenderness. 
We are made to feel that he has, after all, gained more than he 
has lost. Liza’s fate calls forth no such sentiment of acquiescence. 
It is all dreary blight and unredeemed waste, not only of happi- 
ness, but also of faculties and character. A very slight moditica- 
tion of seme traits in the victim’s portrait would have made it as 
unnecessary as it is painful. Ina “novel with a purpose” such a 
termination might have been excused. The enactment of a law of 
divorce, for exampie, could hardly have been more powerfully 
recommended to Russian legislators. We feel certain, however, 
that this was not the author's design; nor do we suspect him 
of having meant to advocate the enlargement of the sphere of 
female employments by showing how, while Lavretsky can find 
a certain compensation in the healthy business of life, nothing but 
a convent remains for the unfortunate Liza. As the latier is 
assuredly not one of the personages created by inferior novelists 
for the sake of exciting a spurious pathos, we must attribute the 

loom of M. Turguenief’s dénouement to the melancholy which 
is an obvious ingredient in his character; and which is, we 
believe, still more conspicuously displayed in some of his other 
works, 
’ Apart from Lavretsky's loves and their consequences, Liza is a 


cheerful story. The original title, “The Nest of Nobles,” by which 
it is generally known, would naturally lead to the inference that 
it was designed as a satire on the provincial aristocracy of Russia, 
We can hardly help thinking that this was really M. Turgueniefs 
purpose when he began to write, and that the figure of Lavretsky 
Cobesity assumed a more decided prominence than it was origin- 
ally intended to possess. Mr. Ralston, whose preface, notes, and 
version are all models of = taste, has shown sound judgment 
in altering a title which has become inapplicable. Although, 
however, the humours of the province do not constitute the main 
subject of the book, they form a bright and acceptable back- 
ground. M. Turguenief’s consummate knowledge of character 
and power of vivid yet unobtrusive representation are as con- 
spicuous in his slightest sketches as in his most elaborate portraits, 
His personages are not ticketed and labelled; we seem to know 
them by intuition, and to glide familiarly into a circle unlike any 
we have seen before. The most laboured and striking picture 
is that of Panshine, the typical representative of that class of 
Russians whom scratching is supposed to metamorphose into 
Tartars. Panshine is all lacquer and gilding. He possesses many 
accomplishments, occupies himself with literature and art, and 
can express on occasion the most liberal and philanthropic senti- 
ments, But his real nature is dull, cunning, and seltish. He has 
provided himself with a stock of Western ideas, just as a Turkish 
pasha orders steam-engines and power-looms, and to equal pur- 
pose. The ideas and accomplishments are laid one by one on the 
shelf, and Panshine becomes an ordinary Russian official. A 
strong contrast with him is afforded by Mikhalevich, the enthu- 
siastic student and reformer, whose disinterestedness, i 
and want of common sense are most amusingly depicted. In 
him M. Turguenief has shown himself equal to the difficult 
task of creating admiration and respect for an essentially undig- 
nified character, whose foibles are exhibited in the strongest light. 
A slighter infusion of kindly satire tinges the beautitul picture of 
the old German schoolmaster, Lemm., With a mind of unusual 
refinement, and genius which under more favourable circumstances 
might have made him great, Lemm has wasted his life as a 
teacher in an obscure Russian town. The sole poetry of his exist- 
ence is his love for his art and for Liza. Neither can reward the 
humble and patient suitor. The situation is exceedingly pathetic, 
though M. Turguenief is too much of a realist to suppress the 
slight element of comedy which it involves. The most striking 
of the female characters, after Liza herself, is her staunch old 
aunt, whose counterpart may be met in many books of fiction. 
There is more real art in Liza’s mother, Maria Dmitrievna, a 
portrait worthy of Miss Austen. Less ability than Miss Austen's 
would hardly have availed for the execution of that most 
difficult task, the delineation of a good-natured fool to the very 
life, without her folly becoming either offensive or tedious. Nothing 
can be richer than the scene in which, half actuated by unreason- 
ing kindness, half by the love of stage effect, she sets herself to 
bring about a reconciliation between Varvara Pavlovna and her 
injured husband. 


The readers of Mr. Ralston’s admirable translation of Krilofs 
Fables will be prepared to hear that he has left nothing undone to 
recommend his author to the English public. So lucid, elegant, 
and unembarrassed is his diction, that only the long Russian 
names, which he has preserved with the strictest fidelity, and the 
occasional recurrence of something requiring explanation in anote, 
indicate that his book is a translation at all. Few examples will 
be found of a masterpiece of one literature being transferred with 
such perfect success into another. Any slight obscurity in Lia 
might well have been excused in consideration of the new world of 
scevery and feeling which it discloses to English readers, but in fact 
no such apology is required. The most indolent reader need not 
be afraid ; the most diligent will find his best attention abundantly 
rewarded, 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communica 
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CESCA DE KIMINI,” &c.). Open daily, at the New Gallery, from Ten to Six. —Admission, 1s, Quay, Co 


J] EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. —The ANNUAL PRINTERS’ ALMSHOUSES. — CELEBRATION WING. 


CRICKET MATCH, Past r. Present, will be played at Widemarsh Common, on It is confidently hoped that all Sums kindly promised in aid of the above Wing, together 
Tuesday, August 10. ‘The VLD COLLEGIANS will Dine together in the Evenmg at the With any new Contributions, will be paid over to the Treasurer or Collector as speedily as possible. 
nereby obiain the ty G + iIngston, to ere t 
9 Castle Street, Hereford, July 14, 1869. remaining Wing to complete the Asylum.—Subscriptions (entitling to Votes) thankfully 
by the ‘Treasurer, WM. CLOWEs, Esq. wee Street, Stamford Street ; or the Collector, 
ALDENHAM SCHOOL, near Watford—Founded 1597. Mr. C. It Derby Street, Argyle Square, W.C 
Endowed with Eight Exhibitions of £40 per annum for Four Years, and Sixty *,* 200 Guineas still woquived 0 complete the Sum of 1,500 Guineas, to enable the Corpora- 
Foundation Scholarships. At the present date Five Fellowships and Seven Scholarships S tion to proceed with the New Wings. 
Cambridge and Oxiurd ave held by Fupils of this School.—Address, Rev. A. LEEMAN, Alder 
Wass jord. 


METROPOLITAN | CONVALESCENT INSTITUTION. 
‘SERVICE and ARMY.— Mr. W. M. LUPTON 


(Author of “English [listory and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations”) has CHILDREN’S BRANCH, the Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 
for all departments of both Services. — Address, 15 Beaufort President —His Grace the Duke of WELLINGTON. 


(vu. SERVICE.—PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—LOCAL EXAMI- 


TIONS.—A NOBLEMAN’S late TUTOR can spare Two Hours a day to prepare 


Treasurers—Right Hon. RUSSELL GURNEY, M.P., Q.C. ; Major W. LYON. 
Chairman—Colonel W. F. GRANT. 


puPILe fur the above, either *~ Visiting ‘i’ —f orin return fur Boned and a small Salary. | Bankers—LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK, 69 Pall Mall. 
stu fui is at present Visiting ‘l'utor t 
the F. ry, Werk rkeley Squar “4 Boys from to Ten, Girls from Two to Fourteen, are now admissible to the 


t Ilume at Mendon 


NDIAN CIVIL, TELEGRAPHIC, and PUBLIC WORKS and Subscriptions are earnestly to meet the increased current Expen- 
EXAMINATIONS.—CANDIDATES are onda prepared for the above, in all the Sub- 


jects required, at the HAMA LEY INSLTLU LION, Southampton —Addvess, THE Office, 32 Sackville Street, Piccadilly. CHARLES HOLMES, Secretary. 
OLKESTONE.—The Rey. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus ' | iE ROYAL INFIRMARY for CHILDREN and WOMEN, 
College. hho and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of rt Maar College, Oxford. Waterloo Bridge Road. Instituted 1810.—_The Sufferings of poor helpless Children rh 

late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Civil Disease and Poverty are such as to call forth the utmost sympathy and consideration of the 


merviee aud other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and on Huinane aud Charitable. 


is useful ITospital, which has done so much for the 


. : Thi relief of increasing numbers of these 
(ONTINI ENTAL EDUCATION. coil “Marr ied CLERG YMA AN, poor little Sutierers, urgently needs the support and g istance of the Benevolent 
Graduate in Honours of Cambridge, who is about to pass the next Four years in Game CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited. 


and France, wishes to meet with a few more PUPILS before he leaves England. Number al LLE! 
Wyards, Messrs. F ULLER, & Co., 77 Lombard Street; and Messrs. Coutts & Co. be 


— Waterloo Bridge Road, 8. CHARLES J. F. RE} N, le 
ADIES’ SCHOOL, in the VALE of DERWENTWATER, — 
Sd dhe Duties of Miss BRINDLE’S ESTABLISHMENT for, the Board and Rdvention of TUE LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL has urgent NEED 


Miss BRIN DLE, Jenkin Mull, ‘rhoruthwaite, near Keswick. 


vare, Ficet Steet; and by the undersigned, at the tal, J 
considerable experience in Tuition, Rector of a small Country Parish near iverpool Kuad, N 


pares YOUNG MEN only for Matriculation, and has now a Vacancy. Number limited to CHARLES FINN, Secretary. 
og oh Oxtord to past and present Pupils. Terms, £150 per annum.—Address, Kev. A. W., 
Ch. Oxtu 


| A LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, Hornsey Rise, 
fev. T. GWYNN, M.A. Christ Church, Oxford (late | 


Assistant: Master meine College), receives Tw EN TY- SIX purl LS to For Orphans from early Infancy until Eight years of age. 

prepare for Ma: lborough ege and the other Public Schools. eference is kine rermitt - 

to the Rev. ( G. G BItAt ADL EY, Master of Marlborough College, and the Rev. W. s'ru Ang Kegius Treasurer—FREDERICK BARLOW, Esq. 
Bankers—LONDON and COUNTY BANK, E.c. 


Professor of Mudern History in the University of Oxford. ‘Terms, 70 Guineas per annum.— 
For particulars, apply to the Rev. T. GWYNN, Marlow Place, Great Marlow, Bucks. 
is Sor of Costes, Shopmen, small Tradesmen, &e., 
. es were insufi.cien OW heir makin 
YOUNG SURGEON is desirous of meeting with a Gentle- “bose future provision for 
- The plan is that of a separate Home for cach 25 Infants. 200 can now be received ; 400 w 

or Family with whom he might pty as COMPANION and MEDICAL = gunds are provided to meet the expenses. No Salaries are paid but to the Iluusehold. Te 

ATE ENDANT .—Address, A. B., 4 Old Square, Lincoln's Inn. Chori ity heave La | property, depending altogether upon Vuluntary Contributions, which will 


SPAIN.—A GENTLEMAN, acquainted with Spanish, and Office, Ludgate Be. 
v n ustomed to Travelling as well in Uneivilized as in Civilized Countries, 
desires tin ung to accompany a YOUNG GENTLEMAN ina TOU QRPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Maitland Park, Haverstock 
Span. Gren nde present exist for obtaining an an into the character and institu- Hill, N. w. 
tions of tha, Cowntry.—Address, Y. W. H., care of Davies & Co., Advertising Agents, Finch : 
Lane, Cornhill, when turther particulars and the highest references will be given. Instituted May 10, 1758. 
FOR ORPHAN AND OTHER NECESSITOUS CHILDREN. 
E DINBURGH ACADEM Y. Treasurer-JOHN KEMP WELCH, Esq. 
pate Rev. Dr. HODSON having resigned the | the RECTORSHIP ofthe Edinburgh Academy, the Bankers—LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK, E.C. 
rs are pared t ce. 
Besi a the the Rector takes the 71 Boys and 130 Girls—Total 401—are in the Schools. 
pao part of the Classical Instruction of the Upper Classes. None, therefore, bat those They are Educated, Clothed, and wholly Maintained from 7 until 14 or as yeqreof 
er’ ins and in need a apply Girls are trained for Service. ‘The Education is and unsectarian. average Cot 
$it is desira that the w Rector should commence his duties on the ‘assem 4 1. Establishment, £10,000, three- 
ool on October ith, Candidates are requested to Lodge their ‘Applications. of th ans 


depends upon Voluntary Subscriptions. 
orent Copies of Testi ls, on or before 23rd August, with Mr. ALEXANDER Browy, Cl 
the Directors. St. p~— Square, Edinburgh, whom also further particulars may be CONTRIBUTIONS will be thankfully received by 


JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
Sache Academy, July 26, 1969. Office, 56 Ludgate ITill. London. 


RUGBY and OXFORD MAN, Exhibitioner of his School, | PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


4 Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the worst 


CHARLES DEAR, 29 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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IJOU RESIDENCE, consisting of Seiten Dining, Break- | 


fast, and Six Bedrooms, Kitehens, and Domestic Offices, to be LE’ T, or ‘the FURNI- 
TURE SOLD.—Apply on the Premises, 4 Michael’s Grove, nearly opposite to ‘South Kensington 
useum entrance. 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Every endeavour is made 
to render equal to its repute. he Coffee Room, with extensive 
Sea frontage, has be and i is to * The MANAGER” will be 
promptly attended 
___ Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


BRIGHTON. —ALBION HOTEL.—DAVID LAWRENCE, 


who was for many years Chief Assistant to Mr. ELLIS, at the Star and Garter, Richmond 
Hill, Proprie tor. 


BRIGHTON RACES. —GRA AND HOTEL, Brighton, under 


Direction; New Management. Ordinary Tariff Prices charge dd during the Races. 
Terms, for Families or Large i’arties, on application to 


Brighton Hotel Company, Limited. 


EO. QU IDDINGTON, Manager. 


“ Believe me, sir, the finest seenery in the world i is improved by a good Hotel i in 
A.” 


the toregrounc 
Jeautiful 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightful Loeation ; 


ery; 200 Apartments; Handseme Public “Rooms; Table d'llote ®... —Address, 
J. BOLUS. Iifracombe, North Devon. 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
J OSEPH 


GILLOTYT’S STEEL PENS. 
JOHN MITCHELL'S STEEL PENS, Patronized by the 


QUEEN during the last Twenty-four Years.—Sold by all Stationers. 
London Bishopsgate Street Wit . B.C, Ww orks—Newhall Street, Birmingham, 


FLEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W—The only House 


ae: London exclusively for the FURNISHING of BEDROOMS. 


[RON a and BRASS BEDSTEADs. 
EAL & SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of IRON 


and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for inspection in their Show Rooms, and their 
Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that they can supply Orders at the shortest notice. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


JEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 


300 Illustrations, with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, ond BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, sent tree by post. 
___ 186, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
OTICE.—The POSTMASTER-GENERAL having decided 
that it is his duty to return to the writers, as * Insuffici sy Addressed. ” all Letters 
directed without Initials or Number to “SMEE & COMPY., FI URY,” JOUN HE NRY 
SMEE & COMPY. urgently request their Correspondents to “airest ‘aoe Leite: 3 and Orders in 
full as under: 
JOUN HENRY SMEE & 20 PAVEMENT, MOORGATE 


TERMIN 
A & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 

UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHO: SEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 

6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 

Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock, 


GMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 


BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, 
and of 


Ww. A. & SS. SMER, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
CAUTION. —Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 
MAPPIN and WEBB request a VISIT to their Oxford Street 


SHOW ROOMS, in which are displayed complete SERVICES of ELECTRO-SILVER 
R SERVICES. | PLATE CHESTS BISCUIT BOXEs. 
AND CANTEEN CASES. CRUET STANDS. 
SPOONS AND FORKS. SPIRIT FRAMES. 
DESSERT KNIVES AND BUTTER COOLERS. 
FORKS IN CASES. | KETTLES AND STANDS. 


DINNEF 
DESSERT SERVICES, 
TEA AND COFFEE 


TEA TRAYS AND 


Ali Manufactured by themselves at the Winsley Street and Sheffield Factories. 
West-ENp Suow Rooms, City WareEnouse, 
77 AND 78 OXFORD STREET. 71 AND 72 CORNHILL. 
MAPPIN & WEBB. 


C UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied Assortment of 
TABLE CU TL ERY in the World, all warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the S Sales. 


Table Kniv es | Dessert Knives Carvers 

Ivory HANDLES. per Dozen. | per Dozen. | per Pair. 

a. s. d. s. d. 
33-inch Ivory Mandles . 3 0 10 6 50 
O Moo 5 9 
0 5 9 
2 21 0 8 0 
4- ans est "African 340 27 0 2 0 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules 42 0 35 0 13 6 
Ditto, with Silvered Blades 46 0 33 0 13 6 


The Largest Stock in existen nee of PLAT ED DI DESSE! RT | KNIVES “and J FOR Ks, and of 
the new plated Fish-eating Knives and Forks and Carvers. 
} EFRIGERATORS or PORTABLE ICE-HOUSES, con- 


‘ structed on the same Principle as those recommended by the Wenham Lake Ice 
‘ompany: 


No. | Long. | Wide. | High. | Price. 

Ft. In. Ft. In. Ft. In. £ sd. 
0 1 il 1 6 1 10 33 0 
1 2 6 1 lM 2 0 440 
2 2 w 2 0 2 0 415 0 
3 3 4 2 0 2 0 650 
4 3° | 3 2 0 710 0 


‘A Small Size, with Water’ Tank eee 
A Large Cabinet do. ..... 
Tee Pails or Pots ... 
Do. Moulds .....+.+ 
Do. Making Machines 35s, to 1303, 


Vy ILLIAM 8. BU RTON, “General Furnishing Ironmonger, 
by Appointment, to TI. R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CAT ‘ALOGUE gratis and 
post-paid. It contains uy of 700 of his unrivalled Stock of 
Electro Plate, and Urns and kettles, 
Britannia Metal Goods, Table Cutlery 
Jish Covers, Clocks and ‘andelabra, 
Hot-water Dishes. Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Stoves and Fenders, Tron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Marble Chimuey~ pieces, Bedding and Bed- hangings, 
_— hen Kanges, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
Gaseliers, Turnery Goods, 
a Tray Kitchen Utensils, &c. 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford sent, W.;1,1A, 
2,3, aud 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard, Loudon. 


[July 31, 1869, 


r i HE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1993, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

Tirap Orricre—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND, 
BrRaNcues in Edinburgh, Caleutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghaj 

loug Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits necvived for fixed periods on the following terms, viz : 
t 5 per cent. ber ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
Ati ditt ditto 6 ditto ditto 
At3 ditto ditto 3 ditto ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
| extra charge; aud Approved Bills purehased or sent for collection. 
Sales and P ases eflected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock ang 
Loans, and the custody of the same undertaken, 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized, 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman, 
‘EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
32 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established in 1847. 
THE SEVENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS WILL BE DECLARED IN 1870, 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary, 


PHAN IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross, 
Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
‘The whole Fire lusurance Duty is now Remitted. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary, 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, E.C. 


Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar ** Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges ; and 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 


Invested Funds £140,000 
Annual INCOME $200,008 


LOANS ARE GRANTED ON THE SECURITY OF LIFE INTERESTS OR 
REVERSIONS, 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORA TION, 
(Established A.D. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Curer Orrice~ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Braxcu—29 PALL MALL. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CUARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 


Robert Barclay, Esq. 

John Garratt Cattley, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq 
Edward James Daniell. “Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph E Esa, 
Charles Hermann Goschen, Esq 
Riversdale Win, Grenfell, E 
Francis ‘Alex. Hamilton, William W Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath,’ Esq. Charles Baring nes 


Medical Referce-SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 
Fine, Lire, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal ter: 
FIRE DUTY.—This Tax having been abolished, the PREMIUM is NOW the only charge 
for FIRE INSURANCES. 
Life Assurances with, or without, participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 


William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. 

Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 

Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 

George Forbes Malcolmson, Esq. 
Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Charles Kobinson, Esq. 

Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 

Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Joseph Somes, Esc 


Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 

The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees, 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. 

"Lhe advantages of modern practice, with the sec vn! of an Otiice whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a 4 

A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be Se on application. 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer Orvick—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Orrice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrned thereon, amount 
to about £2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in First-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of £950,000, 

‘The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Tneome. 

It will hence he seen that ample SECURITY is guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is 
invited to the spectus of the Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assur- 
ances may be effected on the most moderate terms and most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Ottices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
CoM PENSATION in Case of INJUR tY, and a Fixed SUM 


in Case of DEATH, caused by Accident of soy B Kind, may be secured by a Policy of the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. An Annual Payment of 43 to 

£6 5s. Insures £1,000 at Death, nd an Allowance at the rate of £6 per Week for Injury. 
Orrices—61 CORNIIILL 10 REGENT STREET. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seerctary._ 


| yIVIDEN DS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The AUGUST Number now reedy. 
Tt contains all the best-paying and safest Stock and Share Investments of the Day. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
will tind the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Esta ublished 1852.) Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 
FILA M E R S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and B EDR ooM 
URE.—An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of 1,000 Articles 


of BE ROOM. FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER & SON, 
Upholsterers, 51 and 32 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street. 


BENSON’S 


CLOCKS GOLD JEWELLERY 
Of all kinds, Of the Newest Designs. 
DRAWING-ROOM, BRACELETS. 


WATCHES 
Of all kinds. 
LEVER. 


NORIZONTAL. DINING-ROOM, BROOCHES. 
CHRONOMETER, CARRIAGE, EAR-RINGS. 
KEYLESS. CHURCE. LOCKETS. 
CHRONOGRAPH. HALL AND STOP. NECKLACES. 


Mr. BENSON, who holds the omnenets to H.R.II. the Prince of Wales, has just. pub- 
lished two Pamphiets, enriched and embellished with Illustrations—one upon Watch and 
Clock Making, and the other upon Artistic Gold Jewellery. ‘These are sent post free for 
each. Persons living in the Country or Abroad can select the Article required, and have it 
forwarded with pertect safety. 

25 OLD BOND STREET; Axp 
THE CITY STEAM WORKS, 58 AND 60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Teadache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


At 172 New Bond Street, London ; and of all Chemists. 
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D. MARSHALL’S LADIES’ BEAUTIFULLY- 
FINISHED BOOTS, 
Prepared Kid, Elastic or Button, Fancy Toes, Double Soles, Military Heels, 16s. 6d. 
Catalogues post free. 
THOMAS D. M ARSITAL L, 192 Oxford Street, W. 


GILVE sR FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOM 
FURNITURE.—See our New Coloured ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of these 
elegant and fashionable Suites, enamelled in imitation of the choicest Woods, so artistically as 

to be equal to them in effect and durability, ond at half the price. 
Forwarded gratis and post free from LEWIN CRAWCOUR & Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 

7. 75 Brompton Road. Established 
N.B.—S: WX also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture, Carpete, and Bedding 
), 500 ) Designs, with Prices and Estimates. May be had gratis 


DIXER, DESSERT, BREA KFAS T, TEA, and TOILET 
SERVICES.—The Newest and Best Patterns always on view. 
Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 
The Stock has been selected with much © owe. and is admirably suited fur parties furnishing 
to choose from. 
A large Assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
ALFRED» B. PEARCE, 39 U DGATE HIL L, E.C. EsTaABLISHED 1769, 


_The Saturday Review. 


BOOKS, &c. 


SELECT LIBRARY.— 


NEW BOOKS.— See 


MUDIE" 's LIBRARY CIRCULAR for & for AUGUST. Postage free on epplication, 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. —See 


_M UDIE'S CLEARANCE CAT. ALOGUE for ‘AUGUST. . Postage free on application. 


pus LONDON BOOK SOCIETY in connexion with MUDIE’S 


SELECT LIBRARY.- 
Postage tree, on application, 


‘The Names of New Subscribers are entered daily. Prospectuses, 


DUS SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, 


for a constant succession of the best New Books, One Guinea per annum, commencing at 


any date. 


Book Sucieties supplied on liberal terms, Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


MERIES SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


City Orrick—4 KING STREET, CITEAPSIDE. 


ALtsorr’s PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 


re now being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks, by Hf Saeeeee, 
MACKIE. TODD, & CO., at their new London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, 8.E. 


AUT TERNE, Vintage 1867, at 14s. per Dozen, or 8s. per Dozen 
agreeable White Wine, free from acidity.—H. B. FEARON & SON, 
tsi Fj 1s Kew Bond Street, London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


cla AREY of the excellent Vintage of 1865, at 12s. per Dozen ; 


7 Dozen Pints ; £5 10s. per Half Ihd ; zs £10 per Hhd., duty paid. Also, for use 
t, in Four-gallon Casks, each complete with Tap and Vent Peg, at 5s. ne Gallon. 


Draugh 
The te asks should be kept in a cool place, and the Consumption should be moderately quick.— 
i. B. FEARON & SON, 94 Holborn Hill, and 45 New Bond Street, London ; and Bowsbusy, 


GHUERRIES.—T. O. LAZENBY, 90, 92 Wigmore Street, 
London, W., Wine Merchant. 


No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry .......... (Dry or rich) .....eseeeeees 248. 
3.—Sound Dinner Sherry ... «+» (Dry or rich) . - 36 
5.—Fine Dessert Sherry (Dry or rich) 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole of the brated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and C ondime nts, so long and favourably distinguished by 
their Name, are compelled to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods with a view to mislead the Public.— 
9 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 


ARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 
brated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that cach Bottle, prepared by 
ELAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ L/izabeth Lazenby.” 


" 
[EBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACL of MEAT. — Paris 
Exhibition, 1867, two Gold Medals ; Havre Bxhijition. 1868, the Gold Medal. Only sort 
warranted genuine by Baron Liebig, the Inventor. “ A success ‘and a boon.” -- Medical Press 
and Circular. One Pint of delicious Beef Tea for 2)d., which costs Is. if made from fresh meat. 
Cheapest and flavoured “Stock” fur Soups, &c. CAUTION.—Kequire Baron LIERIG's 
Signature upon every Jar. Sold by all Italian Warehousemen, Grocers, Chemists, and Ship's 
ore Dealers. This Extract is supplied to the British, French, Prussian, Russian, and other 
overnments, 


NDIGESTION REMOVED.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, 

POWDER, LOZENGES, and GLOBULES are the successful and popular Remedies 
erie’ by the Medical Profession for Indigestion. 

n Bottles and Boxes from 2s., with full Directions, by THOMAS MORSON & SON, 

3, oa a Southampton Row, "Russell Square, London, and by all Pharmaceutical 


Chemists. 

puRE AERATED WATERS—ELLIS’S. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, unsurpassed for their Purity. 

ELLIS’S Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia, and Pot tass Waters and Lemonade. None pein 
unless Corks branded * R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin,” and each Bottle bears their Trade Mar! xoat 
on Shield. Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel-keepers. 


a... holesale only, of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 


EVERY 1 FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the FAMED TONIC 
BITTERS (Waters’ Quinine Wine) for strengthening the System. Sold by Grocers, 
Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. per Dozen. 

_ WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester Touse, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—AII the BOOKS 


in Cireulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY m 


be obtained 


also 
with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANC TESTER LIBRAR 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. ms 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Off Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


MHE UNITED 


LIBR ARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Schowiad ions from One Guinea to any amount, according to the supply reguire All 


the best New 


voks, English, French, and German, i 
with Lists of New PubLcations, gratis and post free. 


ly on C8, 


*,%* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 


may also be had free on application. 
BOOTIL’S, CILURTON’S. 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


» ILUDGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'’S United Libraries, 


GIRL of the PERIOD. 


—aA few Copies of the Number 


of the SATURDAY REVIEW containing the Article on the “Girl of the Period” 
may be obtained at the Unttice, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., at One Shilling y per, Copy. 


CHADWICK’S CONCRE TE COTTAGE. — THE 


R. 

NV BUILDER of this Week contains View, Plan 

Concrete Cottage, East Sheen—View and Plan of Hospital f for Germans, New 

Mr. Tite, M.P.—The City Library and Museum ; and various other Papers. 4d.; 
1 York Street, W. Cc. 


d Details of Heating Apparatus for 
York—Portrait 
by post, 5d. 


And all Newsmen. 


Just published, in fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth, 
Roe, a LOVE STORY; and other Poems. By J. Hector 
COURCELLE. 
London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


On Tuesday next, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


HASES of PARTY. 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


SKETCH of the CHARACTER of JESUS: 
By Dr. D. SCHENKEL, Professor of Theology in the a of 


Essay. 


Heidelberg, and Kirchenrath in the Grand Duchy of Baden. Translated 


Third German Edition, 


a Biblical 
from the 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 7s, 6d. cloth, 
rMwo LETTERS on CAUSATION and FREEDOM in 
WILLING, addressed to John Stuart Mill; with an Appendix on the Existence 
of Matter and our Notions of Infinite Space. By RowLaNnp G. Hazanp, Author of 
* Language,” ** Freedom of Mind in Willing,” &c. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Nearly ready, in 3 vols. 8vo. 


QHAFTESBURY’S CHARACTERISTICS, 


Edited with 


Dissertations, Notes, and a Life of the Author, by the Rev. WALTER M. 
Harcu, M.A. Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


IELD'S “UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. —(Registered.) 
This beautiful § ro is made in six varieties—viz., Cherry, White and Brown Windsor, 
Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each Tablet having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole 
prming © combination of colour, ae and fragrance entirely unique. Price 3d. per Tablet. 
Name on each. Wholesale of 
J. C. & J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSII, LAMBETITI, 8S. 


ENDER FEET.—AIl_ Unpleasantness and Soreness from 
Perspiration pearenied and the Skin strengthened by using MCDOUGALL’S SCENTED 
CARBOLIC TOILET SOAP. Sold everywhere in 6d. ‘Tablets. 
McDOUGALL BROTHERS, LONDON, 11 ARTHUR STREET WEST, E.C. 
MANCHESTER, PORT STREET. 


RIENTAL TOOTH-PASTE.—Established Forty Years as 
the most agreeable and effectual Preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots, at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d, 
__None genuine unless Signed J] JEWSBURY & BROW N, Manchester. 


MES, S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
Dect DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to ite Youthful Colour 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened, 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in large Bottles, price 6s. 
Deré1—2%6 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


«Sit HENRY MARSH, Bart., a in Ordinary to the Queen in Treland, observes :— 

r ae Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver ‘Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
Create fisgus st, and a therapeutic agent of great value 

Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F. R. S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain, 
in his a “On Consumption,” writes: We think it a great advantage that there is one 
kind of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted to be genuine —the Light-Brown Oil 
supplied by Dr. De Jongh. 


Sold only in capsuled IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


SOLE CoNSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


FLEas, BUGS, MOTHS, MOSQUITOS, and FLEAS in 
W.; and 100 ud 101 High Street, Oxford. 


NEW EDITION OF NORTON’S WORK ON LONDON, 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. cloth, 


OMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CONSTITUTION, 
and CHARTERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON. By GroncEe 


Norton, formerly one of the Common Pleaders of the City of London. 


Third 


Edition, revised throughout to the Present Time, with a Copious INDEX. 


“ Nothing can exceed the lucidity of style 
or the perspicuity of Mr. Norton's arrange- 
ment of the elaborate materials upon which 
he has worked. In about 150 pages he places 
before us the substance of 50 successive char- 
ters, granted 20 diferent monarchs. It 
behoves all good citizens to study these char- 
ters before the constitution of the City is 
changed.” HORNET. 

“In his account of the history and char- 
tered franchises of the City of London Mr, 
Norton has contrived to satisfy most agreeably 
the wants of the antiquarian, the social phi- 
losopher, and the general politician.” 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

“ Historically Mr. Norton's work is one of 
great interest ; but it is chiefly valuable as a 
text-book of the various charters, privileges, 
franchises, and usages of this venerable 
Corporat ion of London, Its appearance is 
singularly opportune when Bills are before 
Parliament immediately aifec:ing the muni- 
cipal arrangements of the Metropolis. [lis 
book will prove a valuable guide to those who 
wish thoroughly and earnestly to understand 
the constitution of the Corps ration.” 

{ORNING STAR. 

“ Noone can attain to a -atistuctory know- 
ledge of the City of London without the help 
of Mr. Norton’ 

ZUM. 

“ Mr. Norton has devoted cm time and 

to the examination of ancient 


able light on the early history of the City, 
the origin and nature of its ayy nee 
and quality of its franchises. Ile deserves 
for handiing in as popular a 
style as the subject w it of.” 

REVIEW. 


“ The really valuable work of Mr. Norton 
seems likely to take, as it deserves, an autho- 
ritative place asa reliable guide through the 
intricacies of the City annals. Mr. Norton 
has some excellent chapters on the progress of 
trade, the increase of commerce, the exclusive 
trading privileges of London, monopolies, &c. ; 
and indeed scarcely any topic of interest iela- 
tive to City interests remains undiscussed.” 

ITY PRESS. 

“Not merely is this a very useful book of 
reference upon all matters in which the 
special laws and customs of the City are con- 
cerned, but it is a book full of interest and 
instruction for the general reader, containing 
a vast quantity of curious information as to 
pmo manners and social lives of our ances- 

Law TIMEs. 

oad The importance of the work is not to be 
measured by its weight as a piece of advocacy, 
but by the excellent skill with which obseure 
matters of law and history are investigated, 
intricate subjects elucidated, and the history 
of the city of the Corporation of Londun put 
into relation with that of the nation. It is 
an excellent piece of work, and shews in every 
page the a orderly habits of mind 
ofa aw 


aud has thus been enabled to throw 


London: LONGMANS, GneeN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Out this day, Is. ; post-free for Thirteen Stamps, 


TMPEDI MENTS of 


STUTTERLNG ; their Causes and Cure. 


the North London Consumption Hospital, &e. 


SPEECH — STAMMERING 
By Aspotts SmiTH, M.D., late Physician to 


and 


London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


Just published. Third Edition, revised and 


d, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 


and its CURE. By Beamay, M.D., F.R.C.S 


London: RENSHAW, 356 § 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. 
Just published, Second Edition, with containing ~ Facts and Cases in 


6d.; by post, ls. 8d. 


Illustration of the Nefarious P: 


REVELATION S of QU: \CKS and QUACKERY, By 
Detector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: IH. 219 Regent Street. 


Now ready, 
(TUE MONEYS of ALL N ATIONS, with their Correct Value 
— Currency. Six Copies sent free by post on receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
. RoBERTS & Co., 6 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


31, 1869, 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES of the BAYARD SERIES, each 2s. 6d. 


CHRISTABEL: and the LYRICAL and IMAGINATIVE 


POEMS of SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Arranged and introduced by 
ALGERNON C, SWINBURNE. 


RELIGIO _EEDICT, HYDRIOTAPHIA, and the LETTER 
a FRIE By Sir ‘Tomas Saeeen, Knight. Ww ith Introduction and Notes by 
W. “BuND, M.A. LL.B. 
*%* The Bayard Series comprises Works that may be termed Pleasure Books of Literature, 
pet in the choicest Style, at a Popular Price ; printed at the Chisw ick Press, on toned paper ; 
i by Burn, flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, silk headbands and registers. 
Volumes now ready, each complete in itself, price Half-a-Crown: 
STORY of the CHEVALIER BAYARD. Te KING and the COMMONS. By Prof. 
DE JOINVILLE'S ST. LOUIS the KING. eT 
THE ESSAYS of ABRAHAM COWLEY. | WORDS of WELLINGTON. — 
ABDALLAH. By Epovanp | HAZLITT'S ROUND TABLE, 
TABLE-TALK of NAPOLEON. BUCHANAN'S BALLADS. 
VATHEK. By WILLIAM Beckrorp, COLERIDGE'S CHRISTABEL. 
RASSELAS. By Dr. Jounsoy. BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDICI. 


*,* 12 of these Volumes supplied in a handsome Case for 31s. 6d. 


THE ABBEY and PALACE of WESTMINSTER, with 


40 National Photographs. By JouN HarrinetTon. Royal 4to. morocco extra, £5 5s. 


THIRD EDITION of OLD-TOWN FOLKS. The New Novel 
by the Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


NOTES on YACIITS. By Epwty Brerr. Fep. 8vo, with an 


Illustration by John Brett, engraved by J. D. Cooper, 6s. 


LOST AMID the FOGS: Sketches of Life in Newfoundland. 


By Lieut.-Col. McCREA. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AFTER: appended to an entirely 
Fer ba of Mr. DANA’s “Two Years before the Mast.” With Notes and Revisions. 


OUR NEW WAY ROUND the WORLD. By Crartes 


CARLETON COFFIN. 8vo. with 100 Illustrations and Maps, 12s. 


THE BLACKBIRD of BADEN, and other Stories. By 


Ropert Buack, M.A. 6s. 


KATHRINA: Her Life and Mine. Ina Poem. By Dr. J. G, 


16mo. cloth flexible, 23. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 
1838 FLEET STREET. 


POPULAR FRENC SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
lL. DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR of FRENCH GRAMMARS. 


By Dr. V. pe Fivas, M.A., F.E.1.S., Member of the Grammatical Society of Paris, &c. 
Thisteescond Edition, 12mo. handsomely bound, 3s. 6d._A KEY to the same, 3s. 6d. 


2. DE FIVAS’ NEW GUIDE to MODERN FRENCH CON- 
VERSATION. Eighteenth Edition, 18mo. half-bound, 23, 6d. 

3. DE FIVAS’ BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS 
ANCIENS et MODERNES. Thirteenth nee 12mo. bound, 3s. 6d. 

4, DE FIVAS’ INTRODUCTION a la LANGUE FRAN- 
CAISE. Nineteenth Edition, 12mo. bound, 2s. 6d. 


5. DE FIVAS’ Le TRESUOR NATIONAL; or, Guide to the 
Translation of English into French at Sight. Third Edition, 12mo. bound, 2s. 6d.— 
KEY to same, 2s. 

London: Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E. 


POPULAR GERMAN SsCHOOL- BOOKS. 
1. LEBAHN’S GERMAN LANGUAGE in One Volume. 


Seventh Edition, crown 4vo. cloth, 8s. With KEY, 10s.6d. KEY, separate, 2s. 6d. 
2. LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. Fourth Edition, 


crown 8vo. cloth, 23. 6d. 


3. LEBAIIN’S FIRST GERMAN READER. Fifth Edition, 


crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


4. LEBAHN’S EDITION of SCHMIDT'S HENRY VON 


EICHENFELS. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


5. LEBAIIN’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR in GERMAN. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


6. LEBAIIN’S GERMAN COPY-BOOK: Exercises in German 


Penmanship, engraved on Stecl. 4to. sewed, 23. 


THE LITTLE SCHOLAR’S FIRST STEP in the GERMAN 


LANGUAGE, By Mrs. FALcK LEBAHN. 18mo. cloth, Is. 


THE LITTLE SCHOLAR’S FIRST STEP in GERMAN 
meanens. By Mrs. FALCK LEBAHN. Containing Fifty Short Moral Tales, &c. 18mo. 
oth, ls, 
London : ‘Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall ¢ Court, E. Cc. 
] EBAID N’s GERMAN CLASSICS. With Notes ‘and 
Complete Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. cloth, each 3s. 6d. 
1. EGMONT: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Genvun. 
2, WILHELM TELL: a Drama. By SCHILLER. 
3. GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. By GosTue. 
4. PAGENSTREICHE: a Page's Frolics. By Korzenve. 
5. EMILIA GALOTTI: a Tragedy. By LEssina. 
6. UNDINE: a Tale. By Fougué. 
7. SELECTIONS FROM TILE GERMAN POETS. 
____Tandon: Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


Just : published, 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. ; paper covers, Is. 
GETHSEMANE: a Poem. 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., 33 Paternoster Row. LEwIs, Portsmouth. 


Just published, crown Svo. cloth extra, 
THE ORIGIN and HISTORY of TRISH NAMES of 
PLACES. By P. W. Joycr, A.M., M.R.1 
Dublin: MoGLASHAN & GILL, Upper Street. 
London; WHITTAKER & CO.; SIMPKIS, MAUSHALL, & Co. Edinburgh: Joun MEnzies, 


13 GREAT Srreer, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS 


TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, 


SPORT, and ADVENTURE. By Captain TowNsHEND, 2nd Life Guards, 
8vo. w ith Tilustrations, 15s. 


“An essentially pleasant book ; overflowing with amusing anecdotes, wondrous adventures, 
and agreeable fossip of men, manners, and things. Ev ery chapter contains some! thing realy 
worthy reading.” — Examiner. 


HOLIDAY in AUSTRIA. By 


SELINA EDEN. 1 vol. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
“ A frankly-written and chatty account of a very pleasant holiday."—Saturday Review, 


SIXTH EDITION of HER MAJESTY’S 


TOWER. By W. Hepwortn Dixos. DEDICATED, BY EXPREsg 
PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. §8vo. 15s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. Otrenann, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” ** Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols, 

“*The Minister's Wife’ is a story which, like the country it describes, is rich in pictures that 
are pleasant to see ; scenes on which the eye gladly lingers ; and tary a pane the people it por- 
trays, is subtle in its reasonings and shrewd in its f fieling, 
and very tender in its natural and unstrained pathos.”—Saturday Ker og 

“A powerful and vigorously-written story. ‘The characters are drawn with rare skill. With 

to Mrs, 


| the exception of ae Eliot, there is no female novelist of the day comparable to 


Oliphant.” —Daily News 


THE VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By Watrtzr 


THORNBURY. 3 vols. 
“This novel is thoroughly readable. The pictures of country life and scenery fo: 
admirable framework, and one i in which Mr. does waite pride. The 
of Amy Robi and Julia we the charm aud energy of life.” —A theneeum, 


URSULA’S LOVE STORY. 38 vols. 


on? We have all been 7 efity now for 6,000 years, and Hannah More herself will not mend 
—Mrs. Piozzi's Lette 


THE IVORY GATE. By Mortimer Cotxins. 


“ A fascinating novel. It is pleasant to meet with an author who has so Grove h a knowledge 
of men and manners.”—John Bull, “The work of a master mind.” —/’ress 


IZA’S STORY. By Grace Ramsay. 8 vols. 


“ This story is decidedly interesting, and its scenes are described with considerable force and 
pathos. It has the merit of freshness of scene and novelty of character, and it deals with a very 
stirring a period rich in romantic incident.” —Saturday Review. 

“ A really good picture of society, which is at once refined and pure. "Pall Malt Gazette. 


TRUE LOVE. By Lady Dr Beaucterk. 1 vol. 


“A charming story. There is true pathos in the work, and a keen sense of humour.”’"— Post, 


A BOOK of HEROINES. By the Author of 


** Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. [4 ure 6. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLICATION s, 
PORTRAITS—PLACES—PICTURES. 


MARION & CO., 22 and 23 SOHO SQUARE, 
PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT ON FIRST FLOOR. 


This day is published, small 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
gaErciEs of the SOUTH and WEST; or, Ten Months’ 
Residence in the United States. By Henry DEEDES. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


JOHNSTON’S TOURISTS TRAVELLING MAPS 
‘or 1869. 


These Maps are taken om we Ro: by ~ on cloth, and inserted in 
‘ases wil rence 


8. 
SCOTLAND With Index to 9250 places, 7 
ENGLAND .. ” 11.700 , #8 
IRELAND ” 5270 yy 46 
SWEDEN AND NORWAY . 1630S, 46 
NORTH AND SOUTH ITALY .. 6230 80 
BASIN OF MEDITERRANEAN ..... 2170 ow 46 
BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLAN sees ” 4300 46 
AUSTRIA ” 630 80 
PRUSSIA .. 250 46 
FRANCE .... ” 4060 46 
SPAIN 4100 46 


Ww ILLIAM BLAcKWooD & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. pp. xvi.—116, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


pur EDUCATION of GIRLS; and the employment of 
lasses, E 


Women of the U; Cc Lectures, by W. B. 
Hovesos, D. 4 


Crown 8vo. pp. 120, cloth, 3s. 


THOUGHTS on IRELAND: its Present and its Future. By 
the late Count Cavour. T: lated by W. B. II 
London : TRUBNER & Co., 60 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 
NATIONALITY; or, the Law relating to Subjects ‘and 


Aliens, considered with a View to Future Legislation. By the Right Hon. Sir ALEX. 
CockauRN, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 


In 1 vol. with a Portrait of Mozart, and 40 Musical Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


MUSICAL SKETCHES ABROAD and AT HOME. By 
J. 
“ Some of the essays are very learned.” —Manchester Examiner. 
“Full of and entertainment to every lover of News. 
Rupeway, Piceadilly. 
REPLY TO “HISTORY OF REFORMATION.” 
This day, demy 8vo. cloth, 359 pp. 5s. 


REPLY to COBBETT’S “HISTORY of the REFOR- 
MATION in ENGLAND and IRELAND.” Compiled and Edited by CHARLES 
HAsTINGs COLLETTE 
Tpondon: 8. W. Pa PARTRIDGE Co., 9 Pat Paternoster. Row. 


MAGAZINE for AUGUST 1869, 1s. 
Vol. XIII.—No. LXXVI. 

CONTESTS : 1. University Women.—2. Stella's Penance. By Mrs. Mankin. I. The Sisters. 
Il. Stella's False Move—3. In the Wood, By J. Ashcroft “The Women of the Latin 
ond Germanic Races. XI. Hindoo Women gimme the Germanic and Latin Populations— 

‘The Girl and the Man of the Period—s. Correspondence : Garibaldi on Tema ile Edveat on 
Sardinia, Ladies’ Demonstration Meeting, a Few en recent Baby Show— 
7. Miscellanea: Ladies’ Work Society, the Princess Royal of Prussia, Dean Stanicy oat 
Education of Girls, a Brave Lady Captain, the Present Style of Dress, the Grate uestion, 
Passing of the Married Women’ '3 Property Bill—s. Entertainments—9. Reviews of Books. 

London: EMILY FAITHFULL, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
Victoria Press, Princes Street, Hanover Square. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXV. 
July, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 
1. THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF GUICCIARDINI. 
2. LECKY’S HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, 
3. VICTOR JACQUEMONT’S LETTERS. 
4, SHAKSPEARIAN GLOSSARIES. 
5. JOHN BALL’S ALPINE GUIDE. 
6. MRS. SOMERVILLE ON MOLECULAR SCIENCE. 
7. BROWNING’S “ THE RING AND THE BOOK.” 
8. FREEMAN’S HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 
9. FORSTER’S LIFE OF LANDOR. 
10. THE MARRIAGE LAW OF THE EMPIRE. 
London: Longmans and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLAcK. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLIIL., is 
published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 
1, EASTERN CHRISTIANS. 
2. SCIENTIFIC VERSUS AMATEUR LEGISLATION. 
3. THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO, 
4. KEBLE’S BIOGRAPHY. 
5. ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN, 
6. THE HOUSE OF CONDE. 
7. ROYAL ENGINEERS AND PERMANENT FORTIFICATIONS. 
8 LUCAN. 
9. THE TRUTH ABOUT IRELAND. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
No. CCCCLXXVI. price 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Jabez Oliphant ; or, the Modern Prince. 
Book III. Chaps. 1 to 3. 
Shakespeare's Vocabulary and Style. 
A Few Words on Utilitarianism. By 
WILLIAMS. 


FRASER'S 


Primary Education. 
A Visit to my Discontented Cousin. 
Chaps. 16 to 19. 
Two Irish Tourists. 
AMay Ramble. By A. K. H. B. Cast-away 
Credit and Crises. By Bonamy PRICE. The irish, Church Bill. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for AUGUST 1869. 
No. DCXLVI. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS : 
Historical Sketches of the Reign of George IT. 
No. —The Painter. 
A Story of (om Part IT. 
Cant: a in the Vapours. 
A Yearanda Day. Part IV. 
Deputations. The London Art Season. 
Forfvited Pledges. he Lords and the Commons. 
WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. CCCCXL. 
(For AUGUST), 2s. 6d. 


Cornelius O'Dowd. 
whet do with it. we 
me b 
Hiut for a New Clu — 
Cold Comforters. 


DUBLIN 


5. Egypt goetiine | to About the Prophet. 
6. Remarkable Tri 
Racine, witha Giance at his Tragedies. 


1. St. John and his Critics. 
2. Which is the Heroine ? 
3. The Pilgrimage to Canterbury. 
4. The Wyvern Mystery. 
Dublin: GrorGe Hersert. London: Hurst & BLACKETT. 


"THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 1s. 
CONTENTS: 
BY anes | OF Lig A Romance of English History. By Vicror 
Book III. Chapters 16 
ON THE SEA-SHORE. 
THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. Concluded. 
ANGELICA. 
THE POOR GUEST. 
THE WIT AND WISDOM OF BIDPAI. No. 5.—His Allegories and Maxims. 
THE SIEGE OF BRESCIA, 1239. 
A CAPTURE IN CANADA. 
THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY THE CIIINESE. 
I DRINK TO THEE. 
YACHTING. 
POWERS TIIAT MAY BE. 
TALES FROM THE OLD DRAMATISTS. By Brooks. 
“THE SCHOOLS’ DAY” AT LORD'S. 
NOTES AND INCIDENTS. Illustrated. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 
London : Brapsury, Evans, & Co., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


THE MONTHLY PACKET for AUGUST. Price Is. 
CONTENTS : 
‘The Divina Commedia of Dante, translated i » the Terza Rima. Canto 10. 
Musings pontine the “Christian Year” and “ Lyra Innocentium ;” the Caged Lion, Chapter 14 ; 
and Polyglot Parsing, Chapter 2. By the Editor, 
‘The First Fruits of Japan. By } e de Witt, née Guizot. Chapter 3. 
Traditions of Tirol. And other Articles. 
London : J. & C. MozLEy, 6 Paternoster Row. 


= TEMPLE BA MAGAZINE for AUGUST is 
ready, price Is. 
CONTENTS : 
. RED as A pose 18 Is ue. By the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 
pters 14 to 

2. POETRY OF THE PERIOD: Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr. William Morris. 

3. A ROMANCE OF FLORENCE. By THoMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 

4. MUSCOVITE SKETCHES. 

5 A MpOuT IN LAUGHTON WOODS. A Story by the Author of “ Wild as 

a Hawk. 


+. AMONG THE HILLS. 

7. ROSY’S GLOVES: a Story. 

8. GIRLS’ BROTHERS. 

® SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author of “Steven Laurence, Yeoman,” &c. 
Chapters 29 to 32. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


Monthly, Illustrated, Is. 
a Magazine of Fiction, Art, Literature, and 
tics. Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
ConTENTs FOR AUGUST : 


1, THE TEaEs BROTHERS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
—Put to the touch. Chapter 8. ‘Tracy's I.0.U. Chapter 9.—Ben's 
hoy Chapter 10.—The Last Intervie 


2. THE IRISH CHURCH BILL IN THE LORDS. 

3. EVENINGS ABROAD. 

4. LORD LYNDHURST. 

%. ST. PAUL'S AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

6. THE AURORA BOREALIS. 

7. THE AGE. 

8. GREEK ROMANCE. 

9. OLIVIA'S FAVOUR: a Tale of Hallowe'en. Part I. 
SrRawan & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


SAINT PAULS: 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 


Contents or AUGUST Panrt.— Price 8d. 
Robert’s Capital Hit. In Three Insect Plagues of the Upper Amazons. 


Chapters. Human Hair—Real and False. 
Westward Ho!—To the Pacific. A Great Jewel-Robbery. In Two 
Edmund Kean. Chapters. 

The Last “ Rush” in Victoria. The Ring and the Book. 

Patter. Never Played Out. 

Liquid Fuel. utions. 

Mosco’s Automaton. The Month: Science and Arts. 
The Lower Railway World. Three Pieces of Original Poetry. 


And Chapters 19—28 of an Original Tale, entitled A COUNTY FAMILY. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 


Contests For AUGUST: 

1, SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. By the Rev. C. PRiTcHaRD. 
2. TWO FRENCH MARQUISES. 

3. THE EARLY CILRISTIAN AGE, IN ITS LITERARY ACTIVITY, HISTO! 

CONSE: IOUSNESS, AND CRITICAL SPIKIT. By the Rev. dy 

4. WHO WAS PERKIN WARBECK? By JAMES GAIRDNER. 
5. “THE GRAND OLD NAME OF GENTLEMAN.” By the Rev. J. R. VERNON. 
6. THE BAB AND BABEEISM. By the Rev. Rost. K. ARBUTUNOT. 
7. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


STRAIIAN & CO., PUBLISITERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


THE ART-JJOURNAL 


For AUGUST (2s. 6d.) contains the following 


Line Engravings. 
1. THE MILL-DOOR, after C, J. Lewrs. 
2. L'ANGE GABRIEL, after P, DELAROCHE. 
3. THE SONG OF THE SHIRT, from the Statue by MARSHALL Woop. 


Also numerous Literary Contributions relating to the Fine Arts, &c. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, No. CXVI. Is. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST. 


With Illustrations by Robert Barnes and George du Maurier. 


CONTENTS : 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. Chapter 11. With an Illustration. 
A BUCCANIER. 
THE CHURCH AND THE CHASE. 
THE LIONS OF CATALONIA—BARCELONA, 
A JAPANESE SERMON, 
VACATIONS. 
DESOLATE. By BocurRKE Marston. 
SOLA. Concluded. With an Illustration. 
THE PRESENT PREVALENCE OF SUN-SPOTS. 
ON TOLERATION. Part I. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, 
LONDON SOCIETY 


For AUGUST, with 7 Illustrations, Is. 


CONTENTS: 


AFTERNOONS IN “ THE PARK.” Illustrated by Gordon Thomson and William Brunton. 
HENLEY REGATTA. 
SKETCHES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. No. I.—The Front Treasury Bench. 
A DAY AT THE WELSH HARP. 
WHICH OF THE THREE? Illustrated by Townley Green. 
M. OR N. By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE, Author of “Digby Grand,” “Cerise,” “ The 
Gladiators,” &c. 
Parted. 
SUMMER DAYS AMONG THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
CROSS PURPOSES: a Tale in Five Chapters. 
THE ARCHERY LESSON. Illustrated by Horace Stanton. 
A RUN TO THE SOUTH AFTER CREATURE-COMFORTS. 
THE MATRIMONIAL AGENT. 
THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. By A PERIPATetic. 
STUDIES FROM LIFE AT THE COURT OF ST. JAMES'S. No. VI.—H.R.H. 
Priucess Beatrice, 


OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 


bas PALL MALL BUDGET. 
ConTENts oF No. XLIV., JULY 31, 1869: 
LEADING ARTICLES. The Truth about Ireland. 
The Play of Chance in France. Field Guns and Bi Ammu- 
Disestablishment as a Precedent. nition for India. 
The Grievances of Railway Travellers. France (from a Parisian). 
New Zealand and Office. in 
Legislation upon Abstract 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, The New Zealand Difficul 
Fortifications. What has Become of eee ? 
The Paraphernalia of Travel. Pointers and Setters, 
The Police and ——— 
The Nitro-Glycerine le 
Indian Affairs. Saint Paul.” 
The Government and the Telegraph Historical Gleanings. 
the Roman and English | ,, 


Nores. Foreign AFFAIRS, PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 
SuMMARY OF NEWS. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[July 31, 1869,, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


Now of 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS : 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. By Epwarp DowDeEnN. 


INFLUENCE OF CIVILIZATION ON HEALTH. By Joun HENRY BRIDGES. i 


ON THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF POETRY. By Francis T, PALGRAVE. 
HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. By WALTER Bacenor, 

ON EMIGRATION. By Caries Norroy, 

ON TEACHING ENGLISH. By ALEXANDER BAIN. 

THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By Marmion SAvaGE. 

CRITICAL NOTICES, 

SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


MODERN ART in ENGLAND and FRANCE. 


By Henry O'NE, A.R.A. Sewed. [This day. 


DOTTINGS on the ROADSIDE in PANAMA, 


NICARAGUA, and MOSQUITO. By Beprorp Pim, Captain R.N., and 
BERTHOLD SEEMANN, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R.G.8., &c. Demy, illustrated with 
Plates and Maps, 18s. 


FOREST LIFE in ACADIE: being Sketches 


of Sport and Natural History in the Lower Provinces of the Canadian 
Dominions, By Capt. CAMPBELL Harpy, R.A. Demy 8vo. with Lllustrations, 
price 18s. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: a Biography. 


By Joun Forster. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits and Vignettes, 28s. 


SONGS and VERSES. By Wuyve-MELvILte. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
WRECKED in PORT. By Epmunp Yates. 


3 vols. 


LIZA. By Ivan Toreventer. 


Translated by 
W. R.S. Ratsron. 2 vols. fep. Svo. 12s. 


“Combining the piquancy and finish of the French school with the purity and gentleness of 
the English school of the not distant time when we could proudly call attention to the prevailing 
naturalness and rectitude of our prose fiction. *Liza’ is not more remarkable for excellence of 
construction than for vigour and delicacy of diction.” —A thenwum. 


MARY STANLEY; 


3 vols. 


* It is difficult to convey briefly an adequate notion of the merits of this book. As regards its 
matter, it is far and away above the run of even good novels; and while it is fully as interesting, 
it leaves upon the mind impressions much more valuable.’ "Mor: ning Post. 


THE O. V. H.; or, How Mr. Blake became an 


M.F.H. By War Brapwoop, 3 vols. 
“ A rattling, good sporting novel.” —Daily Telegraph. 


or, the Secret Ones. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW WORKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD COCH- 


RANE, TENTH EARL of DUNDONALD. (Concluding ‘“‘ The Autobiography 
of aSeaman.”) By his Son, the Eleventh Earl. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


wee —— related in these volumes bring out Lord Cochrane as clearly as if he were 
rane was the greatest sailor of the present ceatury, if we the 
ve years care which preceded the battle of Trafulgar."’—A theneum. 


THE SELECTED WRITINGS of VIS- 


COUNT STRANGFORD on SOCIAL, POLITICAL, and GEOGRAPHICAL 
SUBJECTS. Edited by the Viscountess SrRANGFORD. 2 vols. with Portrait 
of Lord Strangford, and Map, 21s. 
“ These volumes yield precious nuggets of information on the countries written  ~ 
pect 


HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES 


of the 
CITY of LONDON and ITS LIVERY COMPANIES, By the Rev. Tos, 
ARUNDELL, Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, F'.G.S., Vicar of Hayton. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. lis, 


“ Intengely entertaining and overflowing with intercst.. A popular, admirably-written book.” 
Telegraph, 


THE WEDDING-DAY in ALL AGES and 


COUNTRIES, By E.J. Woop, Author of “ The Curiosities of Clocks and | 


Watches,” “ Giants and Dwarfs,” &c. 2 vols, 18s. 
“ All in search of, at information on. this subject will find plenty in these amusing and 
volumes.” —Examiner. 
pleasant volumes on the ‘various = of pooner marriage from the carliest time, 
and usages on the —Morning Post. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Now ready at all Libraries, Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2s. 


MISS LANGLEY’S WILL: 
A Tale. 


“ We can praise the execution of the story. oe Telegraph. 

“ A good, well-written, and perfectly wholesome ny vel, which we can recommend to all 
readers. It is a tale of modern life om modern "society, and, on “the wh whole, is very true $ ral 
life.” —Literary Churchman. 

“ The portraits are natural to a high degree, and the book, as a whole, though not 


“ The delineation of aah canted types of character is certainly a more striking 
feature of this id be aitieute -written story than the mere details of the plot, interesting as they 
are. It would be difficult to find a single lay figure in these two pleasant volumes. “ithe mi 
characters are touched in with a few bold and skilful lines. |The work is one exhibiting a — 
critical study of and is th "Public Opinion. 


“ The author has no mean in m the of puttin ther a The nam think 
the most of k, for the fact, the hes the plot hangs on a will. “But 
story 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Just published, crown 8vo. price 6s. 


THE LIFE 
MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE, 


DAUGHTER OF LOUIS XV. 


KNOWN ALSO AS THE 
MOTHER THERESE DE ST. AUGUSTIN. 
By the Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 


“This book contains much that is interesting. It zives a glimpse of real human life in the 
royal family of France when kings and princesses still shone with a special light. Louis the 
F ifteenth oe If appears asa man and a father. The story of the princess herself is interesting 
e book, notwithstanding the asceticism which it advocates, fulls like a ray of pure sun- 
shine in the midst of the unutterable corruptions and miseries — blackness as of the bottom- 
less pit of those terrible latter days befure * the Deluge atever may be our objections 
to conventual life and conventual vows, it is impossible to withhold respect from the simple- 
minded, single-hearted piety of the Princess Louise.” —A thenwum. 

“On the 15th of July, 1737, Marie Leczinska, the wife of Louis XV., and daughter of the 
dethroned ee Poland, which Prussia helped to nog oS and plunder, gave birth to her eight 
female child, Louise Marie, known also as the Mother Térése de St. Augustin. On the death of 
the Queen, the princess, who had long felt a vocation for a religious life. obtained the consent of 
her royal father to withdraw from the world. The Carmelite convent of St. Denis was the chosen 
place of retreat. Here the novitiate was passed, here the final vows were taken, and here, on the 
death of the Mére Julie, Madame Louise n and terminated her experiences as prioress. The 
little volume which records the simple ‘inelionte of her pious seclusion is designed to edify those 
members of the Church of England in whom the spirit of religious self-devotion is reviving.” 

estminster Ieview. 

“ The substance of the memoir is taken from a diffuse life, compiled by a Carmelite nun, and 

rinted at Autun ; and the editor, the author of ‘Tales of Kirkbeck,’ was prompted to the task 

by the belief, that ‘at the present time, when the spirit of religious self-devotion is so great 
reviving in the Church of England,’ the records of a princess who quitted a dazzling and rs 
gate court to lead a life of obscure piety will meet with a cordial reception. We ma 
that should the event prove eames it will not be from any fault of workmanship on the part 
of the editor.”—Daily Telegra, 

“The annals of a cloistered life, under ordinary circumstances, would not probably be con- 
sidered very edifying by the reading public of the present a eS When, however, such 2 
history presents the novel spectacle of a royal princess of m rn times voluntarily renouncing 
her high position and the splendours of a court cxistenes, for the purpose of enduring the 
asceticism, poverty, and austerities of a severe monastic rule, the case may well be ditierent.” 

Morning Post. 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Large crown 8vo. handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 
Now ready, 
CATHERINE: a Story. 


LITTLE TRAVELS. THE FITZBOODLE PAPERS. 
&e. &e, 
Complete in 1 vol. with a Portrait of the Author. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


HIRELL, 


THE NEW NOVEL 
By JOHN SAUNDERS, 
THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE,’ 
Is ready at every Library in the Kingdom. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


DIONE, AND OTHER POEMS. 


“INSCRIBED BY A SINGER TO MANUEL RODRIGUEZ GARCIA. 


LONDON : PROVOST & CO. (SUCCESSORS TO A. W. BENNETT), 
5 BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT. 


Just published, Second Edition, with 300 Engravings, 10s. 


A MANUAL OF ORTHOPRAXY. 


By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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The Saturday Review. 


—— 


Ready this day, No. XXV. 


MAGAZINE | for 


TINSLEYS’ 


an Tlustrated Monthly. 1s. 


CONTENTS : 


1, AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of 
“George Geith of Fen Court.” With an 
Illustration. Chapter 10.—The 

ment. Chapter 11.—Yorke’s Visitors. 


THE OF FATES GA- 


3. VOICES. 

4, DOMESTIC TYRANN 

6, GEORGE CANTEKBURY'S WILL, 

the Author of “East Lynne,’ 

*Roland Yorke,” &e. With an Lllustra- 
tion. Chapter 13.—At the Rock. Chapter 
14.~A Solemn Warning. Chapter 15.— 
Disinherited. 


AUGUST : 


6. STANZAS POR MUSIC. 

7. ON _CONTEMPORA- 
RIEs. 6.—The Rossettis. Part I. 

8 AV Conclusion. Chapter7.— 
My Lady's Word is kept. Chapter 8.—A 
Wrong is righted. 

9, IN THE FAMILY. 

10. A NICE POINT OF LAW. 

ll. BREAKING A BUTTERFLY; or, 
Blanche Ellerslie’s Ending. By the | 
Author of “Guy L aes, &e. 
Chapters 42—46. Conclusion. 


NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


TRAVELS 


EXPLORATION of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. 
Mrs. PETHERICK. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, and numerous IlJustra- 


tions. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, 
Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Sao Francisco, from 
By Capt. Ricnarp F, Burron, F.R.G.S., &c. 


the BRAZIL: 


Sabara& to the Sea, 
8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. 


THE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From various Published | 


and Original Sources. By F. W. HAWKINS. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, j 


ROME and VENICE: 


8vo. 


THE PILGRIM and the 


in CENTRAL AFRICA, 


with other Wanderings in Italy in 


1966-7. By GrorGe Aveustus Sata, Author of “My Diary in America,” &c. 1 vol. 


and 
By Mr. and 


(Just ready. 


2 vols. 


SHRINE; or, | 


Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 1 vol. post 8vo. 


[Yow ready. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By 


Justin McCarruy, Author of The Waterdale Neighbours,” “ Paul Massie,” | 


&c. 3 vols. 


[Ready this day. 


UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By 


RvssELL Gray, Author of “John Haller'’s Niece,” Never—For Ever,” &c. 


3 vols. 


ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: 


the Earl of DEsART. 2 vols. 


THE BUCKHURST 


Novel. 
3 vols. 


SIMPLE AS a DOVE: 


Author of “Olive Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE CRUST and the CAKE: 


the Author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life.” 3 vols. 


By J. M. Capes, Author of “The Mosaic-Worker’s Daughter.” 


(Ready this day. 


a Novel. By 


[Ready this day. 
VOLUNTEERS: a. 

[Ready this day. 
a Novel. 
a Novel. By. 


[Just ready. 


| 
| 
| 


THE WYVORN MYSTERY: a Novel. By 


J.S. Le aaa Author of “ Uncle Silas,” ‘* Guy Deverell,” “Haunted Lives,” 


&e. 3vi 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. 


Rippet, Author of “George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “City and | 
(Shortly. 


Suburb,” &c. 3 vols. 


A COUNTY FAMILY: 


Author of “‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols, 


TWICE REFUSED: a Novel. 
ERMORE ; 
2 vols. 
FATAL ZERO: a Novel. 
~ Portrait,” &c. 2 vols. 
STRETTON: a Novel. 
“ Ravenshoe,” “Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. °3 vols. 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a New Story. 3 vols. 
A PERFECT TREASURE: a Novel. 1 vol. 


THE GIRL HE MARRIED. 


“The Romance of War,” “ First Love and Last 


FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the Author of “Lost Sir 
Massingberd.” 


TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS FOR SEASIDE READING. 
; RECOMMENDED TO MERCY, 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. 
THE ROCK AHEAD. 

THE PRETTY WIDOW. 

MISS FORRESTER. 

THE DOWER-HOUSE. 

SANS MERCI. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


or, Burnt Butterflies, By Jomn Gavnt. 
By the Author of “ Polly: a Village 


(Nearly ready. 
By Mrs. J. H. 
| 
By the | 


(Un the press. 


a Novel. 


By Cartes E. Srreiine. 
(Ready this day. 


By Henry Krvestey, Author of 


(Just ready. | 
By Jawes Gr Grant, Author of | 


ve,” 


MAURICE DERING. 

THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 
BLACK SHEEP, 

BARREN HONOUR, 

SWORD AND GOWN. 


“THE RIGHT HON. W. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. CXVIII. (for AUGUST). 
CONTENTS : 


1. PROFESSOR SEELEY on “ THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE.” 
2“A LADY.” By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
“hapter 5, 

3. MISS YONGE on “CHILDREN’S LITERATURE OF THE LAST CEN- 
TURY.” Continued. 

4. MR. W. R. S. RALSTON’S “LEGEND OF THE PRINCESS TARAKANOF.” 

5. MR. SEBASTIAN EVANS’ “ ARTHUR'S KNIGHTING.” 

6. “ ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters 30—32. 

7. THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN on “ THORWALDSEN’S MUSEUM IN 
COPENHAGEN.” 

8. PROFESSOR MAURICE on “ WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR AND HENRY 
CRABB ROBINSON.” 

9. “A SUGGESTION.” 

10. MR. J. NORMAN LOCKYER on “RECENT SOLAR DISCOVERIES.” 

1l. MR. W. H. POLLOCK’S “ LALAGE.” 


Monthly, Illustrated, 1s. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY 


For AUGUST. 
THE APOSTLES of MEDLAVAL EUROPE. Part II. 
By the Rev. G. F. neem, B.D. 


NEW BOOKS. 
E. GLADSTONE’S 


“ JUVENTUS MUNDI:” Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. Crown 8vo. 
with a coloured Map of the Outer Geography of the Odyssey and of the Form 

of the Earth according to Homer, 10s. 6d, [ This day. 
“ The Ifomeric poems paint for us in vivid colours the young world of Greece. They show us 
how men lived, thought, talked, acted at a very remote period, and while human. society was in 
its infaney. T hese manners, customs, ideas, institutions, lie, of course, embedded in the text, 80 


| that careless readers—or those who read only for the enjoyment of the poetry, the splendo sur of 
| which, as Mr, Gladstone beautifully sa; 


xs ‘dazzles the eye as with whole sheets of light — pass 
them over without notice. It is the business of the present book to draw them out of “their 
obscurity and present them to the attention of the reader in a clear, distinct outline, with = 
that they may reasonably be supposed to imply. It is an exercise peculiarly fitted to 
Gladstone's acute, fertile, and subtle intellect.”—Guardian. 


THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT’S 


SPEECHES on QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by Professor 
Rocers. Author's Popular Edition, extra fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. ; Library Edition, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 25s. 
“ Emine my, Jaterecting, eminently instructive, and eminently useful as models of efficient 
oratory.’ —Pall Mall Gazette. 
* They combine the rarest suai of oratory—they were effective when spoken, and they are 
quite, ‘effective when read.” —Edinburgh Review. 
Their lite: any importance, great though it ~“" is second: ary to their political importance. In 
point of political interest, in capacity, for political instruction, they seem to us beyond any 
collection of speeches in the language.” North British Review. 


WOMAN’S WORK and WOMAN’S CUL- 


TURE: a Series of Essays by 


Frances Power Cobbe, Charles Pearson, M.A. 
Jessie Boucherett, Herbert Mozley, 

Rev. G. Butler, Julia Wedgwood, 
Sophia Jex Blake, Elizabeth Wolstenholme, 
James Stuart, M.A. J. Boyd Kinnear, 


Edited by Josepnine E. Burter. 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


SIR C. W. DILKE’S “GREATER BRI- 


TAIN”: a Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries (America, 

Australia, India) during 1866-7. Fourth Thousand, Third and Cheap Edition, 
crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 

Sir George F. Bowen (Governor of New Zealand), in a Lx to Earl Granville, says: 

“ I beg leave to mention that I have just received and read a copy of * Greate: r Britain,’ the 

work recently published by Mr. C. W. Dilke, M.P. | The ch howe on New Zealand are odeaiee 

i graphic, ond description of the 3 and of the ties of New Zealand warfare 


THE RUSSO-INDIAN QUESTION, His- 


torically, Strategically, and Politically Considered ; with a Sketch of Centrale 
Asiatic Politics, and a Map of Central Asia. By F. TRENcH, 
F.R.G.S., 20th Hussars. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (This day. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH’S POEMS and 


PROSE REMAINS; with Selections from his Letters anda Memoir. Edited 
by his Wire. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 21s, [This day. 


A PHYSICIAN’S PROBLEMS. _ By 


CHARLES ELAM, M.D., M.R.C.P. Conrents: Natural Heritage—On Degene- 
rations in Man—On Moral and Criminal Epidemics—Body versus Mind— 
Illusions and Hallucinations—On Somnambulism—Reverie and Abstraction. 
Crown 8vo. 9s, (This day. 

“ These are something more than_problems of mere} ional interest. They a re great 
questions affecting the well-being of society, and which it is of the last importance chew dl be 
explored and discussed with the enterprise of a ornuins love oat ones sae the wisdom of a 

> these ies in no ordinary degree 
| "— Globe. 


HISTORICAL GLEANINGS: a Series of 
Sketches. Montagu—Walpole—Adam Smith—Cobbett. By J. E. Toorop 
RoceErs. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. (This day. 


A SECOND SERIES of the REV. H. M. 


BUTLER’S SERMONS preached in the Chapel of Harrow School. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. (First Series, 7s. 6d.) (Next week. 


THE SCOURING of the WHITE HORSE; 


or, the Long Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. By the Author of “ Tom 
Brown's School Days.” Illustrated by Doyle. royal 
16mo. 3s. 6d. Next week, 


A FRENCH TRANSLATION of ALICE’S 


ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND. By Lewis Carrott. Crown 8vo. 
with Tenniel’s Illustrations, A German Translation, 6s. 
English Edition, Sixteenth Thousand, 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[July 31, 1869, 


THOMAS 


SERIES OF VIEWS. 


Beautifully printed in Oil Colours. 


In Packets of Twelve Cards, with fine 


Gilt Covers, price 1s. 


‘Those marked with an * are also kept in cloth extra, price 1s. 6d. 
ENGLAND. 


1, LONDON — The CITY and 
EAST END. 

2. *LONDON—The WEST END. 

3. “SIGHTS near LONDON. 

4. *TRIP on the THAMES— 
LONDON BRIDGE tothe NORE. 

5. *CRYSTAL PALACE — EX- 
TERIOR and GROUNDS. 

DITTO INTERIOR. 

7. WINDSOR CASTLE. 

8. HASTINGS and NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. 

9. *THE ISLE of WIGHT — 
RYDE and NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


10. *THE ISLE of WIGHT — 
VENTNOR, BONCHURCH, and 
the UNDERCLIFF. 


11. *THE ISLE of WIGHT — 
YARMOUTH, 
12. *THE ISLE of WIGHT — 
WEST COWES, &c. 
. CAMBRIDGE. 
. OXFORD. 
15. STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


16. LEAMINGTON, WARWICK, 
and KENILWORTH. 


7. CHELTENHAM. 
18. BATH. 
19. BRISTOL and CLIFTON. 
. SCENERY of NORTH DE- 
VON 
21. SCENERY of SOUTH DE- 
VON. 


22, PLYMOUTH and NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD, 


SCOTLAND AND 


44. THE CITY of EDINBURGH. 
5. ENVIRONS of EDINBURGII. 
46. FALLS of the CLYDE, &e. 


47. THE CLYDE—GLASGOW to 
ARRAN, 
48. STIRLING—BRIDGE of AL- 
LAN, &c. 
49. TROSACHS 
BOURHOOD. 
. "LOCH LOMOND and NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. 


jt. SCENERY of AYRSHIRE. 


and NEIGH- 


23. *TORQUAY 
BOURHOOD. 
24. SCENERY of CORNWALL. 
25. *ENGLISH LAKES near AM- 
BLESIDE. Full coloured. 
DITTO PENRITH 
and KESWICK. Full coloured. 


26. * 


27. *SCARBOROUGH and 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

28. BEN-RHYDDING and 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

29. BRIGHTON and NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. 

30. *OLD CASTLES of ENG- 


LAND. Full coloured. 
. *OLD ABBEYS of ENGLAND. 
Full Coloured, 
*CARNARVON and NEIGII- 


BOURHOOD. 

33. NORTH WALES — LLAN- 
DUDNO, &e. 

34. WALES—BANGOR, 
KC, 

35. CHESTER. 

36. THE ISLE of MAN, 

37. DOVER. 

38. ISLANDS—JER- 

39. DITTO GUERNSEY. 

40. RICHMOND and NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD, Six Views, 6d, 

41. HAMPTON COURT. Six 
Views, 

. RAMSGATE. Six Views, 6d. 


MARGATE. Six Views, 6d. 


IRELAND, 


2. OBAN, STAFFA, and IONA. 
PERTH, STRATHEARN, &c. 
PERTHSHIRE — DUNKELD 
to GLEN TILT, 
55. ABBOTSFOR 
of the TWEED 
. ABERDEEN, and SCENERY 
of BRAEMA 


57. THE CITY of DUBLIN. 

58. LAKES of KILLARNEY. 

59. GIANT’S CAUSEWAY and 
the NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


. NIAGARA and NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. 
. LAKE GEORGE and LAKE 


CHAMPLAIN. 

62. SUM RETREATS of 
AMERIC 

63. NEW YORK and NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. 

PHILADELPHIA and 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

€5. WASHINGTON and NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD, 


66. SCENERY of the HUDSON, 

67. SARATOGA, 

68. NEWPORT, RILODE ISLAND. 

69. THE CITY of BOSTON. 

70. GREAT SALT LAKE CITY, 
and VIEWS in UTAH. 

71. THE CITY of TORONTO. 

72. SCENERY of the ST. LAW- 
RENCE. 

73. MONTREAL, 

74. QUEBEC. 


HOLY LAND, &c. 


75. *BIBLE LANDS—The SEVEN |: 79. *CITIES of 


of ASIA, &c, 

coloured 

76. *JERUSALEM. Full coloured. 

*ENVIRONS of JERUSALEM. 
Fall coloured. 

*MOUNT LEBANON and SY- 
RIA, 


ull coloured. 


Full 


PALESTINE. 

Full coloured. 
0. *MOUNTAINS of the BIBLE. 

Full coloured. 

81. *EASTERN MANNERS and 
CUSTOMS. Full coloured, 

82. *RIVERS and LAKES of the 
BIBLE. Full coloured. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


83. VIEWS on the RHINE. 

84. *VIEWS of PARIS. 

85. *VIEWS of PARIS. 2d Series. 
86. *VIEWS of VERSAILLES. 


87. OVERLAND ROUTE to IN- 
DIA and CHINA, 


88. MONT BLANC, 


» &e. 


CHAMOU- 


NELSON & SONS’ 


SCHOOL 


SERIES. 


Principals, Managers, Committees, 


MESSRS. T. NELSON & SONS invite the special attention of 


and Teachers, to their SCHOOL §) 


| WALL MAPS. &e. Catalogues post free on application. The principal Works ma) 
seen at the South Kensington Museum ; at the National Society Depositories, Wen 


minster, Manchester, Nottingham, Leicester, 
| Society’s Depository, Borough Road; at 
and NEIGH- 


and Hope Park, Edin 


1, STEP by STEP;; or, the Child’s 
Fit Book. Parts I. 

2, SEQUEL to “STEP by STEP.” 
18mo. 4d. 

3, THE YOUNG READER. New 
No. III. Beautifully Illustrated, 6d. 


(Just out. 
Previously published for this stage, and 
ill to be had : 


No. mr. "RE ADING BOOK. 6d. 
THE FOUR SEASONS. 64d. 
4, NEW FOURTH BOOK. Beau- 
10d.; or with Book 
JUNIOR READER. 
Post 8vo. cloth, Is. 3d. 
JUNIOR READER. No. II. 
Post 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. 
7. THE SENIOR READER. Post 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
8 THE ADVANCED READER. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
9. READINGS from the BEST 
AUTHORS. Edited by A. H. Bryce, 
LL.D. 12mo. cloth, ls. 6d. 
READINGS from the BEST 


AUTHORS. Second Book. Edited by 
A. H. Bryce, LL.D. Post 8vo. cloth, 23. 


HISTO 


HISTORY of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By W. F. CoLiier, LL.D, 
Post 8vo. cloth, is. 6d, 


OUTLINES of GENERAL HIS- 
TORY. By W. F. LL.D., 
Author of “History of the — Em: 
pire,” &c. &c. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s, 


HISTORY of the BRITISH EM- 
FIRE. By W. F. LL.D, 12mo, 
QUESTIONS on Ditto. 12mo. sewed, 6d. 


ENGLISH HISTORY, for Junior 
Classes. By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
12mo. cloth, Is. 6d, 

THE GREAT EVENTS of HIS- 
TORY, from the Beginning o of the Chris- 


tian Era till the Present By W.F. 
CoLLien, LL.D. 12mo. cloth, 23. 6d. 


GEOGRA 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, for the 
Use of Schools, with Complete Index. 
By A. H. Brycx, LL.D. Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 
By a G. Dick. Post 8vo. cloth, 
price 1 


NEW CLA SS-BOOK of GEOGRA- 
PHY, Physical and Political. By mopar 
ANDERSON, ead-Master, Normal Insti- 
tution, Edinburgh. 12mo. cloth, Is, 9d. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, for the 
se of Schools. Ropert ANDERSOX. 
8vo. cloth, Is. 


No, I. 


a 


ATLA 


NELSON'S SENIOR ATLAS. 


full coloured. 

Wall Maps. Boards, phere back, 36. 
NELSON’S JUNIOR ATLAS. 

Containing Nine 4to. Maps, full coloured. 

Stiff cover, 1s. 6d. 


ARITHM 


THE FIRST BOOK of ARITH- 
METIC, 18mo. 3d, 

THE SECOND BOOK of ARITH- 
METIC. PartI. By W. STANYER, St. 
‘Thomas's School, Lancaster. 12mo. cloth, 
price 1s. bene with “ Answers to the Exer- 
cises,’ 

EXERCISES in MENTAL and 

By J. COPLAND. 18mo. eloth, 


CLASSICAL 


FIRST LATIN’ BOOK. 
ARCHIBALD II. Bryce, LL.D, Second 

Edition, 12mo. 216 pp. 2s. 

SECOND LATIN BOOK. By 

H. Bryce, LL.D. 384 pp, 

price 


GRAMMAR of the LATIN LAN- 


TRIP ROUND the ISLE of WIGHT, containing 12 Double 


Views, with 


20 ROW. EDINBURGH: HOPE PARK. NEW FORE; 52 


Descriptive Letterpress, oblong cloth, 3s. 


GUAGE. By ArcninaLp H. Bryce, 
LL.D. 12mo. 263 pp. 2s. 6d. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 


&c. ; at the British and Foreign Schoo} 
the Home and Colonial School Society's 


Depository, Gray’s Inn Road; at the Depository of the Wesleyan Education Com. 
mittee, Westminster; and at T. NELSON & SONS’, 29 Paternoster Row, London, 


READING BOOKS. 


THE SCIENTIFIC and TECHN]. 
price 2s. 6d. 


THE LITERARY A DER: 
Authors. Wit 


BIN 


RATURE. In Series of Bi 


CLASS - BOOK ge ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. With 
Sketches, Critical Notices, and 
Extracts, By ROBERT ARMSTRONG and 
ARMSTRONG, Edinburgh, Post 
vO. 


NEW CLASS-BOOK of POETRY, 
Part I. Junior Division. Small 
large type, ls. Part II. Senior Division 
Small type, 6d.; large type. 1s. 
msg bound in ‘One, yg type, 1s.; large 


ype, 23. 


SHAKESPEARE'’S MACBETH. 
Adapted for Educational Pui 
an Notes, anda 
By W. DALGLEISH, M.A, 
pr 


RIES. 
HISTORY of ROME, for Jeahe 


HISTORY of GREE SCE, for Junior 
HISTORY of SCOTLAND. wal 
the Rev. JAMES MACKENZIE, 
cloth, Is. 6d, 


HISTORY of INDIA, from. the 


eu’ 

BIBLE HISTORY in connection 
with the he ay History of the World. 
With of Scripture - 

Maps, 470 pp. 3s. 


PHIES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS-BOOK 
of the BRITISH TEL Intended 
asa Tex elson's School-roum 
Map of the = British Tslands in relation to 
the Continent of Europe.’’ 18mo. 3d. 

EXERCISES in GEOGRAPHY, 
to Anderson's Geography, 


GEOGRAPHY JUNIOR 
CLASSES. By BERT ANDERSON. 
18mo. cloth, lid. 

BIBLE GEOGRAPHY. By 
Rev. W._G. Biatxir, D.D. 
Coloured Maps. 12mo. cloth, 1s.; or 1 
the Maps mounted on cloth, 1s. 3d. 


for 
Rose 


With Divisions and Measurements in English Miles. 


NELSON’S SHILLING ATLAS. 
Sixteen Maps, 


NELSON'S WALL MAPS 
Bach 


and mounted 
warded at 


ETICS, t 
apted to ‘ew Requi 
Standard IV «| 


LASS 

SERIES. 

ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAD 
MAS. Sunier Classes, 12mo. 176 

FIRST GREEK BOOK. 
ARCHIBALD H. Brycr, LL.D. 
Edition, 222 pp. 2s. 6d. 


SECOND GREEK BOOK. By 
ANCHIBALD H. Bryce, LL.D. 
price 3s. 6d. 


STREET. 


Printed ah GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at at No. 5 New-street Square, 


the Office, No, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of 


in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of ianten’ and Published by DAVID JONES, 
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